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His own "Time: 


RESTORATION of King CHARLES II. 


To which is prefixed, 


A SUMMARY RECAPITULATION of Affairs in 
Church and State, from King James I. to the 
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O F THE 


SECOND 


1677. 


| A Queſtion raiſed in England about the 


legality of a prorogation I 
The Lords that moved it ſent to the 
Tower ; 3 


Proceedings in Parliament 4 


Affairs in Flanders 


5 
The French King declined a battel when 


offered by the Prince of Orange 6 
Cambray and St, Omer taken 8 


The Houſe of Commons preſſed PR: 4 


to engage in the war 2 
Danby declared againſt France |, to 
The Prince of Orange came into Eng- 


land pane © 

He married. the Duke's daughter 14 
| 1678, 8 

Supplies given towards the war 16 
The French take ent ib. 

The affairs of Scotland 17 
Mitchell's trial 8 ib. 
And condemnation | 21 


The adminiſtration there grew very 2 
lent and illegal 
An army of Highlanders ſent to the Welt 


upon free quarter 25 
Many of the Nobility came vp to com- 
plain to the King by. 27 


But the King would not ſes them ib, 
A Convention of Eſtates gives money, 
and juſtifies the adminiſtration 29 


Affairs in England _ "+ 
The Houle of Commons grew jealous of 
the Court 30 
Affairs abroad | 31 
The Popiſh plot | 34 
Oates's character ib, 
His diſcovery 36 
Coleman and his papers ſeized 37 
Coleman's letters confirm it 38 
Godfrey is murdered . 40 
His body was found | 42 
Oates made a new diſcovery _ ib, 
Bedlow's evidence - _ 45 
Other proofs that ſeemed. 0 ſupport the 
diſcovery | 46 
/Carſtairs + practices: - 7 1 hs 
Staley's trial „% po ns 


E N ＋ 1 


VOLUME. 


The hs was charged as in the plot 
49 
A law paſe'd for the teſt to pacing by 


both Houſes -- - $8 
With a proviſo for the Duke ib. 
Coleman's trial 832 


And execution 53 

The King's thoughts of this whole * 
ter 

Dapbiy' 8 letters to Mountague are 1 


The Parliament was kB 60 
The trial of F. Ireland and ſome others 
5 ; 62 

Dugdale's edence | i603 
Prance diſcovers Godfrey” $ murder 64 
dome condemned for it, who died denying 

it 67: 
Scroggs was then Lord Chief Joitice 6g 
Jenniſon” s evidence She? 
Practices mt the witneſſes diana ; 


7k 

Reflections ok the whole evidence 7 3 
1679. 

A new Parliament 5 

The Duke ſent beyond ſea ib. 


Danby pardoned by the King, but 8 
ſecuted by the Houſe of Commons 277 


A new Council 


79 
Debates concerning the Excluſion 30 
Arguments uſed for and againſt the Ex- 
cluion : 83 
Danby's proſecution : 388 
A great heat raiſed againſt the Clergy 89 
The occaGons that fomented that heat go 
Arguments for and againſt the biſhops 
voting in the preliminaries, in aan of 


treaſon 91 
Stillingfleet wrote on this point 93 
The trial of five Joe! 3 
Langhorn's trial G 
And death 2 a 
Wakeman's trial 1 2 m_ 


He was — e 99 
Debates about eee the Parliament 

„ en e 
n a $f: The 


i 
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His execution | 134 


| Motions i in edgy of ths Noteonformits 


5 co NI ENI 


affairs of Scotland 100 
Archbiſnop of St. Kade! is mur - 
"ts _ 202 
A rebellion in Scotland 103 


Monmouth ſent down to ſuppreſs it 105 
They were ſodn broker ib. 
The King taken ill, and the Duke comes 


to Court 107 
The many falſe ſtories ſpread to raiſe, 
Jealouſy © : 
* retended plot diſcovered, call'd the 
Ltub plot 109 

n jealouſies of the King 110 
Mvuhmouth's*difgrace *-: - It | 
Pegtions for a Parliament 112 
Great diſcontents on all ſides Wl 
any — - .5- id. 

3 


An atlianee projected Mea Vince © 114 
The election of the Sheriffs of London ib. 

'Fhe bill of Exeluſion taken up again 116 
Puſs d by the Commons 5 118 
But rejected by the Lords ib. 
'Fhe Houſe of — againſt 


dme with ſeverity a3 120 
Aſſociation propoſed 122 
Expedients offered in the Houſe of Lords 
eee 

Dutcheſs of Portſmouth's conduct in this 
matter little underſtood . 
——S eats © 16, 


He was condemned eie .. ; 


He ſent for me, and 8 me to do 
Him ſer vice a 132 


7 tx. 


| ib. 
The dt was diffolved © 136 


A new expedient of a Prince Regent- 171 


Fitzharris was len 


The Parliament of Oxford was ſoon at 


tolved 139 
A Steat change in affairs en 
The King's Declaration 142 
Addreſſes to the Ring tom * ag parts of 
England © | «pt 
Fitzharris's trial 3 144 
Plunket an Iriſh Biſhop condemned and 
- fexecuted 145 
Practites on Fitzharris at his death 147 
A Proteſtant plot ee eee 
Cvlledge condemned and died upon it 149 
Shaftſbury ſent to the Tower 7 50 
Practices upon witneſſes „ 46 94 "fag 
1 wis then offered preferment 1 K 
Halifax carried me to the King 2 
Shaftibury was 9 by the Grand 
Tax 5 


sr THE, 


4 1682. A 5 & 
Torbervill's aca 385 1 


Tue affairs of Scotland 156 
A Parliament in Scotland 158 


Several accuſations of perjury Rifle by 
the Duke” 


A teſt enacted inParliament © 163 


Objections made to the teſt 166 
Many turned out for not taking it 167 
Argile's explanation i 168 
He was committed upon it 269 
Argile i is tried and condemned 0 
He mide his efcape r 
The Duke comes to Court 2 
A new Miniſtry in Scotland 3 
They preceeded with great ſeverity. 174. 
Affairs in England 178 
. All Charters of Towns were ſurrendred to 
the King ib. 
The diſpute concerning the Sheriffs of 
London 9 179 
Carried by the Court ot | Me 2. 
Changes in the Miniftry, and quarrels 
among them 183 
The arguments for and againſt the Char- 
ter of London 18 
Judgment given in the matter 18 
Some other 1 udgments 189 
; 1683. 


All people poſſeſſed with great fears 190 

Monmouth and Ruſſel at Sbepherd's 191 

Monmouth and ſome others, meet 1 5 
together N | 

They treat with ſome of the Scoriſh ; 
Nation 7-94. 

Other confpirators meet at the ſame time 
on deſigns of aſſaſſinating the King {77 

A plot is diſcovered 

A forged tory laid by Rumſey and Weſt | 

201 

vue and ſome others were put in einer | 

upon it 


204 
Monmouth and others eſcaped 205 
Howard's confcifion 209 
The Farl of Eſſex was ſent to the Tower 
15 „ 411 
The Lord Ruſſel's trial „„ 
He was condemned _ 416 
His preparation for death 218 
The trial and execution of Walcot and 
others . N 220 
Ruffel's execution *' _ a 
„ _  _ | 222. 
Printe George of Denmark married the 
Prineeſs Anne | 2325 
Te viege of Vienna '* We 
The Author went to the Court of France 


227 
Characters of ſome he knew there ib, 
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SECOND. VOLUME. 


Affairs i in England . 231 


| Jefferies and other Judges p preferred ib. 


The calling a Parliament propoſed, but 
rejected f 233 
Suſpicions of Eſſex's being murdered 234 


Sidney's trial 235 
His execution and laſt paper 238 
Monmouth came in, and was pardoned 

239 

But foon after diſgraced 241 
Hambden's trial GE 242 
Halloway's execution 243 
Armſtrong's death | 244 
Great Severity in Scotland 2438 
A breach in the Miniſtry there 249 
The Duke governed all affairs 251 

The cruelty of the Duke, and of his 
Miniſters, in torturing _ 262 
Proceedings againſt n 
And his execution 7. 256 
Leightoun's death 258 


The promotion of fome Biſhops - 260 
'Danby and the Popiſh Lords bail'd 262 


Some removes made at Court 263 
The bombarding of Genoa 264 
Tangier abandoned 1 
Affairs beyond ſea 265 


The hardſhips the Author met with 267 
Trials for treaſon of Roſwell and Haies 


270 

Strange Praftices, and very co ha a 

King 273. 

Papiſts employed in ireland 274 

Suſpicions of the King's N him- 

ſelf a Papiſt 77) 
168 5. 


A new 8 of Govertiment 278 


. The King's ficknefs 280 
He receiv'd the Sacraments from 2 Popiſh. | 
Prieſt | 281 

His death 284 
His character 286 

J 

| A Reign happily begun, but inglorious. 
| all over We + 
The King's firſt education 295 
He learned war under Lurenne 296 

- He was Admiral of England 297 

He was proclaimed King Ibex 
His firſt ſpeech _. ib. 
Well received 3 298 
Addreſſes made to him db. 


The Earl of Rocheſter made Lord Trea- 
Carer 


| The Earl of Sunderland d in ; favour "I And much greater By Jefferies 


ill-timed invaſion 30 
Theſe deſigns were carried with fecrecy 
| 4 
 Argile landed in Scotland 22 | 
But was defeated, and taken | 
Argile*s execution Kar 
Rumbold at his death- denied the Rye 
- = 316 
A Parliament in Scotland 317 
Granted all that the King defired 34k 
Severe laws were paſſed _ 329 
Oates convicted of pecderr 220. 
And crueſiy whipt is 
Dangerfield Kill d | y2T 
A Parliament in England _ Ks... 
Grants the revenue for life ' 4 
And truſts to the King's promiſe 32 
The Parliament was violent  _. 223 


£ 


Cuſtoms and Exciſe lied api Law 


299 
The King's coldneſs to thoſe who had 


been for the Excluſion 30 

He ſeem'd to be on equal terms with the 
French King | ib. 
The King's courſe of life 303 
The Prince of Orange ſent away tho 
Duke of Menmouth 303 
Some in England began to move for him 
Strange practices in elections of Parka: 
ment men tb. 


Eil proſpect from an ill Parliament 306 
The Prince of Orange ſubmits in every 


thing to the King 30 
The King was crown'd 305 
I went out of England _ 3oy 


Argile deſigned to invade Scotland dh. 
The Duke of Monmouth ferc'd upon am 


The Lords were more cautious 33264 
The Duke of Monmouth landed at Lame: 


Is, 
An AR of atrainder- paFed againk him 


A rabble came and joined him US 
Lord Grey's cowardice . 
The Earl of Feverſham commanded: the 

King's army 32 

The Duke of Monmorth — 329 - 

And taken # a. 

Soon after exetuted _ gas” 

He died with great float „ 

Lord Grey pardoned 332 - 

e King was lifted op with res. 

38 


But it had an ill effect on dus ure ib. 
Creac cruelties Wen by his Foldhers 


N (ny N 
| 1 


- 
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With witch the King was well plaid, 


5 er 
The execution x of two women ib. 


The behaviour of thoſe who ſuffered 338 
The Nation was much changed by this 


management 239 
Great diſputes for and- n the Teſts 


L ib. 

Some change their religion 340 
The Duke of Queenſborough TO. 
341 

The King . againſt the Teſts 342 
Proceedings in Ireland 3343 
The perſecutien in France ib. 


A fatal year to the Proteſtant religion 344 | 


Rouvigny's behaviour | 345 
He came over to England 347 
Dragoons ſent to live on diſcretion upon 
the Proteſtants / 348 
Many of them yielded thro' fear ib. 
Great cruelty every where 32849 
I went into Italy IL K 


And was well received at Rome ib. 
Cardinal Howard's freedom with me 3 52 
Cruelties in Orange 354 
Another Seſſien of Parliament "IF" 
The King's ſpeech againſt the Teſt, 356 
Jefferies made Lord Chancellor 


for obſerving the Law 2% q 8 
The King was much offen ed with it 359 


The Parliament was prorogued 360 


The Lord de la Meer tried and acquitted | 
| iv, 
1686. ; 


A trial upon the Act for the Teſt WY | 


Many Judges turned out Eg 7 
Herbert, Chiet Juſtice, gives judgment 
For the King's difpenſing power 363 


Admiral Herbert's firmnels 365 


Father Petre, a Jeſuite, in high favour 
366, 


The King declared for a toleration ib. 


The Clergy managed the points of con- 
troyery with great zeal and ſucceſs 367 


The perſons who were — engaged in 


this . 5k 368 


Dr. Sharp in trouble N 388 
The Biſhop of London required to ape 


im bot. 


Which he could not obey 


An-Ecclefiaſtical Commiſion ſet up ds 


2 Biſhop of London brought before- be" 


La a ak 

And was Cuſpended by it 373 
Affairs in Scotland | 374 
A tumult at Edinburgh © ib. 
A Parliament held there 37 $f 


EE. & _ 
br 
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Which refuſed to comply with tlie 2 8 5 
deſire 
A zeal appeared there againſt Popery 378 
ib, 


Affairs in Ireland 


The King made his Miſtreſs Counteſs of | 


" Dorcheſter 


379 
Attempts made on many to change their 


religion 80 


39S, 
Particularly on the Earl of Rocheſter 381 


He was turned out 383 
Deſigns talked of againſt Holland 384 


I ſtaid ſome time at Geneva ib. 

The ſtate and temper I obſerved among 
the Reformed | 385 

I was invited by the Prince of Orange to 
come to the Hague C89 * 

A character of the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange ; 389. 

I was much truſted by them 391 

The Prince's ſenſe of our affairs ib. 


The Princeſs's reſolution with reſpect to 
the Prince 393 
Pen ſent over to treat with the Prince 394 
Some Biſnops died in England 396 
Cartwright and Parker promoted 398 
The King 8s letter refuſed in Cambridge 
400. 


8 The Vice 8 turn'd out by the 
The Houſe of Commons addreſs the King 


Eecleſiaſtical Commiſſioners 401 


An attempt to impoſe a Popiſh Prefident.. . 
on Magdalen College "092 ; 


Tres. obey, and are conſured for it 404 . 
| 1687, 

And were all turned out 

The Diſſenters were much courted by the 

King | 406 

Debates and reſolutions among them 407 

The army encamped at Hounſlow-Heath . 


408 
An Embaſſador ſent to Rome 409 
He managed every thing unhappily 410 
Pope Innocent's character 412 
Difputes about the Franchiſes 413 


Queen Chriſtina's character of ſome TT 


+. 414 

D' Albeville ſent Envoy to Holland 415 

I was upon the King's preſſing inſtances 

forbid to ſee the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange ib. 
Dykvelt ſent to England © 476 


The negotiations between the King and 


the Prince 18 


417 
A letter wiit by the Jeſvites of, Leige, 


that diſcovers the King's deſigns 420 


Dykvelt' s conduct in England 421 
A Proclamation of indulgence ſent, to... 
Scotland - * | 42 5 
n was is much cenſured | ib. 
A Decla- 


SECOND VOLUME. 


| A Declaration for toleration in England 


; 1 424 
Addreffes made upon "NES $0 425 


The King's indignation ad the 


Church party | 4.26 
The parliament was diffolved 427 
The reception of the Pope's Nuntio ib. 


| The King made a progreſs thro' many 
parts of England 428 
A change in the Magiftracy i in London, 
and over England _ 42 

Qusſtions put about elections of 'Parlia- 
ment 431 
The King wrote to the Prinegts of Orange 


about religion 433 
Which ſhe anſwered. 436 
Ręflections on theſe letters 44⁰ 
A. proſecution ſet on againſt me _.. 441 


Albeville* s memorial to the States 443 
The States's anſwer to what related to 


me 4.46 
Other defigns againſt me 447 
Penfioner Fagel's letter 448 


Father Petre made a Privy Counſellor 451 
The confidence of the Jeſuits tb, 
The Penſioner's letter was printed 452 


The King aſked the regiments of his ſub- 


jects in the States ſervice 453 
Which was refuſed, but the officers had 
leave to go | 454 
A new Declaration for toleration 455 
Which the Clergy were ordered to read 


| he child, as was bellen ed, died, 72 
8 Another was put in his room 479 
The Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſent 
to congratulate, ,*_ 438 
The Prince deſigns an expedition to Eng- 
land ib. 
Sunderland adviſed more ; wr pro- 
... ceedings : 11 483 
And he turned Papi.” 1 
The Prince of Orange treats with ſome 


of the Princes of t Empire, 484 
The affairs of Colen 4386 
Merbert came over to Hollanße 491 
Thi advices from England 49a 

Lord Mordaunt's character N ib. 


The Earl of Shrewſbury's 1 ib. 
Ruſſel's character 


| 493 
Sidney's character „ 49% 
Many engaged in the dengn „ 


Lord Churchill's character 495 
The Court of France gave the alarm 4.96 


Recruits from Ireland refuſed ib, 
Offers made by the French 499 
Not entertain'd at that time 500 


The French own an alliance with the 

King 501 
The ſtrange conduct of France $02 
A manifeſto of war againſt the Empire 


| 50 
Reflections made upon it - 3 
Another againſt the Pope 506 
Cenſures that paſt upon it 507 
Marſhal Schomberg ſent to Cleve 508 
The Dutch fleet at ſea $10 


The Prince of Orange's Declaration ib. 


The Archbiſhop and fix Biſhops peut T was defired to go with the Prince 512 


th 4 56 | 
To which they would not give obedience 
453 

the King 459 
The King ordered the Biſhops to be pro- 
ſecuted for it 462 
They were ſent to the Tower ib. 
But ſoon after diſcharged 463 
They were tried 464 
And acquitted 466 


To the great joy of the Town and Na- 
tion ib. 
The Clergy was next defigned againſt 


| 467 
The effect this had every where. ib. 
Ruſſel preſſed the Prince 469 

The Prince's anſwer ib, 


The Elector of Brandenburgh's death 470 
The Queen gave out that ſhe was with 
child 


N 472 
The Queen's reckoning changed 476 
The Queen ſaid to be in labour 477 
And delivered of a ſon ib, 


ben grounds of jealouſy appeared 478 


Advices from England id. 
Artifices to cover the deſign 514 
The Dutch put to ſea 517 


Some factious motions at the Hague ib. 
The army was ſhipped 519 
The, Princeſs's ſenſe of things 520 
The Prince took leave of the States ib. 


We failed out of the Maes $21 
ut were forced back id, 
Conſultations in England $22 


Proofs brought for the bit th of the prince 
of Wales 524 
We failed out more happily a ſotond 
time 528 
We landed at Torbay 529 
The King's army began to come over to 
the Prince 532 


An Aſſociation among thoſe wbo came 
to the Prince. „ 
The Heads of Oxford ſent to him 536 


327 
A treaty 


Great diforders in London 
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He'is mich cenfarea” 
—— is defrd 1 3 
ke Prince is defired to come an and. take 
lie government into his Hands 
2 advice ven to the Prinee, con- 
| g the ing's perfon 44 
whe Pn Prince came 10 London, and the 


3 went to Rocheſter 54 
8 pa ce was welcomed by alt ſorts of 


1 about the een 
Nation 50 
The King went over to France OL 
The affairs of Scotland : 


g 
The Prince Ft wich \ ihe Ea” 
| Tyrconne? | 355 | 350 


E N . S. 


| The convention me met. 

are for a Prince _” 

Others are for r 

And againſt a R egen 

Some moved t = oo the 0 of. 10 
Prince of Wales _ 

But it was zpjefted' 

Some wetp for making the wien wg 


The Prince declared bis mind aſter fn 
ener. 

it was reſolved to, ut the Prince. a 

. Princeſs both in the Throne 575 

They drew an inſtrument about it.. 87 

The Oaths were altered # 91 

The ill Senſe that was put on the Nw 


Oath FEY 1 320 
eee IX 


The Princeſs ie to k Re 13 
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The Conelufion . 
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Wk Parliament f England had 1677 
* 


been prorogued for about a year alt 
and ſome months, by two differ 3 _ . 
prorogations. One of theſe was England 
for more than a year. So upon about the 


. I. e . : 
EIS that it was made a queſtion, whether legality of 


by chat the Parliament was not diſſolved. The argu- ien 
ment for it was laid thus. By the ancient laws a Par- 9 
liament was to be held once a year, and oftener 
* if need be: It was ſaid, the words, © if need be,” 
in one act, which were not in another that enacted 
an annual Parliament without that addition, did 
not belong to the whole period, by which a ſeſſion 
Was only to be held once a year if it was needful; 
but belonged only to the word : oftener:ꝰ So that 
the law was poſitive for a Parliament once a year: 
And if ſo, then any act contrary to that law Was 
an unlawful act: By conſequence, it could have 
no operation: From whence it was inferred, that 
the prorogation which did run beyond a year, and 
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1 The His rox of the Reign 3 
by conſequence made that the Parliament could 
not fit that year, was illegal; and that therefore 
the Parliament could not ſit by virtue of ſuch an 
illegal act. Lord Shaftſbury laid hold on this 


with great joy, and he thought to work his point 


thing that would embroil matters. The Earl of 
Saliſbury was brought into it, who was a high 


ſpirited man, and had a very ill opinion of the 


Court. Lord Wharton went alſo into it. And 


Eord Hatlis writ a book for it: But a fit of the 
gout kept him out of the way. All the reſt of the 


party was againſt it. They ſaid, it was a ſubtiltyß: 
And it was very dangerous to hang ſo much 


weight upon ſuch weak grounds. The words, © if 
** need be,” had been underſtood to belong to the 


whole act: And the long Parliament did not pre- 


tend to make annual Parliaments neceſſary, but in- 


ſiſted only on a triennial Parliament: If there had 


been need of a Parliament during that long pro- 


: rogation, the King by proclamation. might have 


diſſſolved it, and called a new one. All that knew 


the temper of the Houſe oſ Commons were much 


troubled at this diſpute, that was like to ſon 
ſuch a point. It was very certain the majority of 
both Houſes, who only could judge it, would be 
againſt it. And they thought ſuch an attempt to 
force a diſſolution, would make the Commons do 


every thing that the Court deſired. Lord Hallifax 
ſet himſelf much againſt this; and did it not 
without expreſſing great ſharpneſs againſt Lord 
Shaftſbury, who could not be managed in this 
matter. So, upon the firſt opening the ſeſſion, 
the debate was brought on: And theſe Lords 
ſtood againſt the whole Houſe. That matter was 
ſoon decided by a queſtion. YT; 


8 But then a ſecond debate aroſe, which held for 


two days, whether theſe Lords were not liable to 
cenſure, for offering a debate, that might create 


great diſtractions in the ſubjects minds, concern- 
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leave from the King, or 


of King CHARLES II. : 3 
ing the legality of Parliament. Lord Hallifax with 1699; 
the reſt of the. party argued againſt it ſtrongly. . 


They faid, if an idle motion was made; and” 


checked at firſt, he that made it might be cen- 


ſured for it, tho* it was ſeldom, if ever, to be 
practiſed in a free Council, where every man was 
not bound to be wiſe, nor to make no impertinent 
motion: But when the motion was entertained; and 
a debate followed, and a queſtion was put upon 


it, it was deſtructive to the freedom of publick : 


Councils, to call any one to an account for it: Th.,; 

e e Lords 
They might with the ſame juſtice call them to an that mov- 
account for their debates and votes: So that no«d it ſent 
man was ſafe, unleſs he could know where the 2 the 
majority would be: Here would be a precedent to 8 


tip down ſo many Lords at a time, and to garboil 


the Houle, as often as any party ſhould have a 
great majority. It was ſaid on the other hand, 
here was a deſign to put the Nation into great diſ- 
order, and to tg the legality of a Parliament 
into diſpute. So it was carried to oblige them to 


| aſk pardon as delinquents: Otherwiſe it was re- 


ſolved to ſend them to the Tower. They refuſed: 
to aſk pardon ; and ſo were ſent thirher. The Earl 
of Saliſbury was the firſt that was called on: For 


the Duke of Buckingham went out of the Houſe, ' 


He deſired, he might have his ſervants to wait 
on him: And the firſt he named was his cook ; 
which the King reſented highly, as carrying in it 
an inſinuation of the worſt- ſort. The Farl of 


Shaftſbury made the fame demand. But the Lord 


Wharton did not aſk for his cook. The Duke of 
Buckingham came in next day; and was ſent after 
them to the Tower. And they were ordered to 
continue priſoners during the pleaſure of the 
Houſe, or during the King's pleaſure. They were 
much viſited. So to check that, tho* no com- 
plaint was made of their behaviour, they were 
made cloſe, priſoners, not to be viſited without 
| the Houſe: And pars 
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1677. ticular obſervations were made of all thoſe that 
Wyw aſked leave. This was much cried out on: And 


3 HIs rox of the Reign 


the Earl of 9 impriſonment afterwards, 


was thought a juſt retaliation for tlie violence with 


which he drove this on. Three of the lords lay 
in the Tower for ſome months: But they were ſet 
at liberty upon their petitioning the King. Lord 
Shaftſbury would not petition: But he moved in 
the King's Bench that he might be diſcharged. The 


King's juſtice, he ſaid, was to be diſpenſed in that 
Court. The Court ſaid, he was committed by an 


Proceed- 


ings in 
Parlia- 


ment. 


order from the Houſe of Lords, which was a 
Court ſuperior to them: So they could take no 


cognizance of the matter. Lord Danby cenſured 
this motion highly, as done in contempt of the 
- Houſe of Lords; and ſaid, he would make uſe of 


it againſt him next ſeſſion of Parliament. Yet 
he was. often forced to make the fame motion at 


that bar: And he complained of the injuſtice of 


the Court for refuſing to bail or diſcharge him, 
tho* in that they followed the A which at 
this time was directed by himſelf, Ws. 


The debate about the diſſolution of the Parlia- 


ment, had the effect in the Houſe - of Commons 
that was foreſeen : For the Commons were much 
inflamed againſt Lord Shaftſbury, and his party. 
They at firſt voted 600, oo J. for the building 
thirty ſhips : For they reſolved to begin with a 
popular bill. A clauſe was put in the Fit by the 
9 party, that the money ſhould be accounted 
for tothe Commons, in hope that the Lords would 
alter that clauſe, and make it accountable to both 
Houſes ; which was done by the Lords, and con- 


ferences were held upon it. The Lords thought, 
hat, ſince they paid their ſhare of the tax, it was 


not reaſonable to exclude them from the accounts. 
The Commons adhered to their clauſe : And the 
bill was in great danger of being loſt. But the 


King prevailed with the Lords to recede. An ad- 


ditional exciſe, that had been formerly given, was 
8 | © ( ., ow 
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now. falling : So they. continued that for three 1677. 
years longer. And they were in all things ſo com- * 
phant, that the Court had not for many years had | 

ſo hopeful a ſeffion as this was. Bur all was 

of hier. Ne cee , 

The King of France was then making one of Affairs in ll 

his early campaigns in Flanders; in which he at Flanders. | 

firſt took Valenciennes, and then divided his Army 

in two. He with one beſieged Cambray : And 

the other commanded by his brother beſieged St. 

Omer. But, tho” I intend to ſay little of foreigg 

affairs, yet Where 1 came to the knowledge of par- 

ticulars that I haye not ſeen in any printed relations, 

I will venture to ſet them down. Turenhe's death 

was à great blow to the King of France; but not 

to his Miniſters, whom he deſpiſed, and who hated 

him, But the King had ſuch a perſonal regard to 

him, that they were afraid of oppoſing him too 

much. He was both the moſt cautious, and the 

moſt obliging General that eyer commanded an 

Army. He had the art of making every man _ 

love him, except thoſe that thought they came in 

ſome competition with him: For he was apt to 

treat them with too much contempt. It was an ex, 

traordinary thing that a random cannon ſhot ſhould 

have killed him. He ſat by the balance of his | 

body a while on the ſaddle, but fell dewn dead in 

the place : And a great deſign he had, which pro- , 
bably would have been fatal to the German Army, 

died with him. The Prince of Conde was fent to 

command the Army to his great affliction: For 

this was a declaration, that he was eſteemed in- 

ferior to Turenne, which he could not well bear, 
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1 tho' he was inferior to him in all that related to 

1 the command; unleſs it was in à day of battle, 

1 in which the preſence of mind, and vivacity of 
e Thought, which were wonderful in him, gave him 

if ſome advantage, But he had too much pride, to 

* be ſo obliging as a General ought to be. And he 
5 was too much a ſlave to pleaſure, and gamed too 


a0 B 3 33 much, 
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| 8 The His rox of the Reign 

46573, much, to have that conſtant application to his 
buſineſs that the other had. He was entirely loft 
in the King's good opinion, not only by reafon 
of his behaviour during his minority: But, after 
„that was, forgiven, once when the King was ill, 
hat without appreheaſions, he ſent for him, and 
recommended his ſon to his care, in caſe he ſhould 

die at that time, But he, inſtead of Teceivin 
this, as a great, mark of confidence, with due ac- 
. expoſtulated upon the ill uſage 
de had met with. The King recovered; but 
never forgot that treatment, ahd took alt occa- 
ions to mortify him; which the Minifters knew 
well, and ſeconded him in it : So that, bating the 
outward reſpect. due to his birth, they treated him 

Very hardly in all his pretenfions, 


The _ The French King came down to Flanters in 
French 26, and firſt took Conde, and then | beſieged 
elined 4 Bouchain, The ſiege went on in form: And the 
battle King lay with an Army covering it, when on a 
when of- ſudden the Prince of Orange drew his Arny to- 
che Pre Becher, and went up almoſt to the King's camp, 
of Orange. Offering him battle. All the Marſhals and Ge. 
© nerals concluded that battle was to be given, and 
that the war would be that day ended. The King 
card. all this, coldly. Schomberg was "newly 
made a Marſhal, and had got great honour. the 


Pear before againſt che Prince of Orange, in raiſing 
_ . the ſiege of Maeſtrickt. He commanded in a 
quarter at ſome diſtance, The King ſaid, he would 
Tome to ho reſofurion; till be heard his opinion. 
ouvoy ſent for him by a confident perſon, whom 

he ordered to tell him what had happened; and 
that, in an} pitin he was to &ive, he mult con- 
Ader the King's perſon. So, when He came to the 
Ko tent, 2 council of war was called: And 


, 


ö Schomberg Was ordered to deliver his opinion 


14 11 . A ; : : ” 
firſt, He fad, the King was there on fchgn to 
cover the ſiege of Bouchain : A young General 
Was come up on A deſperate humour to offer him 
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of King CHANR LIS II. 


battle: He did not doubt, but it would be a glo- 1677. 
rious deciſion of the war: But the King ought to 


conſider his own; deſigns, and not to be led out of 
theſe hy any bravado, or even by the great hope, 
of ſucceſs: The King ought to remain in his poſt, | 
till che place was taken: Otherwiſe. he ſufiered 
another man to be the maſter of his counſels and | 
actions. When the place was taken, then he was 
to come to new counſels: But till then he thought 
he. was to purſue his firſt deſign... The King Jaid 
Schomberg was in the right;: And he was ap- 
plauded that day, as a becter Courtier than, a 
General. I had all this from his own mouth. 
To this I will add a pleaſant; paſſage, that the 
Prince of Conds told young Rouviguy, now Earl 
of Galloway. The King of France has never yet 
fought a battle; and has a mighty. notion of that 
matter: And, it ſeems, he apprehends the danger 


of it too Much. Once he was chiding the Prince 


of Conti for his being about to fight a combat 
with a Man of quality. The. King told him, he 
ought to conſider the dignity of his blood, and 


not put himſelf on the level with other ſubjects ; 


and that his uncle had declined fighting on that 
very account. The Prince of Conti anſwered, my 
uncle might well have done ſo, after he had won 
two battles; but I, who have yet done nothing, 
muſt pretend to no ſuch, diſtinction, The King 
told this anſwer to the Prince of Conde, who ſaw 


he was nettled with it. So he ſaid. to 18 that 


his nephew had in that ſpoke. like a young man: 


For winning of a battle was no great matter; ſince, 


tho' he who. commanded. had the glory of it, yet 


it was the ſubalterns that did the. buſineſs : In + 
which he thought he pleaſed the King; and for 


which he laughed heartily at him, when he told 


the ſtory. The late King told me, that in theſe 
campaigns. the Spaniards: were both ſo ignorant 


and ſo backward, ſo proud and yet ſo weak, that 
they. would never own their fecbleneſs, or their 
e ED wanes 


” The HrsTory of the Reign 
1677; wants, to him. They pretended they had ſtores, 
Wyo when they had nene; and thouſands, when they 
ſcarce had hundreds. He had in their counſels 
often deſired, that they would give him only a 
true ſtate of their ' garriſons and magazines. But 
they always gave it falſe. So that for ſome cam- 
paigns.all was loſt, merely becauſe they deceived 
um in the ſtrength they pretended they had. Ar 
laſt he believed nothing they ſaid, but ſent his 

| own officers to examine every thing. Monterey 
Was a wiſe man, and a good Governor, but was 

a coward. Villa Hermoſa was a brave man, but 
ignorant and weak. Thus the Prince had a ſad time 

of it every campaign. But none was ſo unhappy 

as this: In which, upon the loſs of Valenciennes, 
he looking on St. Omer as more important than 
Cambray, went thither, and ventured a battle too 

raſhly. Luxembourgh, with a great body of 
horſe, came into the Duke of Orleans's Army, juſt | 
as they were engaging. Some regiments of ma- 

rines, on 'Whom the Prince depended much, did 
baſely run away. Yet the other bodies fought. ſo 

well, that he loſt not much, beſides the honour 
Cambray of the day. But upon that St. Omer did imme- 
_ diately capitulate, as Cambray did ſome days after. 
It was thought, that the King was jealous of the 
hbnour his brother had got in that action; for he 

never had the command of an army after that 
time: And, courage being the chief good quality 
that he had, it was thought his having no occaſion 

Even him to ſhew it flowed from ſome particular 
„„ „% ˖ͤöů% CES 


| The >” Theſe things happening during this Seſſion of 
| Houſe of Parliament, made great impreſſion on all ples 


wo", e minds. Sir W. Coventry opened the buſineſs in 
= King the Houſe of Commons; and ſhewed the danger 
to engage Of all theſe Provinces falling under the power of 
in the war, France; which muſt end in the ruin of the United 
| Provinces, if a timely ſtop were not put to the 

Progreſs the French were making. He demon- 


. fixated, 


* 


* 
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ſtrated, that the intereſt of England made it ne- 1657. 
ceſſary for the King to withdraw his mediation, . 


and enter into the alliance againſt France: And 
the whole Houſe went into this. There were great 
complaints made of the regiments that the King 
kept in the French army, and of the great ſervice 
that was done by them. It is true, the King fuf- 
fered the Dutch to make levies. But there was 
another ſort of encouragement given to the levies 
for France, particularly in Scotland; where it 
looked liker a preſs than a levy. They had not 
only the publick jails given them to keep their 
men in: But, when theſe were full, they had the 
caſtle of Edinburgh aſſigned them, till ſhips were 
ready for their tranſport. Some, that were put 
in priſon for Conventicles, were, by order of - 
Council, delivered to their officers. The Spaniſh 
Embaſſador heard of this, and made great com- 
plaints upon it. So a Proclamation was ordered, 
prohibiting any more levies. But Duke Lauder- 
dale kept it up ſome days, and writ down to haſten 
the levies away; for a Proclamation was —_— 


" 


down againſt them. They were all ſhipped 
but had not -failed, when the Proclamation came 


down : Yet it was kept up, till they ſailed away. R | ö 


One of the ſhips was driven back by ſtreſs of 
weather: But no care was taken to execute the 
Proclamation. So apparently was that Kingdom in 
a French managemen ... of 7 ot 

The Houſe of Commons prefled the King, by 
repeated addreſſes, to fall into the intereſt of 
Europe, as well as his own. The King was uns 
eaſy at this, and ſent them ſeveral angry meſſages: 
Peace and war, he ſaid, were undoubtedly matters 
within his prerogatiye, in which they ought not 
to meddle. And the King in common diſcourſe 

remembred often the Parliament's engaging his 
father and grandfather in the affairs of Germany, 

and to break the match with Spain, which proved 
fatal to them : And he reſolved not to be * 


| - 3-0 The His rox of the Reign 
1677. ſuch a manner. Upon this occaſion, Lord Danby 
ſa his error, of neglecting the leading men, and 
reckoning upon a majority, ſuch as could be made: 

For theſe leading men did ſo entangle the debates, 

and over- reached thoſe on whom he had practiſed, 

that they, working on the averſion that the Engliſh 

Nation naturally has to a French intereſt, ſpoiled 

the hopefulleſt Seſſion the Court had had of a great 

while, before the Court was well aware of it. The 

King, who was yet firmly united with France, diſ- 

| _ miſſed them with a very angry ſpeech, checking 
18 them for going ſo. far in matters that were above 
1 them, and that belonged only to him: Tho' they 
brought to him many precedents in the Reigns 
| of the higheſt ſpirited of all our Kings, in which 
1 Parliaments had not only offered general advices, 
| about the entering into wars, buteven ſpecial ones, 
-as to the conduct that was to be held in them. 
The whole Nation thought it a great happineſs, to 
ſee a Seſſion, that Lord Shaftſbury's willfulneſs 
had, as it were, driven in to the Court, end with 


| 
| i doing ſo little miſchief; far contrary to all mens 
1 Danby de- When the Seſſion was over, Lord Danby ſaw 
1 clared a- his ruin was inevitable, if he could not bring the 
| = King off from a French intereſt: Upon which he 
ſet himſelf much to it. And, as he talked with 
ö an extraordinary zeal againſt France on all occa- 


advices of his Parliament. The King ſeemed to 
inſiſt upon this, that he would once have a peace 
mamade, upon the grounds that he had concerted 
= - with France: And, when that was done, he would 
1 enter next day into the Alliance. But he ſtood 
| | much upon this; that having once engaged with 
1 France in the war, he could not with honour turn 
| | _ againſt France, till it was at an end. This was ſuch 
1 a refining in a point of honour, which that King 
1 | had not on all other occaſions: conſidered ſo much, 
chat all men believed there was ſomewhat. pr 
| OF : 


| | je. ſions, ſo he preſſed the King much to follow the 
| |! 
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9 King CHARLES II. 


the bottom. The Earl of Danby continued to 1677. 
give, by Sir William Temple, all poſſible aſſu www 


rances to the Prince of Orange, preſſing him like- 
wiſe to make ſome compliances on his ſide. And 
he gave him great hopes of bringing about a mar- 
riage with the Duke's Daughter; which was uni- 
verlally deſired by all the Proteſtant: party, both 


at home and abroad. Great offers were made to 


the Puke to draw him into the Alliance. He was 


offered the command of the whole force of the 


| fine; that a Wat + Would be ö ered to the next 


Seſſion, only to draw money from the Parliament, 
and thereby to raiſe an army; and that, when the 
army was raiſed, and much money given to ſup- 


port it, all would be ſold to France for another 


eat ſum; and that the Parliament would be 

tought to give the money to pay an army for 
ſome years, till the Nation ſnould be ſubdued to 
an entire compliance with the Court. It was given 
out, that this muſt be the ſcheme by which he 
maintained himſelf in the King and the Duke's 
confidence, even When he declared himſelf an open 
enemy to that which they were ſtill ſupporting. 
This he did with ſo little decency, that at Sancroft's 
conſecration dinner, he began a health, to the con- 
fulion of all that were not for a war with France. 
He got the Prince of Orange to aſk the Kings 
leave to come over at the end of the campaign: 
Wich which the Court of France was not pleaſed; 
for they RO a deſign for the marriage. But 
the King aſſured Barillon, who was lately ſent over 
Embaſſador in Courtin's place, that there was not 
a thought of that; and that the Prince of Orange 


had only a mind to talk with him: And he hoped, 
be ſhould bring him into ſuch meaſures, as coun | 
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1677, The campaign ended unſucceſsfully to the 
AY Prince: For he ſat down before Charleroy, but 
The was forced to raiſe the ſiege. When that was 


_ over, he came to England, and ſtaid ſome, time 


came into in it, talking with his two uncles about a peace. 
England. But they could not bring him up to their terms. 
After a fruitleſs ſtay for ſome weeks, he intended 

to go back without propoſing marriage. He had 

no mind to be denied: And he ſaw no hope of 
ſucceeding, unleſs he would enter more entirely into 

his uncle's meaſures. Lord Danby, preſſed his 

i ſtaying a few Days longer, and that the manage- 
= | yo of that matter might be left to him. So next 
©. onday morning, after he had taken care, by all 
his creatures about the King, to put him in a very 
good humour, he came to the King, and told 
him, he had received Letters from all the beſt 
friends his Majeſty had in England, and ſhewed 
a bundle of them; (Which he was pretty ſure the 
— ' King would not trouble himſelf to read; probably 
they were written as he had directed.) They all 

| agreed, he ſaid, in the ſame advice, that the 

ö King ſhould make a marriage between the Prince 


of Grange and the Duke's Daughter: For they 


all believed he came over on that Account: And, 
| if he went away without it, no body would doubt, 
| but that he had propoſed it, and had been denied. 


Upon which the Parliament would certainly make 
addreſſes to the King for it. And if the marri 
was made upon that, the King would loſe the 
grace and thanks of it: But if it was ſtill denied, 
even after the addreſſes of both Houſes, it would 
raiſe jealouſies that might have very ill conſe- 
quences. Whereas, if the King did it of his own 
motion, he would have the honour of it: And, 
by ſo doing, he would bring the Prince into a 
greater dependence on himſelf; and beget in the 
Nation ſuch a good opinion of him, as would lay 
| || a foundation for-.4 mutual confidence, This he 
| enforced with all the topicks he could think 
[/ A | | on. 
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on. The King ſaid, the Prince had not ſo much 1677. 
as propoſed it: Lord Danby owned he had ſpoke —V 


of it to himſelf; and ſaid, that his not moving it 
to the King was only, becauſe he apprehended he 


was not like to ſucceed in it. The King ſaid next, 


my brother will never conſent to it. Lord Danby 


anſwered, perhaps not, unleſs the King took it 
upon him to command it: And he thought it was 
the Duke's intereſt to have it done, even more than 
the King's: All People were now poſſeſſed of his 
being a Papiſt, and were very apprehenſive of it: 
But if they ſaw his daughter given to one that 
was at the head of the Proteſtant intereſt, it would 
very much ſoften thoſe apprehenſions, when it did 
appear that his religion was only a perſonal thing, 


not to be derived to his children after him. With 


all this the King was convinced. So he ſent for 


the Duke, Lord Danby ſtaying ſtill with him. 
When the Duke came, the King told him he had 


ſent for him, to deſire he would conſent to a thing 


hat he was ſure was as much for his intereſt, a8 
it was for his own quiet and ſatisfaction. The 
Duke, without aſking what it was, ſaid, he would 
he ready always to comply with the King's pleaſure 
in every thing. So the King left it to the Lord 
Danby to ſay over all he had ſaid on that head to 
himſelf. The Duke ſeemed much concerned. But 


the King ſaid to him; Brother, I deſire it of you 


for my ſake, as well as your o.]n: And upon that 


the Duke conſented: to it. So Lord Danby ſent 


immediately for the Prince, and in the King's 
name ordered a Council to be preſently ſummoned. 
Uppn the Prince's coming, the King, in a very 
obliging way, ſaid to him; Nephew, it is not 


good for man to be alone, I will give you a help 


meet for you: And ſo he told him he would be- 


ſtow his niece on him. And the Duke, with a 


ſeeming heartineſs, gave his conſent in very oblig- 


ing terms: The King adding, Nephew, remember 
the 


+ 
1677. 

A vent over the Court and Town. All, except the 
| French and the Popiſh party, were much pleaſed 
with it. Barillon was amazed. He went to the 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth; and got her to ſend all 
her creatures to deſire to ſpeak to the King: She 


He mar- 


ried the 


Duke's 


daughter. 
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the mean while the news of the intended marriage. 


writ him likewiſe ſeveral Billets to the ſame. pur- 


poſe. But Lord Danby had ordered the Council 


to be called: And he took care, that neither the 
King nor the Duke ſhould be ſpoke to, till the 


matter was declared in council. And when that 


was done, the King preſented the Prince to the 
young Lady, as the perſon he deſigned ſhould be 
her huſband. When Barillon ſaw it was gone fo 
far, he ſent a courier to the Court of France with 
the news: Upon whoſe arrival Montague, that 


was then our Embaſſador there, was ſent for. 


When he came to Verſailles, he ſaw the King the 
moſt. moved, that he had ever obſerved him to 
be. He aſked him, when was the marriage to be 
made? Montague underſtood not what he meant. 
So he explained all to. him. Montague proteſted 
to him, that he knew nothing of the whole matter. 

That King ſaid, he always believed the journey 
wowld end in this: And he ſeemed to think that 
our Court had now forſaken him. He ſpoke of 
the King's part in it more decently; but expoſtu- 
lated ſeverely on the Duke's part, who had now 
given his daughter to the greateſt enemy he had in 


the world. To all this Montague had no anſwer 


to make. But next night he had a courier with 
letters, from the King, the Duke, and the Prince, 
to the King of France. The Prince had no mind 
to this piece of courtſhip: But his uncle obliged 
him to it, as a civility due to kindred and blood. 
The King aſſured the King of France, that he had 
made the match on deſign to engage the Prince to 
be more tractable in the treaty, that was now go- 
ing on at Nimeguen. The King of France re- 


| ceived theſe letters civilly z but did not ſeem much 


3 | ſatisfied 


— 
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1.8 ſatisfied with them. Montague was called over 1697. 

Ie _. ſoon after this, to get new inſtructions. And Lord www 

d Danby aſked him, how the King of France received 

16 the news of the marriage. He anſwered, as he would 

il have done the loſs of an army; and that he had 

e ſpoke very hardly of the Duke, for conſenting to 

— it, and not at leaſt acquainting him with it. Lord 

al Danby anſwered, he wronged him; for he did not 

16 know of it an hour before it was publiſhed, and 

15 the King himſelf not above two hours. All this 

ac relation I had from Montague himſelf. It was a 

CE maſter-piece indeed, and the chief thing in the 
e MF Earl of Danby's miniftry, for which the Duke 7 | 
0 never forgave him. i Eh As l | 
h Upon the general. ſatisfaction that this marriage 16 78. 

at gave the whole Nation, a new ſeſſion of Parlia . 

7. ment was called in the beginning of the year 78: 

1c To which the King declared the ſenſe he had of 

0 the dangerous ſtate their neighbours were in, and ; 
Ce that it was neceſſary he ſhould be put in a poſture g 
t. do bring things to a balance. So the Houſe was | 
d preſſed to ſupply the King in ſo plentiful a manner, 

T. as the occaſion did require. The Court aſked 

Y money, both for an army and a fleet. Sir William 

at Coventry ſhewed the great inconvenience of raiſing 

of a land army, the danger that might follow on it, 

* the little uſe could be made of it, and the great 

W charge it muſt put the Nation to: He was for 

n hiring bodies from the German Princes, and for 

er aſſiſting the Dutch with money: And he moved 

th to recal our troops from France, and to employ 

2s them in the Dutch Service: He thought, that 

d | which did more properly belong to England, was 

d to ſet out a great fleet, and to cut off the French 

„ trade every where; for they were then very high _ 

d in their manufactures and trade ; their people were 

0 ingenious as well as induſtrious; they wrought 

2 | hard, and lived low; fo they fold cheaper than 
e- others could do; and it was found, that we ſent 

1 very near a million of our Money in ſpecie every 


year 
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year for the balance of our trade with them. But 


the King had promiſed ſo many Commiſſions to 


men of quality in both Houſes, that this carried 
it for a land army. It was ſaid, what hazard 
could there be from an army commanded by men 
of eſtates, as this was to be? A. ſevere act paſs'd 
prohibiting all importation of the French manu- 
factures or growth for three years, and to the next 
ſeſſion of Parliament after that. This was made 
as ſtrict as was poſſible: And for a year after 
it was well look'd to. But the merchants found 
ways to evade it: And the Court was too much 
French, not to connive at the breach of it. In 


the preamble of this Act it was ſet forth, that 
we were in an actual war with France. This was 
. excepted to, as not true in fact. But the miniſtry 


Supplies 
given to- 
wards the 
War, 


J » 


affirmed we were already engaged fo far with the 
Allies, that it was really a war, and that our 
troops were already called from France. Coventry 
in ſome heat ſaid, the King was engaged, and he 
would rather be guilty of the murder of forty men, 
than to do any thing to retard the progreſs of the 


war. The oddneſs of the expreſſion made it to be 


often objected afterwards to him. A poll bill was 
anted, together with the continuance of the ad- 
itional cuſtoms, that were near falling off. Six 
hundred thouſand pound was alſo given for a land 
army, and for a fleet. All the Court party mag- 
nified the deſign of raiſing an army. They ſaid, 


the employing hired troops was neither honourable 


nor ſafe. The Spaniards were willing to put Oſtend 
and Newport in our hands: And we could not be 
anſwerable for theſe places, if they were not kept 
by our dwn people. e 807 

At this time the King of France made a ſtep 
that ſtruck terror into the Dutch, and enflamed 
the Engliſh out of meaſure. Louvoy till then 


was rather bis father's aſſiſtant, than a miniſter 


upon his own foot. He at this time gained the 


credit with the King, which he maintained ſo long 
7 8 1 e afterwards. 
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afterwards. He propoſed to him the taking of 1678. 
Ghent; and thought that the King's getting WWW 


into ſuch a place, ſo near the Dutch, would im- 
mediately diſpoſe them to a peace. But it was 
not eaſy to bring their army ſo ſoon about it, 
without being obſerved : So the execution ſeemed 
impoſſible. He therefore laid ſuch a ſcheme of 
marches and countermarches, as did amuſe all the 
Allies. Sometimes the deſign ſeemed to be on the 
Rhine : .Sometimes on Luxemburgh. And while 
their forces were ſent to defend thoſe places, where 
they apprehended the deſign was laid, and that 
none of the French Generals themſelves did 
apprehend what the true deſign was, all on the 


| ſudden Ghent was inveſted : and both town and 


. 


citadel were quickly taken. This was Louvoy's 
maſter-piece. And it had the intended effect. It 
brought the Dutch to reſolve on a peace. The 
French King might have taken Bruges, Oftend, 
and Newport. But he only took Ypres ; for he 
had no mind to provoke the Engliſh. He was 
ſure of his point by the fright this put the Dutch 
in. We were much alarmed at it. And the Duke 
of Monmouth was inimediately feat over with 
ſome of the Guards. bY 


But the Parliament grew jealous, as they had The affairs 
great cauſe given them, both by what was then of Scot- 


doing in Scotland, and by the management they 
obſerved at Court. And now I muſt look North- 
ward to a very extraordinary ſcene that opened 
there. Duke Lauderdale and his Ducheſs went to 
Scotland the former year. Her deſign was to 
parry her Daughters into two of the great families 
of Scotland, Argile and Murray, which the did. 
But, things being then in great diſorder, by reaſon 
of the numbers and. defperate tempers of thoſe 
who were into ae Sharp pretended, he 


was in great danger of his life; and that the 
rather, becauſe the perſon that had made the at- 
tempt on him was, let od wb. this, I muſt 
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tell 
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tell what had paſt three years before this. Sharp 
had obſerved a man that kept ſhop at his door, 
who look'd very narrowly at him always as he 
0 by: And he fancied, he was the man that 

aot at him ſix years before. So he ordered him 
to be taken up and examined. It was found, he 


' had two piſtols by him, that were deeply charged, 


Which increaſed the ſuſpicion. Yet the man de- 
nied all. But Sharp got a friend of his to go to 
him, and deal with him to make a full confeſſion: 
And he made ſolemn promiſes, that he would pro- 


cure his pardon. His friend anſwered, he hoped 
he did not intend to make uſe of him to trepan a 


man to his ruin. Upon that, with lifted up hands, 
Sharp promiſed by the living God, that no hurt 
ould come to him, if he made a full diſcovery. 
The perſon, came again to him, and ſaid, if a 
promiſe. was made in a), bh name, the 
2 would tell all. So it was brought before 
he Council. Lord Rothes, Halton, and Prim- 
roſe were ordered to examine him. Primroſe 
{aid it would be a ſtrange force of eloquence, to 
uade a man to confeſs, and be hanged. So 
uke Lauderdale, being the King's Commiſſioner, 


| gave them power to promiſe him his life. And as 


oon as theſe Lords told him this, he immediately 


| kneeled down, and confeſſed the fact, and told the 
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whole manner of it. There was but one perſon 
privy. to it, who was then dead. Sharp was 
. to ſee ſo ſmall a diſcovery made: Yet 
hey could not draw more from him. So then it 
was conſidered, what ſhould be done to him. Some 
moved the. cutting off his right hand. Others 


ſaid, he might Tarn to practiſe with his left 
hand, and to take his revenge; therefore they 


thought both hands ſhould be cut off. Lord 


Rothes, Who was à pleaſant man, ſaid, how ſhall 
be wipe his breech then. This is not very decent 
W A 1 4 TS. * N 1 1 
to be mentioned in ſuch a work, if it were not 


nece Mary ; for when the truth of the promiſe now 


given 
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given was afterwards called in queſtion, this jeſt 16 78 
was called to mind, and made the whole matte 


to be remembred. But Primroſe moved, that 


ſince life was promiſed, which the cutting off a 


limb might endanger, it was better to keep him 
priſoner during life in a caſtle they had in the Baſs, 


a rock in the mouth of the Frith: And thither 


he was ſent. But it was thought neceſſary to make 
him repeat his confeſſion in a Court of Judicature: 
So he was brought into the Juſticiary Court upon 
an indictment for the crime to which it was ex- 
pected he ſhould plead guilty. But the Judge, 
who hated Sharp, as he went up to the bench, 
paſſing by the priſoner ſaid to him, Confeſs no- 
thing, unleſs you are ſure of your limbs as well as 
of your life. Upon this hint he, apprehending the 
danger, refuſed to confeſs : Which being reported 
to the Council, an act was paſt mentioning the 
promiſe and his confeſſion, and adding, that ſince 


he had retracted his confeſſion, they likewiſe re- 


called the promiſe of pardon: The meaning of 
which was this, that, if any other evidence was 
brought againſt him, the promiſe ſhould not cover 


him: But it ſtill was underſtood, that this pro- 


miſe ſecured him from any ill effe&t by his on 
confeſſion. The thing was almoſt forgot after 


four years, the man being in all reſpects very in- 
conſiderable. But now Sharp would have his life. 


So Duke Lauderdale gave way to it: And he was 
brought to Edinburgh in order to his trial. Niſpit, 
who had been the King's Advocate, and was one 
of the worthieſt and learnedeſt men of the age, 
was turned out. And Mackenzie was put in his 


place, Who was a man of much life and wit, but 


he was neither equal nor correct in it: He has 
publiſked many books, ſome of law, bur all full 
of faults; for he was a light and ſuperficial man. 
Lockhart was aſſigned counſel for the priſoner. 


And now that the matter came again into peoples 


memory, all were amazed at the proceeding. 
a "wich Be. Primroſe 
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3678. Primroſe was turned out of the ben of Lord 
Way —, Regiſter, and was made Juſtice General. He fan- 
-Cied orders had been given to raze the Act that the | 
Council had made: So he turned the books, and 
he found the Act ſtill on record. He took a copy 
of it, and ſent it to Mitchell's Counſel : That was | 
the priſoner's name. And, a day or two before | 
the trial, he went to Duke Lauderdale, Who, to- 
gether with Sharp, Lord Rothes, and Lord Halton, 
were ſummoned as the priſoner's witneſſes. He 
told him, many thought there had been a promiſe 
of life given. Duke Lauderdale denied it ſtiffly. 
| 0 ſaid, he heard there was an Act of Coun- 
cil made about it, and he wiſhed that might be 
looked into. Duke Lauderdale ſaid, he was ſure 
it was not poſſible, and he would not give himſeli | 


the trouble to turn over the books of Council. 
Primroſe, who told me this, ſaid his conſcience 


led him to give Duke Lauderdale this warning of 


the matter, but that he was not ſorry to ſee him 


thus reject it. The trial was very ſolemn. ' The 


confeſſion was brought againſt him, as full evi- 
dence : To which Lockhart did plead, to the ad- 
miration of all, to ſhew that no extrajudicial - con- 
feſſion could be allowed. in-a Court, \ The hard- 
-ſhips of a priſon, the hopes of life. with other 
practiſes, might draw confeſſions from men, when 


they were perhaps drunk, or out of their ſenſes. 


He brought upon this a meaſure of learning, that 
amazed the audience, out of the lawyers of all 


_ civilized Nations. And, when it was oppoſed to 
this, that the Council was a Court of Judicature, 


he ſhewed, that it was not the proper Court for 


crimes of this nature, and that it had not proceed- | 


ed in this as a Court of Judicature. And he 


brought out likewiſe a great deal of learning upon | 


thoſe heads. But this was over-ruled by the 
Court, and the confeſſion was found to be judicial. 
The next thing pleaded for him was, that it was 
drawn from him upon * and promiſe of life 
And 
* 


of King Cranes I. 
And to this Sharp was examined. The perſon he 1678. 
had ſent to Mitchell gave a full evidence of the 


romiſes he had made him: But Sharp denied 
them all. He alſo denied he heard any promiſe of 
life made him by the Council: So did the Lords 
Lauderdale, Rothes, and Halton, to the afton,ſh- 
ment of all that were preſent. Lockhart upon 
that produced a copy of the Act of Council, that 


made expreſs mention of the promiſe given, and 


of his having confeſſed upon that. And the pri - 
ſoner prayed that the books of Council, which lay 
in a room over that in which the Court ſat, might 
be ſent for. Lockhart pleaded, that ſince che 
Court had judged that the Council was a Judica- 
ture, all people had a right to ſearch into their 
regiſters; and the priſoner, who was like to ſuffer 
by a confeſſion made there, ought to haye the be- 
nefit of thoſe books. Duke Lauderdale, who was 
in the Court only as a witneſs, and ſo had no 


right to ſpeak, ſtood up, and ſaid, he and thoſe 


other noble perſons were not brought thither to be 
accuſed of perjury; and added, chat the |books 
of Council were the King's ſecrets, and that no 
Court ſhould have the peruſing of them. The 
Court was terrified with this, and the Judges were 
divided in opinion. Primroſe, and one other, 
was for calling for the books. But three were of 
opinion, thart they were not to furniſh the priſoner 


with evidence, but to judge of that which he 


brought. And here was only a bare copy, not 
atteſted upon oath, which ought not to have been 
read. So, this defence being rejected, he was caſt 
and condemned. 


As ſoon as the court broke Ps the Lords went And con- 
up ſtairs, and to their ſhame found the Act re- demratien | 
corded, and ſigned by Lord Rothes, as Preſi- 


dent of the Council. He pretended, he ſigned 


every thing that the clerk of Council put in the 
book without reading it. 


to throw it on him. But he, to clear himſelf, 


83 - ſearched 


And it was intended 


21 


. ſearched among his papers, and found a draught % 
of the Act in Niſbit's hand, So, he being rich, | 
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and one they had turned out, they reſolved to put | 
it upon him, and to fine him deeply. But he ex- 
amined the Sederunt in the book, and ſpoke to all 
who were there at the board, of whom nine hap- 
pened to be in Town, who were ready to depoſe 
upon oath, that when the Council had ordered this | 
Act to be drawn; the clerk of the Council deſired 
the help of the King's Advocate in penning it, 
which he gave him; and his draught was approved 
by the Council. And now Lord Rothes's jeſt was 
remembred. [Yet Duke I. auderdale ſtill ſtood to 
it, that the promiſe could only be for interceeding 
with the King for his pardon, ſince the Council 
had not the power of pardoning in them. Lord 
Kincardin acted in this the part of a Chriſtian to 
an enemy. Duke Lauderdale bad writ to him, he 
being then ſerving for him at Court, that he re- 
ferred the account of Mitchell's buſineſs to his 
brother's letters; in which the matter was truly 
related, that upon promiſe of life he had confeſſed 
the fact; and he concluded, deſiring him to aſk 
the King; that he would be pleaſed to make good 
the promiſe. Theſe letters I ſaw in Lord Kin- 
cardin's hand. Before the trial he ſeat a Biſhop 
to Duke Lauderdale,” defiring him to conſider 
better of that matter, before be would upon oath 
deny it: For he was ſure he had it under his, and 
his brother's hand, though he could not yet fall 

upon their letters. But Duke Lauderdale deſpiſed 
This. Yet, before” the execution he went to his 
ouſe in the country, and there found the letters, 


and brought them in with him, and ſhewed them 


to that Bihop. All this made ſome impreſſion 
on Duke Lauderdale: And he was willing to grant . 
a reprieve, - and to refer the matter to the King. 
So a petition was offered to the Council: And he 
ſpoke for it. But Sharp ſaid, that was upon the 
area r the expoſing his proven” to any man 3 
| would 
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would attempt to murder him, ſince favour was 1678. 
to be ſhewed to ſuch an aſſaſſin. Then ſaid Duke —w— 
Lauderdale, in an impious jeſt, Let Mitchell © 
glorify God in the graſs market, which was the 
place where he Was to be hanged. This action, 
and all concerned in it, were look'd at by all people 
with horror. And it was ſuch a ' complication of 
treachery, perjury, and cruelty, as the like had nor 
perhaps been known,. "Yet Duke Lauderdale had 
a Chaplain, Hickes, afterwards Dean of Worceſter, 
who publiſhed a falſe and partial relation of this 
matter, in order to the juſtifying of it. Prim- 
roſe not only gave me an account of this matter, 
but ſent me an authentick record of the trial, every 
5 Page ſigned by the clerk' of the Court; of which 

have here given an abſtract. This I ſet down the 
more fully, to let my readers ſee to what a height 


A in wickedneſs men may be carried, after they have 
. once thrown off good principles. What Sharp 
18 did now to preſerve himſelf from ſuch practices 
3 was probably that which, both in the juſt judg- 
74 ment of Gods and the enflamed fury of wicked 
* arg brought him two years after to ſuch a diſmal 
= =... my 3 
This made way to more deſperate undertakings. 
Conventicles grew in the Welt to a very unſuffer- 
P able pitch : They had generally with them a troop 
4 of armed and deſperate men, that drew up, and 
F {ent parties out to ſecure them. Duke Lauderdale 
1 upon this threatned he would extirpate them, and 
3 ruin the whole country, it a ſtop was not put to 
« thoſe meetings. The chief men of thoſe parts 


upon that went into Edinburgh: They offered to 
guard and aſſiſt any that ſhould be ſent to execute 
the laws againſt all offenders; and offered to leave 
ſome as Hoſtages, who ſhould be bound body for 
body for their ſecurity : They confeſſed there were 
many Conventicles held among them in a moſt 
ſcandalous manner: But, tho they met in the 
fields, and many of them were armed, yet, when 
ö * p 1 TE" 4 SES \ 1 , 
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1 5 any of the other ſide, how falſe or frivolous ſo- 


illegal. 
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1678. their ſermons were done, they diſperſed themſelves : 
And there was no violent oppoſition made at any 

| time to the execution of the law : So, they ſaid, 

there was no danger of the publick peace of the 
country. Thole conventicling people were be- 


come very giddy and furious: And ſome hot and 


hair-brained young preachers were chiefly followed 
among them, who infuſed wild principles into 
their hearers, which were diſowned by the chict 
men of the party. The truth was, the country 
was in a great diſtraction: And that was chiefly 
occaſioned by the ſtrange adminiſtration they were 
The admi- then under. Many grew weary of their country, 
niſtration and even of their lives. If Duke Lauderdale, 
there gre or any of his party, brought a complaint againſt 


ever, they were ſummoned upon it to appear be- 
fore the Council, as ſowers of ſedition, and as men 
that ſpread lies of the Government: And upon the 
lighteſt pretences they were fined and impriſoned. 
When very illegal things were to be done, the 


common method was this: A letter was drawn 
for it to be ſigned by the King, directing it upon 


ſome colour of law or ancient practice: The King 
ſigned whatſoever was thus Ent to him: And 
when his letter was read in Council, if any of the 
lawyers or others of the board offered to object 
to it, he was brow-beaten, as a man that oppoſed 
the King's ſervice, and refuſed to obey his orders. 
And by theſe means things were driven to great 
extremities. | wx 5 
Upon one of thoſe letters, a new motion was 


ſet on foot, that went beyond all that had been 


yet made. All the landlords in the Weſtern 
Counties were required to enter into bonds for 
themſelves, their wives, children, ſervants, tenants, 
and all that lived upon their eſtates, that they 
ſhould not go to Conventicles, nor harbour any 
vagrant teachers, or any Intercommuned perſons ; 
and that they ſhould live in all points according 

| to 
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to law under the penalties of the laws. This was 1678. 
generally refuſed by them: They ſaid, the law did 


not impoſe it on them: They could not be an- 
ſwerable for their ſervants, much leſs for their 
tenants: This put it in the power of every ſervant 
or tenant to ruin them. Upon their refuſing this, 


1 Duke Lauderdale writ to the King, that the 


country was in a ſtate of rebellion, and that it was 
neceſſary to proceed to hoſtilities for reducing them. 
So by a letter, ſuch as he ſent up, the King left 


it to him and the Council to take care of the 


publick peace in the beſt way they could. 


Upon this all the force the King had was ſent au army 
into the weſt country, with ſome cannon, as if of High- 
it had been for ſome dangerous expedition: And larders 


letters were writ to the Lords in the Highlands, “ 


| to ſend all the ftrength they could to aſſiſt the upon fr 
King's army. The Marquiſs of Athol, to ſhew quarter. 


his greatneſs, ſent 2400 men. The Earl of Braid- 
albin ſent 1700. And in all, Sooo men were 
brought into the country, and let looſe upon free 
quarter. A Committee of Council was ſent to 
give neceſſary orders. Here was an Army. But 
no enemy appeared. The Highlanders were very 
unruly, and ſtole, and robbed every where. The 
gentlemen of the country were required to de- 
liver up their arms upon oath, and to keep no 
horſe above four pound price. The gentlemen 
looked on, and would do nothing. This put Duke 
Lauderdale in fuch a frenzy, that at Council table 
he made bare his arms above his elbow, and fwore 
by Jehovah he would make them enter into thoſe 
bonds, Duke Hamilton, and others, who were 
vexed to ſee ſuch waſte made on their eſtates, in 
plowing time eſpecially, came to Edinburgh to 
try if it was poſſible to mollify him. But'a Pro- 
clamation was ifſued our, requiring all the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe Counties to go to their houſes, to be 
aſſiſtant to the King's hoſt, and to obey ſuch orders 
as ſhould be ſent them. And by another pro- 
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1678. clamation all men were forbidden to go out of the 
Kingdom without leave from the Council, on pre- 


force a rebellion; which they thought would be 
ſoon quaſh'd, and would give a good colour for 
1 | keeping, up an army. And Duke Lauderdale's 
| | party depended fo much on this, that they began 
G to divide in their hopes the confiſcated eſtates 


among them: So that on Valentine's day, inſtead | 


| of drawing miſtreſſes, they dtew eſtates. And 


| great joy. appeared in their looks upon. a falſe | 


alarm that was brought them of an inſurrection : 
And they were as much dejected, when they knew 
lit was falſe. It was happy for the publick peace, 
| . - \ that the people were univerſally poſſeſſed with this 
__ *» .. ® * Opinion: For when they ſaw a rebellion was de- 

© fared, they, bore the preſent oppreſſion more quietly, 
than perhaps they would have done, if it had not 
been for that. All the chief men of the country 


and charged with a great many crimes, of which 
they were required to purge themſelves. by oath : 
Otherwiſe they would hold-them guilty, and pro- 
ceed againſt them as ſuch. It was in vain to 


practice only of the Courts of Inquiſition. Yet 
the gentlemen, being thus forced to it, did purge 
themſelves by, oath. And, after all the enquiries 
that were. made, there did not appear one ſingle 
circumſtance to prove that any rebellion was in- 
tended. And When all other things failed ſo evi- 
dently, recourſe was had to a writ, which a man 
who ſuſpects another of ill deſigns towards him 
may ſerve him with: And it Was called Law-Bor- 
roughs, as moſt uſed in Boroughs. This lay 
againſt a whole family: The maſter was anſwerable, 
7 1 one of his houſhold broke it. So, by a 
new practice, this writ was ſerved upon the whole 
country at the King's ſuit : And, upon NOS 

3 , de 


tence that their ſtay was neceſſary for the King's 
. ſervice. Theſe things ſeemed done on deſign to | 


were ſummoned. before the Committee of Council, | 


pretend, that this was againſt all law, and was the | 
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the writ, ſecurity was to be given, much 1 the 
binding men to their good behaviour. Many 
were put in priſon for refubng.. to give this ſe- 
curit 

Duke Hamilton had intimation ſent him, that 
it was deſigned. to ſerve this on him. So he, and 
ten or twelve of the Nobility, with about fifty 
gentlemen of quality, came up to complain of 
all this; which looked like French, or rather 


like Turkiſh government. The Lords of Athol 


and Perth, who had been two of the Committee 
of Council, now fallen off from Duke 
Lauderdale, 

an account of the Whole progreſs of this matter. 
The clamour this made was ſo. high, that Duke 
Lauderdale ſaw he could not ſtand under it. So 
the Highlanders were ſent home, after they had 
walted- Sthe country near two months. And he 
magnified this as an act of his compaſſion, that 
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Many of 
the No- 
bility 
came up 
to com- 
plain to 


the King. 


e up with them to give the King 


they were ſo ſoon diſmiſt. Indeed all his own 


party were againſt, him in it. Lord Argile ſent 
none of his men down with the other Highlanders. 


And Lord Stairs pretended that by a fall his hand 
was out of joint: So he ne none of theſe wild 


orders. 

When the Scotch Nobility came to London, the 
King would not ſee them, becauſe they were come 
out of the Kingdom in contempt of a Proclama- 
tion; tho' they ſaid, that Proclamation, being 
intended to hinder them from bringing their com- 
plaints to the King, was one of their greateſt 
grievances. But it was anſwered, they ought to 
have aſked leave: And if it had been denied them, 


But the 
King 

would not 
ſ:e them. 


they were next to have aſked: the King's. leave 


And the King inſiſted ſtill on this. Only he ſaw 


| the Lords of Athol and Perth. The madneſs. f 
this proceeding made him conclude, that Duke 
Lauderdale's head was turned. Vet he would not 


diſown, much leſs puniſh him for what he had 
done. But he intended to put Scotland in another 
management, 
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A at the head of it. So he ſuffered him to go to the 
Scotch Lords, and be their interceſſor with him. 


They were all much charmed with the ſoftneſs of 
his temper and behaviour: But, tho' he aſſured 


them the King would put their affairs in other 


hands, they looked on that as one of the King's 
artifices to get rid of them. The matter made 


great noiſe : And it was in the time of the ſeſſion 
of Parliament here. And all people faid, that by 


the management in Scotland it appeared what was 
the ſpirit of the Government; ang what would be 
done here, as ſoon as the deſigns of the Court were 
brought to a' greater perfection. The Earl of | 
Danby, by ſupporting Duke Lauderdale, heightned | 
the prejudices that himſelf lay under. The Duke 
did alſo juſtify his conduct; which raiſed higher 

jealouſies of him, as being pleaſed with that method 
f government. The chief of the Scotch Nobility 


were heard before the Cabinet-Council. And the 


Earl of Nottingham held them chiefly to the point 
of coming out of the Kingdom in the face of a 
Proclamation. They ſaid, ſuch Proclamations 
were anciently legal, when we had a King of our 
own among ourſelves: But now it was manifeſtly 
againſt law, ſince it barred them from acceſs to the 
King, which was a right that was never to be de- 


nied them. Lord Nottingham objected next to 


them a practice of making the heads of the families 


or clans in the Highlands to bind for their whole 


name; and why by a parity of reaſon might they 
not be required to bind for their tenants ? It was 


anſwered, that anciently eſtates were let ſo low, 


that ſervice and the following the landlords was 
inſtead of a rent; and then, in the inroads that 
were made into England, landlords were required 
to bring their tenants along with them: But now | 
lands were let at rack: And ſo an end was put to 


chat ſervice: In the Highlands the feuds among 


the families were ſtill ſo high, that every name 
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of it for their own ſecurity, that he was really the WY 
maſter of them all, and ſo might be bound for 
them: But even this was only to reſtrain depre- 
dations and murthers: And it was an unheard of 
ſtretch, to oblige men to be bound for others in 
matters of Religion and Conſcience, whether real 


8 Or pretended. . 


The whole matter was at that time let fall. And A Con- 
Duke Lauderdale took advantage from their ab- vention of 
ſence to deſire leave from the King to ſummon a Eſtates 
Convention of Eſtates ; from whom he might * = 
more certainly underſtand the ſenſe of the whole juftifies 
Kingdom. And, what by corrupting the Nobility, the admi- 
what by carrying elections, or at: leaſt diſputes C Tation. 
about them, which would be judged as the ma- 
jority ſnould happen to be at firſt, he hoped to 
carry his point. So he iſſued out the writs, while 
they were at London, knowing nothing of the 
deſign. And theſe being returnable in three 


. weeks, he laid the matter ſo, that before they could 


get home, all the elections were over: And he was 
maſter of above four parts in five of that Aſſembly. 
So they granted an aſſeſſment for three years, in 
order to the maintaining a greater. force. And 
they wrote a letter to the King, not only juſtify- 
ing, but highly magnifying Duke Lauderdale's 
government. This was ſo. baſe and ſo abje&t a 
thing, that it brought the whole Nation under 
great contempt. | 
And thus 1 leave the affairs of Scotland, which Affairein 
had a very ill influence onthe minds of the Engliſh; England. 
chiefly on the, Houſe of Commons: then fitting, 


who upon it made a new addreſs againſt Duke 


Lauderdale. And that was followed by another 
of a higher ſtrain, repreſenting to the King the 
iil effects of his not harkning to their addreſs the 
former year with relation to foreign affairs; and 


deſiring him to change his Miniſtry, and to diſ- 


miſs all thoſe that had adviſed the . 
Sar : -"— THAT 
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1678; that time, and his delaying ſo long to aſſiſt the 
Allies. This was carried only by a ſmall majo- 
The rity of two or three. So Lord Danby brought 
Houſe of up all his creatures, the aged and infirm not ex- 


args as cepted: And then the majority lay the other way : 


jous of the And by ſhort adjournments the Parliament was 
Court. kept ſitting till Midſummer. Once Lord Danby, 
| thinking he had a clear majority, got the King to 
end a meſſage to the Houle, deſiring an additional 
Revenue of 3003000: during life. This ſet the 
_ Houſe all in a flame. It was ſaid, here was no 


demand for a war. but for a revenue, which would 


furniſhi the Court ſo well, that there would be no 
more need of Parliaments. The Court party 
thought ſuch a gift as this would make them uſe- 
leſs. So the thing was upon one debate rejected 
without a diviſion. Lord Danby was much cen- 
{ured for his raſh attempt, which diſcovered the de- 
ſigns of the Court too barefacedly. At the ſame time 
he ordered Montague to treat with the Court of 
France for a peace, in caſe they would engage to 


pay the King $00,000 l. a year for three years. So, 


when that came afterwards to be known, it was 
then generally believed, that the deſign was to keep 
up and model the army now raifed,. reckoning 
there would be money enough to pay them till the 
Nation ſhould be brought under a military go- 
vernment. And the opinion of this prevailed fo, 
that Lord Danby became the. moſt hated Miniſter 
that had ever been about the King. All people 
ſaid now, they ſaw the ſecret of that high favour 


he had been ſo long in, and the black defigns that 


he was contriving. At this time expreſſes went 
very quick between England and France: And 


the ſtate of foreign affairs varied every poſt. So that 


it was viſible we were in a ſecret negotiation: Of 
which Temple has given ſo particular an Account, 
that I refer my reader wholly to him. But I ſhall 
add one particular, that he has not mentioned: 
Montague, who was a man of pleaſure, was in an 


intrigue 
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ntrigue with the Ducheſs of Cleveland, who was 1678. 
quite caſt off by the King, and was then at Paris.. 


The King had ordered him to find out an aſtro- 
loger, of whom it was no wonder he had a good 
opinion ; for he had, long before his Reſtoration, 
foretold he ſhould enter London on the 29th of 
May 60. He was yet alive, and Montague found 
him; and ſaw he was capable of being corrupted. 
So he reſolved to prompt him, to ſend the King 


ſuch hints as ſhould ſerve his own ends. And he 


was ſo bewitched with the Ducheſs of Cleveland, 


chat he truſted her with this ſecret. But ſhe, grow- 


ing jealous of a new amour, took all the ways 
ſhe could think on to ruin him, reſerving this of 
the aſtrologer for her laſt ſhift. And by it ſhe 
compaſſed her ends: For Montague was entirely 


loſt upon it with the King, and came over without 
being recalled. The Earl of Sunderland was ſent 


Embaſſador in his room, | 


The treaty went on at Nimeguen, where Temple A fairs 
and Jenkins were our Plenipotentiaries. The States a road. 
were reſolved to have a peace. The Prince of 
Orange did all he could to hinder it. But De 


Wit's party began to gather ſtrength again. And 
they infuſed a jealouſy in all people, that the 


Prince intended to keep up the war for his own 


ends, A peace might be now had by reſtoring all 
that belonged to the States, and by a tolerable 


barrier in Flanders. It is true, the great difficulty 


was concerning their allies, the King of Denmark, 
and the Elector of Brandenburgh ; who had fallen 
on the Swede, upon the King's declaring for France, 
and had beat him out of Germany. No peace 
could be had, unleſs the Swede was reſtored. 
Thoſe Princes who had been quite exhauſted by 
that war, would not conſent to this. So they, 
who had adhered ſo faithfully to the States in their 
extremity, preſſed them to ſtick by them. And 
this was the Prince of Orange's conſtant topick : 
How could they expect any of their allies * 
. e ſtic 
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ſtick to them, if they now forſook ſuch faithful 
friends? But nothing could prevail. It was given 
out in Holland, that they could not depend on 
England, that Court being ſo. entirely in a French; 
intereſt, that they ſuſpected they would, as they 
had once done, ſell them again to the French. | 

And this was believed to be let out by the French 
miniſters themſelves, who, to come at their ends, 

were apt enough. to give up even thoſe who ſa- 
crificed every thing to them. It was ſaid, the 
Court of France would conſider. both Denmark 
and Brandenburgh, and repay the charge of the 
war againſt Sweden. This, it was ſaid, was | 
to force thoſe Princes into a.dependence on France, | 
who would not continue thoſe payments ſo much | 
for paſt as for future ſervices. In the mean while 


the French had blocked up Mons. So the Prince | 


of Orange went to force them from. their poſts. 


Luxemburgh commanded there, and ſeemed to be 
in full hope of a peace, when the Prince came and | 


attacked him. And, notwithſtanding the advan- 
tage of his ſituation, it appeared how much the 
Dutch army was now ſuperior to the French, for they 


beat them out of ſeveral poſts. The Prince had | 
no order to ſtop. He indeed knew that the peace 


was upon the matter concluded. But no intimation 


was yet made to him. So it was lawful for him 


to take all advantages. And he was not appre- 
henſive of a new embroilment, but rather wiſhed 
it. The French treaſure was ſo exhauſted, and 


their King was ſo weary of the war, that no notice 
was taken of the buſineſs of Mons. The treaty at 


Nimeguen was finiſhed, and ratified. Yet new 
difficulties aroſe, upon the French King's refuſing 
to evacuate the places that were to be geſtored till 
the Swede was reſtored to all his dominions. Upon 
this the Engliſh ſtruck in again: And the King 
talked ſo high, as if he would engage in a new 
war, But the French prevented that, and did 
evacuate the places. And then een 
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ill opinion of the deſigns of our Court, if the army 


1 was kept up, that he inſiſted on fixing the day for 


diſbanding it; at which the Duke was very un- 


eaſy. And matters were ſo managed, that the army 


was not diſbanded by the day prefixed for it. So 
the King of France ſav'd his money. And for 


this piece of good management Rouvigny was 


and Brandenburgh into their dependence, under 1678. 
the pretence of repaying the charge of the war... 
X But it was more truly, the engaging them into the 
intereſts of France by great penſions. So a gene- 
ral peace quickly followed. And there was no 
more occaſion for our troops beyond ſea. The 
French were ſo apprehenſive of them, that Rou-- 
== vigny, now Earl of Gallway, was ſent over to ne- 
gotiate matters. That which France inſiſted moſt - 
on, was the diſbanding the army. And the force 
of money was ſo ftrong, that he had orders to offer 
ſix millions of their money, in caſe the army ſnould 
be diſbanded in Auguſt. Rouvigny had ſuch an 


much commended. The tro ps were brought into 


England, and kept up, under the pretence that 


there was not money to pay them off. So all peo- 
ple looked on the next ſeſſion as very critical. The 
party againſt the Court gave all for loſt. They 


believed the Lord Danby, who had fo often 
brought his party to be very near the majority, 


would now lay matters ſo, well as to be ſure to 
carry the Seſſion. And many did ſo deſpair of 
being able to balance his numbers, that they re- 
ſolved to come up no more, and reckoned that all 


oppoſition would be fruitleſs, and ſerve only to 


expoſe themſelves to the fury of the Court. But 


of a ſudden an unlook'd for accident changed all 


their meaſures, and put the Kingdom into ſo great 
a fermentation, that it well deſerves to be opened 
very particularly. I am fo well inſtructed in all 
the ſteps of ir, that I am more capable to give a 


full account of it than any man I know. And I 


will do it ſo impartially, that no party ſhall have 
ö N 
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1678. cauſe to cenſure me for concealing,” or altering the | I 
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called the Popiſh Plot. 
The Po- Three days before Michaelmas Dr. Fonge« came | 
piſh Plot. to me. I had known him at Sir Robert Murray's. J 

He was a gardiner and a chymiſt, and was full of 


projects and notions., He had got ſome. credit in ; | 


Cromwell's time And that kept him poor. He. | 
was a very mean Divine, and ſeemed. credulous and | 
fimple.. But I had always look don him as a in. ; 
cereman. At this vo he told me of TY 4 


ſigus againſt the King ſon ; 225 that Saber. 4 


a Benedictin, had — ed himſelf, of a ponlard, þ 
with which he undertook. to kill him. I Was 
amazed at all this 3 and did not know Aae, 3 
he was crazed, - or had come to me on deſign, to 
involve me in a concealing of treaſon. So 1 went 
to Dr. Lloyd, and ſent him to the Secretary" 8 office | 
with an account of that diſcourſe, of Tonge's, fince 
L would not be guilty of miſpriſion of treaſan, He 
found at the office, that Tonge was mak ing dil- | 
coveries there; of which they made no other -2c- | 
count, but that he intended to get himſelf to be 
made a Dean. I told this next morning to Little- . 
ton and Powel. And they looked on it as a deſign 


of Lord Danby's, to be laid before the next Seſ·. - 


ſion, thereby to diſpoſe them to keep up a, greater | 
force, ſince the Papiſts were plotting againſt, the | 
King's life: This would put an end to all gealou- 
ſies 3 the King, now the Papiſts were conſpiring 
| kgaink his life. But Lord Hallifax, when I told 
bim of it, had another apprehenſion of it. He 
ſaid, conſidering the ſuſpicions all. people had of Þ 
the Duke's: Religion, he believed every diſcovery 
of that ſort would. raiſe a fame, which the Court 
werd not be able to manage. 

Oaees Ihe day after that Titus Oates was brought be: 


character. — the Council. He was the ſon of an Anabap- 


tiſt teacher, Who afterwards conformed, and got 
into MO * took a penefices: as this makes” 
2 2 i 


8 N - 


Hof King Cnantes HI. 


did He was proud andi ill natured, haughty, but 1678. 
ignorant. He had been complained of for ſone 


very indecent expreſſions concerning the myſteries 


of the Chriſtian Religion: He was once preſent- 
dd for perjury. But he got to be a Chaplain in 
one of the King's ſhips, from which he was dif-- 
q miſs d upon complaint of ſome unnatural practices, 


not to be named. He got a qualification from 
the Duke of Norfolk as one of his Chaplains: And 
there he fell into much diſcourſe with the Prieſts 


; that were about that family. He ſeemed inclined 
to be inſtructed in the Popiſn Religion. One 


Hutchinſon, a Jeſuit, had that work put on him. 
He was a weak and light-headed man, and after- 
wards came over to the Church of England. 
Hutchinſon was a Curate about the City near a 
year, and came oft to me, and preached once 
for me. He ſeemed to be a ſincere devout man, 
who did not at all love the Order, for he found 


they were a deceitful and meddling ſort of people. 


They never truſted him with any ſecrets, but em- 


ployed him wholly in making converts. He went 
I afterwards back to that Church. So alli chis was 
thought a juggle only to caſt an odium upon Oates. 


He told me, that Oates and they were always in ill 


terms. They did not“ allow Oates above nine 
pence à day, of hich he complained much. And 


Hutehinſon relieved him often. They wiſhed they 
could be well rid of him; and ſent him beyond 
ſea; being in very ill terms with him. This made 
Hutchinſon conclude, that they had not at that 
time truſted Oates with their ſecrets. Oates was 


kept for ſome time at St. Omers; and from thence 


ſent thto' France into Spain; and was now re- 
turned into England. He had been long acquaint- 
ed with Tonge; and made his firſt diſcovery to 
him. And he, by the means of one Kirby, a Chy- 
miſt,” thar was ſometimes in the King's labora- 


tory,” ſignified the thing to the King. So Tonge 
had an audience; and told the King a long 
Nine RES D 2 | 0 
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1678. of many paſſages, all tending to the taking away 
worm, his life; which the King, as he afterwards told 
me, knew not what to make of: Yet. among ſo * 
many particulars, he did not know but there might 


Tis diſ- 


(Cver y. 


ter too remiſsly: For, if at firſt the thing had been 
traced quick, either the truth or the impoſture of 
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be ſome truth. So he ſent. him to Lord Danby. 


who intended to make ſome uſe of it, but could 
not give much credit to it, and handled the mat - 


the whole affair might have been made appear. 


The King ordered Lord Danby to ſay nothing of 
it to the Duke. In the mean while ſome letters of 
and diſcoveries, 


an odd ſtrain, relating to pl 
were ſent by the poſt to Windſor, directed to Bed. 


dingfield, the Duke's Confeſſor; who, when he 


had read them, carried them to the Duke, and 
proteſted he did not know what they meant, nor 
from whom they came. The Duke carried them 


ther by Longe or Oates, and ſent on deſign to 


have them intercep ed, to give the more credit to 


the diſcovery. The Duke's enemies on the other 
hand gave out, that he had got ſome hints of the 


miſs management for ſix weck s. 
At laſt, on Michaelmas Eve, Oates was brought 
beſore the Council; and entertained them with a 
Jong relation of many diſcourſes he had heard 
among the Jeſuits, of their deſign to kill the King. 
He named perſons, places, and times, almoſt with- 
out number. He ſaid, many Jeſuits had diſ- 
guiſed themſelves, and were gone to Scotland, and 
held Field Conventicles, on deſign to diſtract the 
Government there. He ſaid, he was ſent firſt to 


St. Omers, thence to Paris, and from thence to 


Spain, to negotiate this deſign; and that upon his 


tions from beyond ſea, there was a great meeting 


zof che Jeſuits held in London, in April laſt, in 
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to the King. And he faneied they were writ ei- 
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75 
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| diſcov 5 and brought theſe as a blind to impoſe | 
on the King. The matter lay in a ſecret and re- 


q 


xetrurn, when he brought many letters and direc- | 


SALA 


was, that they came to a reſolution to kill the King 


by ſhooting, ſtabbing, or poiſoning him; that ſe- 


veral attempts were made, all which failed in the 
execution, as ſhall be told when the trials are re- 
lated. While he was going on, waiting for ſome 


certain evidence to accompany his diſcovery, he 


perceived they were jealous of him: And ſo he 


durſt not truſt himſelf among them any more. In 


all this there was not a word of Coniers, of whom 
Tonge had ſpoke to me. So that was dropt. 
This was the ſubſtance of what Oates told the firſt 


day. Many Jeſuits were upon this ſeized on that 


night, and the next day. And their Papers were 
ſealed up next day. He accuſed Coleman of a 
ſtrict correſpondence with P. de la Chaiſe; (whoſe 


name he had not right, for he called him Father 


Le Shee:) And he ſaid in general, that Coleman 
was acquainted with all their deſignss7 | 
Coleman had a whole day free to make his eſ- Coleman 


cape, if he thought he was in any danger. And mm 


he had conveyed all his papers out of the way: feized. 
Only he forgot a drawer under the table, in which 
the papers relating to 74, 75, and a part of 76 
were left. And from theſe I drew the negotia- 
tions, that I have formerly mentioned as directed 
by him. If he had either left all his papers, or 
withdrawn all, it had been happy-for his party. 


| Nothing had appeared, if all his papers had been 


put out of the way. But, if all had been left, it 
might have been concluded, that the whole ſecret 
lay in them. But he left enough to give great jea- 
louſy. ' And, no more appearing, all was believed 
that the witneſſes had depoſed. Coleman went out 
of the way for a day, hearing that there was a 
warrant out againſt him. Bur he delivered him- 


3 ſelf the next day to the Secretary of State. When uk 
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different rooms in a tavern near St. Clements ; and 1678. 
| that he was employed to convey the reſolutions of www .s 
= thoſe in one room to thoſe in another, and ſo to 
hand them round. The iſſue of the conſultation 
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38. * The Haenenr of gan Reign ; 
1678. Oates and he were confronted, Oates did not know | 


him at firſt: But be named him, when be heard | | 
him ſpeak. Yet he only charged him upon hear- BY , 
ſay. 80 he was put im a meſſenger's hands. Oates - 


named Wakeman, the Queen's, phyſician; but a 2 
not know him at all. And. being aſked, if he F 
knew any thing againſt him, he pe he dig | 3 FF 
not; adding, God forbid, he ſhould ſay any thing Þ * 
more than he knew, he would not do that for all q 
the world. Nor did he name Langhorn the fa- | = 4 
mous Lawyer: that; indeed, managed all their con- t 
cerns. The King found him out in one thing. | k 
He ſaid, When he was in Spain, he was carried to WT : 
Don John, who: promiſed great. affiſtance in the 4 
execution, of their deſigns. The King, who knew i - 
Don John well, aſked; him what fort of a man he 1 
was: He anſwered; he was a tall lean man: Now 8 1 

Don Jahn was a little fat man. At. firſt he ſeemed 
to delign to recommend himſelf to the Duke and J 
che Miniſters: For he ſaid; he heard the Jeſuits I 
oſt ſay, that the Duke, was not ſure enough to | « 
them: And they were in doubt, whether he Would 8 
5455 5 approve of their killing the King: But, they were © 
teſolved, if they found him ſtiff in that matter, f 
to diſpatch him likewiſe. He ſaid, they had oft . & 
made uſe of his name, and. counterfeited his band] © 
and ſeal, without his knowledge. He ſaid, che te 
Jeſuits cheriſhed the faction in Scotland againit Ml j; 
Duke Lauderdale; and intended to murder the BF he 
Duke of Ormond, as a great enemy to all their b. 
deſigns. And he affirmed, he had feen many let- tr 
ters, in which theſe things were mentioned, and bi 
had heard them oft ſpoke of. He gave a long ſa 
account of the burning of London, at which they hi 
intended to have killed the King: But they re- ar 
lented, when they ſaw. him ſo active in quenching R 
1 the fire, which, as he ſaid, they had kindled. H 
man's let. The whole town was all over, enflamed with hr 
ters con- this diſcovery. It conſiſted of ſo many particu-W th 
km! it. _> that it was chojght to * above 1 ee an 
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4 But when Coleman's letters came to be read and 1678. 
examined, it got a great confirmation; fince by wy 


ar- theſe it appeared, that ſo many years before they 
des g thought the deſign for the converting the Nation, 
did and rooting out the peſtilent hereſy that had reigned 
he ſo long in theſe northern Kingdoms, was very near 
did 2 its being executed: Mention was oft made of the 
Ng 2 Duke's great zeal for it: And many indecent re- 
all gections were made on the King, for his incon- 
ta- ſtaricy, and his difpolition to be brought to any 
on- ching for money: They depended on the French 
0g. King's aſſiſtance: And therefore were earneſt in 
| ro BYE their endeavours to bring about a general peace, 
the as that which muſt finiſh their deſign. BD 
e On the fecond day after this diſcovery, the King 
. he bent to Newmarket. This was cenſured, as a ver 


2X indecent levity in him, to go and ſee horie-races, 
hen all people were ſo much poſſeſſed with this 
and ol extraordinary diſcovery, to which Coleman's let- 
uits Bi ters-had gained an univerſal credit. While the 
. to King was gone, Tonge deſired to ſpeak with me. 
uld BY Sol went to him to Whitehall, where both he and 
vere Oates were lodged under a guard. I found him 
rer, ſo litted up, that he ſeemed to have loſt the little 
oft ſenſe he had. Oates came in; and made me 'a 
anc BY compliment, that I was one that was mark'd out 
the to be kill'd. He had before ſaid the ſame to Stil- 
inst lingfleet of him. But he made that honour which 
dhe he did us too cheap, when he ſaid Tonge was to 
hci i be ſerved in the fame manner, becauſe he had 
let. tranflated the Jeſuits morals into Engliſh. He 
and BY broke out into great fury againſt the Jeſuits ; and 
long ſad, he would have their blood. But I, to divert 
they him from that train, aſked him, what were the 
— arguments that prevailed on him to change hig 
we Religion, and to go over to the Church of Rome. 
TY He upon that ſtood: up, and laid his hands on his 
with breaſt ; and ſaid, God and his holy Angels knew, 
ticu- that he had never changed, but that he had gone 
con among them on purpoſe: to betray them. This 
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have no regard to any thing he either {aid or ſwore E i 


Godfrey 
is mur- 


thered. 
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gave me ſuch a character of him, that I could 


after that. f C 
A few days after this, a very extraordinary thing 
happened. that contributed more than any other 
thing to the eſtabliſhing the belief of all this evi- 
dence. Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was an eminent 


1 of Peace, that lived near Whitehall. He 


ad the courage to ſtay in London, and keep things 


in order during the plague; which gained him 
much reputation, and upon which he was knight- 


ed. He was eſteemed the beſt Juſtice of Peace in 


England; and kept the Quarter where he lived 1 


in very good order. He was then entring upon a 3 
great deſign of taking up all beggars and putting 
em to work. He was thought vain, and apt to 


take too much upon him. But there are ſo few ; Z 
men of a publick ſpirit, that ſmall faults, tho' they 


lefſen them, yet ought to be gently cenſured. I | 
knew him well, and never had reaſon. to think 
him faulty that way*. He was a zealous Prote- 
ſtant, and loved the Church of England; but had | 
kind thoughts of the Nonconformiits, and was not 


forward to execute the laws againſt them. And 3 


he, to avoid being put on doing that, was not apt | 
to ſearch for Prieits or Maſs-houſes. So that few 
men of his zeal lived in better terms with the Pa- 

piſts than he did. Oates went to him the day be- 
fore he appeared at the Council board; and made 
oath of the narrative he intended ta make, which 


he afterwards publiſhed. This ſeemed to be done 


in diſtruſt of the Privy Council, as if they might 
ſtifle his evidence; which to prevent he put it in 

ſafe hands. Upon that Godfrey was chid for his 
preſuming to meddle in ſo tender a matter. And 


it was generally believed, that Coleman and he | 


Thac b, in taking too auch upon hint. 


were long in a private converſation, between the 


time of his (Coleman's) being put in the meſſen- | 
ger's hands, and his being made a cloſe priſoner ; 


Which | 


1 of King CRARLES H. 

Which was done as ſoon as report was made to 
the Council of the contents of his letters. It is 
certain, Godfrey grew apprehenſive and reſerved: 
For meeting me in the ſtreet, after ſome diſcourſe 
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of the preſent ſtate of affairs, he ſaid, he believed 


he himſelf ſhould be knocked on the head. Vet 


he took no care of himſelf, and went about ac- 


RF cording to his own, maxim, ſtill without a ſervant : 


E For he uſed to ſay, that the ſervants in London 


were corrupted by the idleneſs and ill company 


they fell into, while they attended on their ma- 
ſters. On the day fortnight from that in which 
X Oates had made his diſcovery, being Saturday, 
he went abroad in the morning, and was ſeen about 
one o'clock near St. Clement's Church; but was 
never ſeen any more. He was a punctual man to 
good hours : So his ſervants were amazed when he 
did not come home. Yet, he having an ancient 
mother that lived at Hamerſmith, they fancied, 
he had heard ſne was dying, and ſo was gone to 
ſee her. Next morning they ſent thither, but 
heard no news of him. So his two brothers, who 


lived in the City, were ſent to. They were not 


acquainted with his affairs: So they did not know 


whether he might not have ſtept aſide for debt: 


ſince at that time all people were calling in their 
money, which broke a great many. But, no cre- 
ditors coming about the houſe, they on Tueſday 


publiſhed his being thus loſt. The Council ſate 


upon it, and were going to order a ſearch of all 


the houſes about the town; but were diverted 


from it, by many ſtories that were brought them 
by the Duke of Norfolk. Sometimes it was ſaidg 
he was indecently married: And the ſcene was 


often ſhifted of the places where it was ſaid he was. 


The Duke of Norfolk's officiouſneſs in this matter, 
and the laſt place he was ſeen at, being near Arun- 

del houſe, brought him under great ſuſpicion. On 
Thurſday one came into a Bookſeller's ſhop after 
dinner, and ſaid, he was found thruſt thro? vans 
IP i | word, 
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ſword, That was Preſentiy brought as news to 


me: But the reporter of it was not known. Phat 
night late his body was found in a ditch, about a 


mile out of the town, near St. Pancras Church. 


— 


Oates 
made a 
new diſcc - 
very. 


His ſword was thruſt thre? him. But no blood 


was on his clothes, or about him. His ſhobs were 


clean. His money was in his pocket. Bur no- 


ching was about his neck. And a mark was all 
round it, an inch bfoead; which ſhewed he was 
ſtrangled. His hreaſt was likewiſe all over marked 
with bruiſes ? And his neck was broken. All this 
I ſaw; for Dr. Lloyd and I went to view his body. 
There were many drops of white wax - lights on his 
breeches; whichihe never uſed himſelf. And ſince 


only perſons of quality, or Prieſts, uſe thoſe lights, 1 


this made all people conclude” in whoſe hands he 
muſt have been. And it was viſible he was firſt 
ſtrangled, and then carried to that place, where 
his word was- run khro' his dead body: For a 
while it was given out, that he was a hypocondri- 
acal man, and had killed himfelf. Of this the 
King was poſſeſſed, til Dr.- Lloyd went and told 


him what he had ſeen. The body lay two days ex- 
poſed, many going toe it, who went away much 


moved with” the fight. And indeed mens ſpirits 
were fo ſharpied' upon it, that we all looked on it 
a8 a very great happineſs, that the people did not 
vent their fury upon the Papiſts about the town, © 
The Seffion of Parliament was to be opened 
within three days: And it may be eaſily imagined 
in what a temper they mer. The Court patty were 


dut of countenance. - So the Country party were 


mMaſters this ſeſſion. All Oates's evidence was how 
10 well believed, that it was not ſafe for any man 
to ſeem to doubt of any part of it. He thought 


* 


He had the Nation in his hands, and was ſwel 


up to a high pitch of vanity and inſolence. And 


now he made a new edition of his diſcovery at the 


bar of the Houſe of Commons. He ſald, che Pope 
had declared that England was — 
NOW : | 1 ky”. that 


3 oh 5 ws weld 


of King CHARLES II. 


— he had ſent over commiſſions to ſeveral per- 167 8. 
ſons: And had by theſe made Lord Arundel of — 


Wardour Chancellor, Lord Powis Treaſurer, Sir 
William . Godolphin, then in Spain, Privy Seal, 

Coleman Secretary. of State, Bellaſis General, 
Petre Lieutenant eneral, Ratcliffe Major Gene- 


| ; ral, Stafford Paymaſter General, and Langhorn 


KL 


* 


2 


Advocate General; beſides many other commiſſi- 
ons for ſubaltern officers, Theſe, he ſaid, he ſaw 
in Langhorn's chamber; and chat he had delivered 
out many of them himſelf, and ſaw many more 
delivered by others. And he now ſwore, upon 
his own knowledge, that both Coleman and Wake- 
man were in the plot; that Coleman had given 
eighty Guineas to four ruffians, that went to Wind- 
ſor laſt ſummer, to ſtab the King; that Wakeman 
had undertaken to poiſon him, for which 10000 1. 
was offered him, but that he got the price raiſed 
to 1000 I. He excuſed his not knowing them, 
when confronted with them; and ſaid, that he was 
then ſo ſpent by a long examination, and by not 
ſleeping for two nights, that he was not then maſ- 
ter of himſelf; tho? it ſeemed very ſtrange, that 
he ſhould then have forgot that which he made 
now the main part of his evidence, and ſhould 
have then objected to them only reports upon 
hearſay, when he had ſuch. matter againſt them, 
as, he now ſaid, upon his own knowledge. And 
it ſeemed not very congruous, that thoſe Who went 
to ſtab the King had = t twenty guineas apiece; 
when Wakeman was to have 150001. for à ſafer 
way of killing him. Many other things in the 
diſcovery made it ſeem ill digeſted, and not cre- 
dible. Bellaſis was almoſt perpetually ill of the 
gout. Petre was a weak man, and had never any 
military command. Ratcliffe was a man that lived 
in great ſtate in the North, and had not ſtirred 
from home all the laſt ſummer. , Oates alſo ſwore, 
be delivered a commiſſion to be a Colonel, in 
1 laſt, to Howard, the Earl of Carlifle's bro- 


ther, 


A 
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month at Bath, lodged in the ſame houſe with 
Howard, with whom he was every day engaged 

play. He was then miſerably ill of the gout, 
of which he died ſoon after. Oates did alſo charge 
General Lambert, as one engaged in the deſign, 
who was to have a great poſt, when ſet at liberty. 
But he had been kept in priſon ever ſince the Ret- 
toration; and by that time had loſt his memory 
and ſenſe. But it was thought ſtrange, that ſince 


Oates had ſo often ſaid, what I once heard him 


ſay, that he had gone in among them on deſign to 
betray them, that he had not kept any one of all 
theſe commiſſions to be real proof in ſupport of his 
evidence. He had alſo ſaid to the King, that 
whereas others ventured their lives to ſerve him, 
he had ventured his foul to ſerve him : And yet 


he did ſuffer the four ruffians to go to Windſor to 


Kill him, without giving him any notice of his 


danger. Theſe were characters ſtrong enough to 


give ſuſpicion, if Coleman's letters, and Godfrey's 
murder, had not ſeemed ſuch authentick confir- 


mations, as left no room to doubt of any og | 
e, 


Tillotſon indeed told me, that Langhorn's wi 

who was ſtill as zealous a Proteſtant as he was a 
Papiſt, came oft to him, and gave him notice of 
every thing ſhe could diſcover among them; tho? 
ſne continued a faithful and dutiful wife to the laſt 
minute of her huſband's life. Upon the firſt break- 
ing out of the plot, before Oates had ſpoke a word 


of commiſſions, or had accuſed Langhorn, ſhe en- 
gaged her ſon into ſome diſcourſe upon thoſe mat- 


ters, who was a hot indiſcreet Papiſt. He faid, 


their deſigns were ſo well laid, it was impoſſible 


they could miſearry: And that his father would be 
one of the greateſt men of England; for he had 
ſeen a commiſſion from the Pope, conſtituting 
him Advocate General. This he told me in Stil- 
lingfleet's hearing. 2 $13 ene i Abc 
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1678. ther, that had married the Ducheſs of Richmond. 
But à friend of mine told me, he was all that 
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The Earl of Shaftſbury had got out of the 1672. 
Tower in the former Seſſion, upon his ſubmiſſion; -wyws 


to which it was not eaſy to bring him. But when 


he ſaw an army raiſed, he had no mind to lie lon- 


ger in priſon. The matter bore a long debate, 
the motion he had made in the King's bench being 
urged much againſt him. But a ſubmiſſion al- 
ways takes off a contempt. So he got out. And 
now the Duke of Buckingham and he, with the 


Lords Eſſex and Hallifax, were the governing 
men among the Lords. Many hard things were 


ſaid againſt the Duke. Vet when they tried to 


carry an Addreſs to be made to the King to ſend 
him away from Court, the majority was againſt 


them. 5 f 1 \ 


While things were thus in a ferment at London, Bedlow's 


45 


Bedlow delivered himſelf to the magiſtrates! of crime 


Briſtol, pretending he knew the ſecret of Godirey's 


murder. So he was ſent up to London. The 
Eing told me, that when the Secretary examined 
him in his preſence, at his firſt coming he ſaid he 


knew nothing of the plot; but that he had heard 
that 40000 men were to come over from Spain, 
who were to meet as pilgrims at St. Jago's, and 
were to be ſhip'd for England: But he knew no- 
thing of any fleet that was to bring them over. So 
this was looked on as very extravagant. But he 
ſaid, he had ſeen Godfrey's body at Somerſet 
houſe; and that he was offered 4000 l. by a ſer- 
vant of the Lord Bellaſis, to aſſiſt in carrying it 
away: But upon that he had gone out of town to 
Briſtol, where he was ſo purſued with horror, that 
it forced him to diſcover it. Bedlow had led a ve- 
ry vicious life. He had gone by many falſe names, 


by which he had cheated many perſons. He had 


gone over many parts of France and Spain, as a 
man of quality. And he had made a ſhift to live 


on his wits, or rather by his cheats. So a tender- 


Heſs of conſcience did not ſeem to be that to which 


he was much ſubject. But the very next day after 
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1678. this, when he was brought to the bar of thek Houſe 
yo of Lords, he made a full difcovery of his know- 
ledge of the plot, and of the Lords in the tower: 
For al thoſe againſt whom Oates had informed 

ig was upon this 
convinced, that ſome had been with Bediow after? 
he had been before him, whalhad inſtructed him 


were now prifoners; The 


in this natration, of which he had ſaid the night 
before that he knew nothing: Ant yet he not only 
confirmed the main parts of Oates' s. diſtoveries, 
but added a great deal to them. And he now pre- 


tended, that his rambling over ſo many places of 


— was hin order to eee on this de- 


opehed many of the letters, which th * = 


i ployed to: canine! 8 ni cut grow enfitels "SU! v 


Ge Here were mo] TWO witneſſts to prove the plot, L 
_ proos 4 .f. ” 


that ſeem- ould pre it. And among 


ed to ſup- tui papers of the Jeſuits, hat were ſeied on when 


port the they were iclapt up, two letters! were: found; that 


diſcovery. ſecmad 'to confirm all. One frum Rome 3 


oned the ſending over the patents of Which i 
was ſaid in the detter, that they gueſſed the — 

tents, tho?! their patrons there carried their matters 
ſocſceretly, thar nothing was num, but as they 


chought fir. Phe geſuits, when ehatined upon 


this, Aid, theſe were only patents with relation to 
tho-officesin their order. Anarher letter was, writ 
tos Jeſuit in the nountry; citing i to come to 
London by ther 24th of April which was the day 
in which Oates ſwaxe they r and 
chat fifty af them Had figned tlie reſolution of 
killing the King, which! was tot be executed by 
Grove and Pickering. In the end of that letter it 
was added, I need not enjoin ſectecy, for the na- 


ture of the thing requires it. When the Jeſuit was 


examined to' this;:he ſaid; it was a ſummons for a 
meeting according to the rule of their order: And 
they being to meet during the fitting of the Parli- 
ament, that was the — reaſon for enjoining 
ere) "6 ſecrecy. 
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IF &crecy: 1, Let, onhile mens min- were 8 1678. 
3 pallefied,. theſe e 0. not auh, bur were ns 
73 choughs, an! Ly th | 


At This time © . 5 Whale ; a ge in a 3 


Scotland mention has been made, not having met practices. 
vwich thoſe! rewards. | 


the expected, came up to 
Londan, to accale Duke Lauderdale, as dehgning.. - 
29, Keeg. up che Oppoſition chat, was made to the, 
laws in. Scotland, even at che time that, he ſeemed! 
Bo praſecure, Conventicles, wich!) the, greateſt fury ;; 
or that he had. arenen, the cluat of their, 


A | — into lach, ſnares, that upon the advertiſe». 


ments that he gave, they might haue keen takeng, 


E | but that Duke Lauderdale bad neg olected, 1 it. So hee 


ſaw, ha had a mind, that Cony enxielss fad 80 on, 
at the ſame. time that he was putting the country in 
uch n fame to puniſn them. his he undertopk 
to prove, by thoſe. wirneſſes Of whom on ouher, 


I accalipng.he had, made uſe. He. alſo confeſſed the, 


falſe date of, Tow warrant.upon Which: Baillie had, 
been cepfured. Re, PRE, al thi his, in Writing, and 
gaye it to os Marquis of Achol ; and, preſſed him 
o carry him to Duke Hamilton, and the Earl of 
Kincardin, that he, might beg their pardon, and. 
be aſſured of 2 favour, I Was againſt che 
making uſe of ſo vile a man, and would have no- 
ching to do with him. e. made Ar e o 
Lord Cavendiſh, and to ſome of the Houſe of 
Commons, to whom I gave duch 85 character f 
him, that they would ſee him no more. 

. While he was thus locking about where he could Staley's 
find, a lucky piece of. villany, he happened to go, via. 
into an eating houſe in Covent garden, that was 
over againſt the ſhop of one Staley, the Popiſh 
Banker, ho had been in great credit, but was 


tlien under ſome difficulties; for all his creditors 


came 10 call for their money, Staley happening 
to be in the next room to Carſtairs, Carſtairs pre- 
tended he heard him ſay in French, that the King 


was a rogue, and perſecuted the people of 924 


4+ 
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and that he himſelf would ſtab him, if no body Bl 


— elſe would. The words were writ down, which he 


reſolved to ſwear againſt him. So next morning 


be and one of his witneſſes went to him, and told 


bim what they would ſwear againſt him, and aſked 
a ſum of money of him. He was in much anxiety, © 


— mom Pos 


and ſaw great danger on both hands. Yet he 
choſe: rather to leave himſelf ro their malice, than 


be prey*d'on'by'them. So he was ſeiz'd on And 3 
they ſwore the words againſt him: And he was ap- 
pointed to be tried within five days. When I heard | 


who the witneſſes were, I thought I was bound to 


do what I could to ſtop it. So I ſent both to the 9 
Lord Chancellor, and to the Attorney General, to 
let them know what profligate wretches theſe wit- | 


neſſes were. Jones, the Attorney General, took 


it ill of me, that I ſhould diſparage the King's 
evidence. The thing grew publick, and raiſed 
great clamour againſt me. It was ſaid, I was 

taking this method to get into favour at Court. 
had like wiſe obſerved to ſeveral perſons of weight, 
how many incredible things there were' in the evi- 
dence that was given: I wiſhed they would make 
uſe of the heat the Nation was in to ſecure us effec- 
tually from Popery : We ſaw certain evidence to 
carry us ſo far, as to graft that upon it: But I | 
wiſhed they would not run too haſtily to the taking 

mens lives 'away' upon ſuch teſtimonies. Lord 
Hollis had more temper, than I expected from a 
man of his heat. Lord Hallifax was of the ſame 


mind. But the Earl of Shaftſbury could not bear 


—— a. — an — 


_ the diſcourſe. He ſaid, we muſt ſupport the evi- 
dence; and that all thoſe who undermined the cre- 
dit of the witneſſes were to be look'd on as publick 
enemies. And ſo inconſtant a thing is popularity, 
that I was moſt bitterly railed at by thoſe vhe ſeem- 
ed formerly to put ſome confidence in me. It went 
fo far, that I was adviſed not to ſtir abroad for fear 
of publick affronts. But theſe things did not 
daunt me. Staley was brought to his trial, WE 
ao : { 1 
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did not hold long. The witneſſes gave a full evi- 1678. 
= dence againſt him: And he had nothing to offer 


to take away their credit. He only ſhewed how 
improbable it was, that in a publick houſe he 
thoald talk fach things with ſo loud a voice as to 


be heard in the next room, in a quarter of the 


rows where almoſt every body underitood French. 
He was caſt : And he prepared himſelf very ſeri- 
ouſly for death. Dr. Lloyd went to fee him in 
= priſon. He was offered his life, if he would diſ- 
cover their plots. He proteſted, he knew of none; 
and that he had not ſaid the words ſworn againſt 
him, nor any thing to that purpoſe. And hedicd 
the firſt of thoſe who ſuffered on the account of the 
plot. Duke Lauderdale, having heard how I had 
moved in this matter, railed at me with open 

mouth. He ſaid, I had ſtudied to ſave Staley, 

for the liking I had to any one that would murder 
the King. And he infuſed this into the King, ſo 


chat he repeated it in the Houſe of Lords to a com- 


| pany that were ſtanding about him. 2 8 

Yet ſo ſoon could the King turn to make uſe of a 
man whom he had cenſured ſo unmercifully, that 
two days after this he ſent the Earl of Dunbarton, 
that was a Papiſt, and had been bred in France, 
and was Duke Hamilton's brother, to me, to de- 
ſire me to come to him ſecretly, for he had a mind 
do talk with me. He ſaid, he believed I could do 
him ſervice, if I had a mind to it. And the See 
of Chicheſter being then void, he ſaid, he would 
not diſpoſe of it, till he ſaw whether I would de- 
ſerve it, or not. I aſked, if he fancied I would 
be a ſpy, or betray any body to him. But he un- 
dertook to me, that the King ſhould aſk me no 


queſtion, but ſhould in all points leave me to m7 


liberty, : 


% 


An accident fell in. before I went to him, which The 
took off much from Oates's credit. When he was Queen 
examined by the Houſe of Lords, and had made 
the ſame narrative to them that he had offered to 
N ö the plot. 
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1678. the Commons, they aſked him, if he had now 


> named all the perſons whom he knew to be in- 1 
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volved in the plot? He ſaid, there might be ſome 

inferior perſons whom he had perhaps forgot, but 

he had named all the perſons of note. Yet, it 

ſeems, afterwards he bethought himſelf: And 
Mrs. Elliot, wife to Elliot of the bedchamber, 

came to the King, and told him, Oates had fome- 

what to ſwear againft the Queen, if he would give 

way to it. The King was willing to give Oates 
line enough, as he expreſſed it to me, and ſeemed RF 

to give way to it. So he came out with a new 

ſtory, that the Queen had ſent for ſome Jeſuits | | 

to Somerſet houſe; and that he went along with | 

| 
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them, but ſtaid at the door, when they went in; 
where he heard one, in a woman's voice, expreſſing BW ⁵ 
her reſentments of the uſage ſhe had met with, - 
and aſſuring them ſhe would aſſiſt them in taking 
off the King: Upon that he was brought in, and 
preſented to her: And there was then no other 
woman in the room but ſhe. When he was bid 
deſcribe the room, it proved to be one of the pub- 

lick rooms of that Court, which are ſo great, that 

the Queen, who was a woman of a low voice, 
could not be heard over it, unleſs ſhe had ſtrained 

for it. Oates, to excuſe his ſaying that he could 

not lay any thing to the charge of any beſides thoſe 

he had already named, pretended, that he thought 

then it was not lawful to accuſe the Queen, But 

this did not ſatisfy people. Bedlow, to, ſupport 

this, ſwore, that being once at chapel at Somerſet 

houſe, he faw the Queen, the Duke, and ſome 

others very earneſt in diſcourſe in the cloſet above; 


and that one came down with much joy, and ſaid, 


the Queen had yielded at laſt; and that one ex- 
3 this to him beyond ſea, and ſaid, it was to 
Kill the King. And, beſides Bedlow's oath that 
he ſaw Godtrey's body in Somerſet houſe, it was 
remembred, that at that time . the Queen was for 
ſome days in ſo cloſe a retirement, that no perſon 

25 was 


was admitted. Prince Rupert came then to wait 1678. 
on her, but was denied acceſs. This raiſed a ww 
ſtrange ſuſpicion of her. But the King would not 

ſuffer that matter to go any farther. | 

While examinations, were going on, and prepa- A law - 
ration was making for the trial of the priſoners, a paſt for 
bill was brought into the Houſe: of Commons, re- ac] 
quiring all members of either Houſe, and all ſuch taken by 


as might come into the King's Court, or preſence, both 


Y to take a teſt againſt Popery z in which, not only Houſes. 


ZE Tranſubſtantiation was renounced, but the wor- 
X ſhip of the Virgin Mary, and the Saints, as it was 


practiſed in the Church of Rome, was declared to 


be idolatrous. This paſſed in the Houſe of Com- 

mons without any difficulty. But in the Houſe of 
Lords, Gunning, Biſhop of Ely, maintained, that 
the Church of Rome was not idolatrous. He was 

X anſwered by Barlow, Biſhop of Lincoln. The 
Lords did not much mind Gunning's arguments, 

but paſſed the bill. And tho' Gunning had ſaid, 

that he could not take that teſt with a good con- 
ſcience, yet, as ſoon as the bill was paſt, he took 

it in the croud with the reſt. The Duke got a Wich a 
E to be put in it for excepting himſelf, He provito 
poke upon that occaſion with great earneſtneſs, Oaks 
and with tears in his eyes. He ſaid, he was now > 
to caſt himſelf upon their favour in the greateſt 
concern he could have in this world. He ſpoke 
much of his duty to the King, and of his zeal for 

the Nation: And ſolemnly proteſted, that, hat- 

ever his religion might be, it ſhould only be a pri- 

vate thing between God and his own foul, and that 

no effect of it ſhould ever appear in the govern- 
ment. The proviſo was carried for him by a few, 
voices. And, contrary to all mens expectations, 

it paſt in the Houſe of Commons. There was alſo 

a proviſo, put in, excepting nine ladies about the 
Queen. And ſhe ſaid, ſhe would have all the La- 
dies of that religion caſt lots, who ſhould be com- 
prehended. Only ſhe named the Ducheſs of Portſ- 
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mouth, as one whom ſhe would not expoſe to the 
uncertainty of a lot; which was not thought very 
decent in her, -tho* her circumſtances at that 


time required an extraordinary ſubmiſſion to the 


King in every thing. | 
Coleman was brought to his trial. Oates and 


Bedlow ſwore flatly againſt him, as was mentioned 


before. He denied, thar he had ever ſeen either 
the one or the other of them in his whole life: And 
defended himſelf by Oates's not knowing him, 
when they were firſt confronted, nor objecting 
thoſe matters to him for a great while after. He 
alſo preſſed Oates to name the day in Auguſt, in 


which he had ſent the fourſcore guineas to the four 


ruffians. But Oates would fix on no day, tho? he 
was very punctual in matters of leſs moment. 
Coleman had been out of town almoſt that whole 
month. But, no day being named, that ſerved 
him in no ſtead. He urged the improbability of 
his talking to two ſuch men, whom he had by their 
own confeſſion never ſeen before. But they ſaid, 
he'was told that they were truſted with the whole 
ſecret. His letters to P. de la Chaiſe was the hea- 
vieſt part of the evidence. He did not deny, that 


there were many impertinent things in his letters: 


But, he ſaid, he intended nothing in them, but 
the King's ſervice and the Duke's: He never in- 
tended to bring in the Catholick religion, by re- 
bellion, or by blood, but only by a toleration: 
And the aid, that was pray'd from France, was 


only meant the aſſiſtance of money, and the inter- 


poſition of that Court. After a long trial, he was 


convicted: And ſentence paſſed upon him to die as 
a traitor. He continued to his laſt breath denying 


every tittle of that which the witneſſes had ſworn 
againſt him. Many were ſent to him from both 
Houſes, offering to interpoſe for his pardon, if he 
would confeſs. He till proteſted his innocence, 
and took great care to vindicate the Duke, He 
ſaid, his own heat might make him too forward: 


- 
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yy WE For, being perſuaded of the truth of his religion, 1678. 
at he could not but wiſh, that all others were not, 
l only almoſt, but altogether, ſuch as he was, ex 
| cept in that chain; for he was then in irons: He 
id confeſſed, he had mixed too much intereſt for 

d caifing himſelf in all he did; and that he had re- 

er ceived 2500 Guineas from the French Embaſſador, 

d to gain ſome friends to his maſter, but that he 

n, bad kept them to himſelf: He had acted by order 

g in all chat he had done: And he believed the King 
je Knew of his employment, particularly that at Brufſ- 

in ſels. But, tho* he ſeemed willing to be queſtioned 

ur concerning the King, the Committee did not think 

he fit to do it, nor to report what he ſaid, concerning 

mt. WW it; Only in general they reported, that he ſpoke 

le of another matter, about which they did not think 

ed fit to interrogate-him, nor to mention it. Little- 

of ton was one of the Committee; and gave me an 

cir account of all that paſs'd that very night. And I 

d, found his behaviour made great impreſſion on them — 
le all. He ſuffered with much compoſedneſs and de- And exe- 
a- votion; and died much better than he had lived, eution. 
at It was given out at that time, to make the Duke | 
* more odious, that Coleman was kept up from 

ut making confeſſions, by the hopes the Duke ſent 

n- him of a pardon at Tyburn. But he could not be 

te- ſo ignorant, as not to know that, at that time, it 

n was not in the King's power to, pardon him, while 

ras the tide went ſo high. EE: 5 

er- The Nation was now ſo much alarmed, that all 

as people were furniſhing themſelves with arms, which 


as heightned the jealouſy of the Court. A bill paſs'd 
ng in both Houſes for e all the Militia, and for 


rn keeping it together for ſix weeks: A third part, 
th if I remember right, being to ſerve a fortnight, 
he and fo round. I found, ſome of them hoped when 
br, that bill paſt into a law, they would. be more maſ- 
Je ters; and that the Militia would not ſeparate, till 


d: WW all che demands of the 7 Houſes ſhould as 958 | 
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ed. The King rejected che bill, . Sy offered to 
him for his aſſent. 

I waited often on him all the month of Decem- 
te.” He came to me to Chiffinch's, a Page of the 
back ſtairs; and kept the time he aſſigned me to a 
minute. He was alone, and talked much, and 
very freely with me. We agreed in one thing, that 
the greateſt part of the evidence was a contrivance. 


But he ſuſpected, ſome had ſer on Oates, and in- 
ſtructed him : And he named the Earl of Shafts- 


. bury, I was ; of another mind. I thought the ma- 
ny groſs things in his narrative ſhewed, there was 
no abler head than Oates, or Tonge, in the framing 
it: And Oates in his firſt ſtory had covered the 
Duke, and the Miniſters ſo much, that from thence 
it ſeemed clear that Lord Shaftſbury had no hand 
in it, who hated them much more than he did Po- 
ER fancied, there was a deſign of a rebel- 
7 on foot. I aſſured him, I ſaw no appearances 
of ir. 1 told him, there was a report breaking 
nt, that he intended to legitimate the Duke of 
Monmouth. He anſwered quick, that, as well as 
115 lov'd him, he had rather fee him hanged. Yet 
he apprehended a rebellion ſo much, that he ſeem- 
ed not rl leaſed that the party ſhould fatter them- 
ſelves wich that imagination, hoping that would 
Keep them quiet in a dependence upon himſelf: 
And he ſuffered the Duke of Monmouth to uſe all 
methods to make himſelf popular, reckoning that 
he could keep him in his own management. He 
was ſurpriſed, when I told him that Coleman had 
inſinuated that he knew of all their foreign nego- 
tiations s or at leaſt he ſeemed ſo to me. I preſſed 
him much to oblige the Duke to enter into con- 


ferences with ſome of our Divines, and to be pre- 


ſent at them himſelf, This would. very much clear 
him of jealouſy, and might have a good effect on 
his brother: At leaſt it would give the world ſome 


hopes; like what Henry IV. of France, his grand- 


fat! er, did, which kept a, party firm to him for 
Os ſome 
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ſome time before he changed. He anſwered, that 1678. 


0 
: his brother had neither Henry IV. 's underſtanding, www 
\ nor his conſcience: For he believed, that King 8 
c WE was always indifferent as to thoſe matters. He 
a would not hearken to this, which made me incline 
d to believe a report I had heard, that the Duke had 
t got a ſolemn promile of the King, that he would 
e. never ſpeak to him of religion. The King ſpoke 
1- much to me concerning Oates's accuſing the Queen, 
-. WE and acquainted me with the whole progreſs of it. 
1 He ſaid, ſhe was a weak woman, and had ſome diſa- 
1s greeable humours, but was not capable of a wicked 
8 thing: And; conſidering his faultineſs towards her in 
xx [MW other things, he thought it a horrid thing to abandon 
e | her. He ſaid, he looked on falſehood and cruelty as 
4 the greateſt crimes in the ſight of God: He knew, he 
> WE had led a bad life; (of which he ſpoke with ſome 
[- ſenſe :) But he was breaking himſelf of all his faults : 
's WH And he would never do a baſe and a wicked thing, 
g I ſpoke on all theſe ſubjects what I thought became 
ff me, which he took well. And I encouraged him 
18 much in his reſolution of not expoſing the Queen 
et | to periſh by falſe ſwearing. I told him, there was 
1- no poſſibility of laying the heat that was now 
i raiſed, but by changing his Miniſtry. And told 
d him how odious the Earl of Danby was, and that | 
$ there was a deſign againſt him: But I knew not 1 
il WH the particulars. He ſaid, he knew that lay at 
it bottom. The Army was not yet diſbanded : And 
e the King was in great ſtraits for money. The 
d Houſe of Commons gave a money bill for this. 
)- Yet they would not truſt the Court with the dif- 
d banding the Army: But ordered the money to be 
1 brought into the chamber of London, and named 
e- a Committee for paying off, and breaking the Ar- 
Ty my. I perceived the King thought I was reſerved 
n to him, becauſe I would tell him no particular ſto- 
* ries, nor name perſons. Upon which L rold hig, 
1 ſince he had that opinion of me, I faw I could d 
Ir him no ſervice, and would trouble him no more 
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1678. but he ſhould certainly hear from me, if 1 came 
◻◻ to know any thing that might be- of any conſe- 


uence to his Perſon or Government. 


This favour of mine laſted all che month of De. 
cember 78. I acquainted him with Carſtairs's prac- 


tice againſt Duke Lauderdale, and all that I knew 
pt that matter; which was the ground on which 
1 had gone with relation to Staley. The King 


told Duke Lauderdale of it, without..naming me. 


And he ſent for Carſtairs, and charged him with it. 
Carſtairs denied it all; but ſaid, that Duke Hamil- 
ton and Lord Kincardin had preſs'd him to do it: 
And he went to the King and affirmed it confidently 
to him. He did not name Lord Athol, hoping 
that he would be gentle to him for that reaſon. 
The King ſpoke of this to Duke Hamilton, who 
told him the whole ſtory, as I had done. Lord 
Athol upon that ſent for Carſtairs, and charged 
him with all this foul dealing, and drew him near 
a cloſet, where he had put two witneſſes. - Car- 
fairs ſaid, that ſomebody had diſcovered the mat- 
ter to Duke Lauderdale, that he was now upon 
the point of making his fortune, and that if Duke 
Lauderdale grew to be his enemy, he was undone. 
He confeſſed, he had charged Duke Hamilton 
and Lord Kincardin falſely : But be had no other 


Way to fave himſelf. After the Ma quiſs of Athol 
had thus drawn every thing from him, he went to 


the King with his two witneſſes, and the paper 
hat Carſtairs had formerly put in his hand. Car- 
ſtairs was then with the King, and was, with many 
imprecations, juſtifying his charge againſt the two 
Lords : But he was confounded, when he ſaw Lord 
Athol. And upon that his villany appeared ſo 
evidently, that the part I had acted in that matter 
was naw vell underſtood, and approved of. Car- 
ſtairs died, not long after, under great horror ; 
and ordered himſelf to be caſt into ſome ditch as 
But I could 


never hear what he ſaid of Staley's buſineſs. 
* * $0.00 r e 5 
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ce WE _ While all matters were in this confuſion, a new 1698, 
incident happened that embroiled them yet more. 
The- Earl of Danby had broke with Mountague : ee 's 
But he knew what letters he had writ to him, and pie 
c- WT with what ſecrets he had truſted him. He appre- gue are 
w WW hended Mountague might accuſe him: So he re- brought 
nh WE folved to prevent him. Jenkins, who was then at t.. 


g Nimeguen, writ over, according to a direction 
e. ſent him, as was believed, that he underſtood that 
it. Mountague had been in a ſecret correſpondence, 
and in dangerous practices with the Pope's Nuntio 


t: at Paris. This was meant of one Con, whom 1 
ly WE knew well, who had been long in Rome: And 
© moſt of the letters between England and Rome: 
& paſt thro* his hands; He was a crafty man, and 
| knew- news well, and loved money: So Moun- 
tague made uſe, of him, and gave him money for 
ſuch ſecrets as he could draw from him. Upon 
E Jenking's letter the King ſent a meſſage to the 
| Houſe of Commons, letting them know that he 
| wasireſolyed to bring Mountague to a trial, for 
being a confederate with Rome, and in the plot to 
bring in Popery: And at the ſame time he ſent to 
ſecure his cabinets and papers. This was a device 
of Lord Danby's to find his own letters, and de- 
ſtroy them; and then to let the proſecution fall: 
For they knew they had nothing againſt Moun- 
| tague. - But Mountague underſtood the arts of a 
Court too well to be eaſily catched; and had put 
a box, in which thoſe letters were, in ſure hands 
out of the way. A great debate roſe upon this 
matter in the Houſe of Commons. It was thought 
a high breach of privilege to ſeize on the papers of 
| a Member of their Houſe, when there was nothing 
of treaſon ſworn againſt him. After ſome hours 
| ſpent in the debate, during which: Mountague: ſat 
filent very long; at laſt, when the box was brought 
to him from the perſon to whom he had truſted it, 
he opened it, and took out two of Lord Danby's | 
@ \etters, that contained inſtructions to him to 1 — 
a | | : WI 1 
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with the King of France for 3000001. a year for 
three years, if a peace ſucceeded, ſince it would 
not be convenient for the King to meet a Parlia- 


ment in all that time, and he was charged to men- 


tion no part of this to the Secretary of State. 
Winnington, who from ſmall beginnings,'and from 
as ſmall a proportion of learning in his profeſſion, 


in which he was rather bold and ready than able, 
was'now come to be Solicitor General, fell ſeverely 
upon thoſe letters. He ſaid, here was a Miniſter, 
Who, going out of the affairs of his own province, 
was directing the King's Embaſſadors, and exclud- 


ing the Secretary of State, whoſe office it was, 


from the knowledge of it: Here was the faith of 
England to our Allies, and our intereſt likewiſe, 
ſet to ſale for French money, and that to keep off 


a Seſſion of Parliament: This was a deſign to ſel! 


the Nation, and to ſubvert the Government: And 
he concluded, that was high treaſon. Upon which 
he moved, that Lord Danby ſhould be impeached 
of high treaſon. The Earl of Danby's party was 
much confounded. They could neither deny nar 
juſtify his letters. But they argued, that they 
could not be high treaſon, ſince no ſuch fact was 


comprehended in any of the ſtatutes of treaſon. 


The letters ſeemed to be writ by the King's order, 
who certainly might appoint any perſon he pleaſed 
to ſend his orders to his Minifters abroad: They 
reflected on the buſineſs of the Earl of Strafford, 


and on conſtructive treaſon, which was a device 


to condemn a man for a fact againſt which no law 
did lie. Mainard, an ancient and eminent law- 
yer, explained the words of the Statute of 2; 
idward III. that the Courts of law could not pro- 
ceed but upon one of the crimes there enumera- 
ted: But the Parliament had ſtill a power, by 
the clauſe in that act, to declare what they thought 


was treaſon: So an act paſs'd, declaring poiſoning | 


treaſon, in King Henry VIII. 's time: And, tho 


by the Statute it Was only treaſon to conſpire | 
N „ a gainſt 
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or Z | againſt the Prince of Wales; yet if one ſhould 1678. 


id conſpire againſt the whole Royal Family, when 
la- there was no Prince of Wales, they would without 

n- doubt declare that to be high treaſon. b 

te. After a long debate it was voted by a majority And he 
m of above ſeventy voices, that Lord Danby ſhould was im- 
n, be impeached of high treaſon. And the impeach- Pegs. 
le, ment was next day carried up to the Lords. The teaſon. 
ly Earl of Danby juſtified himſelf, that he had ſerved 


7 the King fairhfully, and according to his own or- 
ders. And he produced ſome of Mountague's let- 
ters, to ſhew that at the Court of France he was 


as, looked on as an enemy to their intereſt. He ſaid, | 
of they knew him well that judged ſo of him; for he l 
iſe, WW was indeed an enemy to it: And, among other 

off We reaſons, he gave this for one, that he knew the 

{ell WF French King held both the King's perſon and go- 

nd yernment under the laſt degree of contempt. Theſe 

ich words were thought very ſtrange with relation to 

ned WE both Kings. A great debate aroſe in the Houſe 

was of Lords concerning the impeachment ; whether 

nar WF it ought to be received as an impeachment of high 

hey WW treaſon, only becauſe: the Commons added the 

Was word high treaſon in it. It was laid, the utmoſt 

on. that could be made of it, was to ſuppoſe it true: | 
ler, But even in that caſe they muſt needs ſay plainly, Lo 
ied that it was not within the Statute. To this it was | 
hey anſwered, that the Houſe of Commons, that brought . 

Id, up the impeachment, were to be heard to two 

vice points: The one was, to the nature of the crime: 

law The other was, to the trial of it: But the Lords 

aw- could not take upon them to judge of either of 

23 theſe, till they heard what the Commons could 

ro- offer to ſupport the charge: They were bound 

era- therefore to receive the charge, and to proceed ac- 

by cording to the rules of Parliament, which was to 

ght commit the perſon ſo impeached, and then give a 

ung ſhort day for his trial: So it would be ſoon over, 

tho if the Commons could not prove the matter charged 

o to be high treaſon, The debate went on with 
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great heat on both ſides: But the majority wa 
againſt the commitment, Upon this, it was vill. 
ble, the Commons would have complained that 
the Lords denied them juſtice. So there was no 
hope of making up the matter. And upon that 
the Parliament was prorogued. , 
This was variouſly centured. The Court con- 


demned Mountague for revealing the King's ſe. 
erets. Others ſaid, that, ſince Lord Danby had 


begun to fall on him, it was reaſonable and natu- 
ral for him to defend himfelf. The letters did caſt 
a very great blemiſh, not only on Lord Danby, 


but on the King; who, after he” had entred into 
alliances, and had received great ſupplies from his 


„ 4 


out te carry on a war, was thus treating with 
France for money, which could not be aſked or 
obtained from France on any other account, but 
that of making the Confederates accept of lower 
terms, than otherwiſe they would have ſtood on; 
Which was indeed the ſelling of the Allies and of 
the publick faith. All that the Court ſaid in ex- 
cuſe for this was, that, fince the King ſaw a peace 
Was reſolved on, after he had put himſelf to ſo 
great a charge to prepare for war, it was reaſon- 


Able for him to be reimburſed as much as he could 


from France: This was ordinary in all treaties, 
Where the Prince that deſired a peace was made to 
buy it. This indeed would have juſtified the 
King, if it had been demanded above board: But 
ſuch underhand dealing was mean and diſhonour- 
able: And it was ſaid, that the States went into 
8 peace with ſuch unreaſonable earneſtneſs upon 


the knowledge, or at leaſt the ſuſpicion, that the) 


had of ſuch practices. This gave a new wound 
to the King's credit abroad, or rather it opened 
the old one: For indeed after our breaking both 


the treaty of Breda, and the Tripple Alliance, we 


had not much credit to loſe abroad. None gained 


ſo much by this diſcovery, as Secretary Coven. 
try; ſince now it appeared, that he was not l 
R | Wit 
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with thoſe ill practices. He had been ſeverely. 1648. 


fallen on for the fam'd ſaying of the murder of au 
il. WE forty men. Birch aggravated the matter heavily ; 

hat WW and faid, it ſeemed he thought the murder of forty 

no men a very {mall matter, ſince he would rather 


hat be guilty of it, than oppoſe an Alliance made upon 
& ſuch treacherous views. Coventry anſwered, that 


on. healways ſpoke to them ſincerely, and as he thought; 
ſe. and that if an Angel from Heaven ſhould come 
had WW and fay otherwiſe, (at this they were very atten- 
itu- tive to ſee how he could cloſe a period ſo ſtrangely 
caſt begun, ) he was ſure, he fhould never get back to 


by, Heaven again, but would be a fallen and a lying 
into angel. Now the matter was well underſtogd, and 
bis credit was ſet on a ſure fope. 

fter the prorogation, the Earl of Danby ſaw 
the King's affairs, and the ſtate of the Nation re- | 
| quired a ſpeedy Seſſion, He ſaw little hope of re- 1 
| covering himſelf with that Parliament, in which | 


£ 


| ſo great a majority were already ſo deeply. en- 
| gaged. So he entred into a. treaty. with ſome of 
the Country party for a new Parliament. He un- | | 
dertook to get. the Duke to be ſent out of the way 
| againſt the time of its meeting. Lord Hollis, 
| Littleton, Boſcawen, and Hambden were. ſpoke 
to, They were all ſo apprehenſive of the conti- 
| nuance of that Parliament, and that another ſet of 
Miniſters would be able to manage them. as the 
Court pleaſed, that they did, undertake. to ſave. 
him if he could bring theſe things about. But it 
was underſtood, that he muft quit his poſt, and 
withdraw from affairs. Upon which they pro- 
miſed their aſſiſtance to carry off his impeachment 
with a mild cenſure. The Duke went into the ad- 
vice of a diſſolution upon other grounds. He 
thought, the Houſe of Commons had engaged 
with ſo much heat in the matter of the Plot, that 
they could never be brought off, or: be made more 
gentle in the matter of religion. He thought; a, 
der Parliament would act in a milder ſtrain, ad; 
; 8 : -— 4 wed = x 7 . _ not 
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1678. not fly ſo high; or that they would give no money, 
Vaud ſo the King and they would break: For he 


The trial 
of F. Ire- 
land and 
fome 
others. 


dreaded nothing ſo much as the bargains that were 
made with the preſent Parliament, in which Po- 
pery was always to be the ſacrifice. Thus both 


the Duke and Lord Danby joined in advancing 


a diflolution, which was not reſolved on till the 
January following. 

In December, nnd Whitebread, and Fen- 
wick, three Jeſuits; and Grove and Pickering, 
two of the ſervants in the Queen's chapel, were 
brought to their trial. Oates and Bedlow ſwore 


| home againſt Ireland, that in Auguſt laſt he had 
given particular orders about killing the King. 


So, tho' they had pleade 


Oates ſwore the ſame againſt the other two Jeſuits. 
But Bedlow ſwore only 1 2 4 hear-ſay againſt them. 
to their inditement, and 
the jury was ſworn, and the witneſſes examined; 
yet, when the evidence was not found full, cheir 


trial was put off to another time, and the j Jury was 


not charged with them. This looked as if it was re- 
ſolved that they muſt not be acquitted. I com- 


| plained of this to Jones: But he faid, they had 


precedents for it. I always thought, that a pre- 
cedent againſt reaſon ſignified no more, but that 
the like injuſtice had been done before. And the 
truth is, the Crown has; or at leaſt had, ſuch ad- 
vantages in trials of treaſon, that. it ſeems ſtrange 


how any perſon was ever acquitted, . Ireland, in his 


| be * for it; and that Pickering choſe 


own defence, proved by many witneſſes, that he went 


from London on the ſecond of Auguſt to Staf- 


fordſhire, and did not come back till the twelfth of 
September. Yet, in oppoſition to that, a woman 
ſwore that : ſhe ſaw him in London about the 
middle of Auguſt. So, ſince he might have come 

poſt in one day, and gone down in another, 


this did not ſatis Oates and Bedlow ſwore 


againſt Grove and Pickering, that they undertook 
to. ſhoot the King at Windſor; that Grove was to 


thirty 
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thirty thouſand maſſes, which at a ſhilling a maſs, 
amounted to the ſame ſum : They attempted it 
© three ſeveral times with a piſtol : Once the flint 
Vas looſe : At another time there was no powder 
in the pan: And the third time the piſtol was 
charged only with bullets. This was ſtrange ſtuff. 
But all was imputed to a ſpecial Providence of 
God: And the whole evidence was believed. So 
they were convicted, condemned and executed. 
But they denied to the laſt every particular that 
vas ſworn againſt them. | | 

| This began to ſhake the credit of the evidence, Dugdale's 
| when a more compoſed and credible perſon came 
in to ſupport it. One Dugdale, that had been the 
| Lord Aſton's bailiff, and lived in a fair reputation 
in the country, was put in priſon for refuſing the 
| oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. He did then, 
E with many imprecations on himſelf, deny, that he 
knew of any plot. But afterwards he made a great 


diſcovery of a correſpondence 'that Evers, the 
Lord Aſton's Jeſuit, held with the Jeſuits in Lon- 


to himſelf :. But he knew it was meant for Evers. 
Evers, and Govan, another Jeſuit, preſſed this 


| Dugdale to undertake it: They, promiſed he ſhould 


be.canonized for it : And the Lord Stafford offered 
him 500 1. if he would, ſet about it; He was a 


decently ; and had ſomewhat in his air and de- 


portment that diſpoſed people to believe him: So 
that the King himſelf began to think there was 


ſomewhat in the Plot, though he had very little 


regard either to Oates. or Bedlow. Dugdale's 


evidence was much confirmed by one circumſtance. 
He had talked of a Juſtice of Peace in Weſt⸗ 


minſter that was killed, on the . Tueſday after 


Godfrey 
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don; who had writ to Evers of the deſign of 
| killing the King, and deſired him to find out men 
proper for executing it, whether they were gentle- 
| men or not. This, he ſwore, was writ plain in a 
letter from Whitebread, the Provincial, directed 


man of ſenſe and temper; and behaved himſelf 
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678. Godfrey was miſs'd: So that the news of this h 
Ly mult have been writ from London on the Saturday We : 
night's poſt. He did not think it was a' ſecret: +* 

And ſo he talked of it as news in an alchouſe. {Wt 

The two perſons, he ſaid he ſpoke it to, remembred 2 


nothing of it, the one being the miniſter of the by 
pariſh: But ſeveral others ſwore they had heard it. 10 
He ſaw this, as he ſwore, in a letter writ by Har- 15 
eourt the Jeſuit to Evers, in which, Godfrey was p 
named. But he added a ſtrange ftory to this, ME... 
which he ſaid Evers told him afterwards; that the K 
Duke had ſent to Coleman, hen He was in New. in 
gate, to perſuade him to diſcover nothing, and Q 
that he deſired to know of him, whether he had Wt - 
ever diſcovered their deſigns to any other perſon ; tn 
and that Coleman ſent back anſwer, that he hal e 


ſpoke of them to Godfrey, but to no other man: | 

Upon which the Duke gave order to kill him. M*? 

This was never made publick; till the Lord Staf. We 
ford's trial. And I was amazed to fee ſuch a thing WF, 

break out after ſo long a ſilence. It looked like 

an addition to Dugdale's firſt evidence; tho* he 

had been noted for having brought out all his t 
diſcoveries at once. The Earl of Eſſex told me, 

he ſwore it in his firſt examination: But, fince it 

was only upon hear- ſay from Evers, and ſo was h. 
nothing in law, and yet would heighten the fury hi 

againſt the Duke, the King charged Dugdale to ſt 

ſay nothing of it. | | = * 

| Prance At the ſame time a particular diſcovery was N 
diſcovers made of Godfrey's murder. Prance, a goldimith, e 
12 * that: wrought for the Queen's chapel, had gone S 
nn from his houfe for two or three days, the week p 
before the murder. And one that lodged in his Wc 

houſe, calling that to mind, upon Bedlow's ſwear- 


L 
ing he ſaw the body in Somerſet-houſe, fancied ® 
that this was the time in which he was from home, to 
and that he might be concerned in that matter; 0. 
tho” it appeared afterwards, that his abſence was p 

8 the week before. He ſaid, he went from his own In. 
l TM | | houſe, 
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houſe, fearing to be put in priſon, as many were, 1678. 
upon ſuſpicion, or on the account of his religion. 
er upon this information he was ſeized on, and 
carried to Weſtminſter. Bedlow accidentally paſs'd 
by, not knowing any thing concerning him: And 
E ac firſt fight he charged ſamebody to ſeize on him; 
© tor he was one of thoſe whom he ſaw about God- 
4 trey's body. Yet he denied every thing for ſome 
days. Afterwards he confeſſed, he was concerned 
in it: And he gave this account of it: Girald and 
Kelly, two prieſts, engaged him and three others 
into it; who were Green, that belonged to the 
Queen's chapel, Hill that had ſerved Godden, the 
E moſt celebrated writer among them, and Berry, 
the porter of Somerſet-houſe. He ſaid, theſe all, 
except Berry, had ſeveral meetings, in which the 
@ prieſts perſuaded them it was no fin, but a meri- 
torious action to diſpatch Godfrey, who had been 
a buſy man in taking depoſitions againſt them, and 
that the taking him off would terrify others. 
E Prance named an alehouſe, where they uſed to 
meet: And the people of that houſe did confirm 
this of their meeting there. After they had reſolved 
Jon it, they followed him for ſeveral days. The 
morning before they killed him, Hill went to his 
| houſe to fee if he was yet gone out, and ſpoke to 
his maid. And, finding he was yet at home, they 
ſtaid for his coming out. This was confirmed by 
the maid, who, upon Hill's being taken, went to 
Newgate, and in a croud of priſoners, diftin- 
guiſhed him, and ſaid, he was the perſon that aſked 


tor her maſter the morning before he was loſt, 


Prance ſaid, they dogged him into a place near St. 
Clement's Church, where he was kept till night. 


Prance was appointed to be at Somerſet-houſe at 


night. And, as Godfrey went by the water-gate, 


two of them pretended to be hot in a quarte]. And 


one run out to call a Juſtice of peace, and ſo 


preſſed Godfrey to go in and part them. He was 


not eaſily prevailed on to do it. Yer he did at laſt. 
Vol. II. . 
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1678., Green then got behind him, and pulled a r 
about his neck, and drew him down to the ground, 
and ſtrangled him. Upon that Girald would have 3 
run him through: But the reſt diverted him from N 
that, by repreſenting the danger of a diſcovery by [Ml 
the blood's being ſeen there. Upon that they 
carried his body up to Godden's room, of which WF h 
Hill had the key, Godden being then in France. 


Two. days after that they removed it. to a room : 
croſs the upper court, which Prance could never 1 
deſcribe particularly. And, that not being found at 


a convenient place, they carried! it back to Godden's 
lodgings. At laſt it was reſolved to carry it out 
in che night in a ſedan to the remote parts of the 0 
Own, and from thence to caſt it into ſome ditch. We 

On Wedneſday a ſedan was provided, And one 5 
of the centinels ſwore. he ſaw a ſedan carried in: 

Byt none ſaw it brought out. Prance ſaid, they 
irried him out, and that Green had provided a 0 
hofſe, on whoſe back he laid him, when they were [M ,; 
got clear of the town: And chan. he carried him, 
as he believed, to the place where his body was 


found. This was a conſiſting ſtory, which was be 
ſupported in ſome circumſtances by collateral da 
t proots. He added another particular, that, ſome MW © 
days after the fact, thoſe who had been concerned 1 
in it, and two others, who were in the ſecret, ap- «, 
pointed to meet at Bow, where they talked much _ 
of that matter. This was confirmed by a ſervant wh 
of that houſe, who was coming in and out to them, Be 
and heard them often mention Godfrey's name. * 
Upon which he ſtood at the door out of curi- pl: 
olity to hearken ; But one of them came out, and Har 
threatened him for it. The prieſts were not found: fal 
But Green, Hill, and Berry, were apprehended foi 
upon it. Yet ſome days after this, Prance defired hi 


8 be carried to the King, who would not ſee him, Rr 

ut in Council; And he denied all that he had ach 

formerly ſworn, and ſaid it was all a fiction. But a8 

as 11 152 as he was carried back to priſon, he ho ſin 
; ; ns | 
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Yet he went off from this again, and denied every 


thing. Dr. Lloyd was upon this ſent to him ro 


4 talk with him. At firſt he denied every thing to 


him. But Dr. Lloyd ſaid to me, that he was al- 


moſt dead through the diſorder of his mind, and 
with cold in his body. But after that Dr. Lloyd had 


made a fire, and cauſed him to be put in a bed, 
and began to diſcourſe the matter with him, he re- 


turned to his confeſſion; which he did in ſuch a 


manner, that Lloyd ſaid to me, it was not poſſible 
for him to doubt of his ſincerity in it. 


So, he perſiſting in his firſt confeſſion, Green, Some con- 


67 
the keeper of Newgate to the King to tell him, 1678; 
that all he had ſworn was true, but that the horror 
and confuſion he was in put him on denying it. 


Hill and Berry were brought to their trial. Bed- demned 


low and Prance, with all the circumſtances for 
merly mentioned, were the evidence againſt them. 
On the other hand they brought witneſſes to prove, 


that they came home in a good hour on the nights, 


in which the fact was ſaid to be done. Thoſe that 


lived in Godden's lodgings depoſed, that no dead 


body could be brought thither, for they were every 


day in the room that Prance had named. And the 


centinels of that night of the carrying him out ſaid, 
they ſaw no ſedan brought out. They were, upon a 
full hearing, convicted and condemned. Green, 


and Hill, died, as they had lived, Papiſts; and, 


with folemn proteſtations, denied the whole thing. 


Berry declared himſelf a Proteſtant ; and that tho? 


he had changed his religion for fear of loſing his 


place, yet he had ſtill continued to be one in his 


heart. He faid, he looked on what had now be- 


fallen him, as a juſt judgment of God upon him 


for that diſſimulation. He denied the whole matter 
charged on him. He ſeemed to prepare himſelf 
terioufly for death: And to the laſt minute he 
affirmed he was altogether innocent. Dr. Lloyd 


attended on him, and was much perſuaded of his 


ſincerity. | Pranc: ſwore nothing againſt him, but 


F 2 | that 


for it, wha 
died de- 
nying it. 
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1678. that he aſſiſted in the fact, and in carrying about 
the dead body. So Lloyd reckoned, that thoſe 


things being done in the night, Prance might have 
miſtaken him for ſome other perſon, who might 
be like him, conſidering the confuſion that ſo much 
' guilt might have put him in. He therefore be- 
Fred Prance had ſworn raſhly with relation to 
him, but truly as to the main of the fact. The 
Papiſts took great advantage from Berry's dying 
Proteſtant, and yet denying all that was ſworn 
againſt him, tho' he might have had his life if he 
would have confeſſed it. They ſaid, this ſhewed 
it was not from the doctrine of equivocation, or 
from the power of abſolution, or any other of 
their tenets, that ſo many died, denying all that 
was {worn againſt them, but from their own con- 
yiction, And indeed this matter came tq be 
Charged an Dr, Lloyd, as if he had been made a 
tool for bringing Berry to this ſeeming converſion, Þ 
and that all was done on deſign to cover the Queen. 
But I ſaw him then every day, and was well aſ⸗ 
ſured that he acted nothing in it, but what became 
his profeſſion, with all poſſible ſincerity, Prance 
began, after this, to enlarge his diſcoveries. He 
ſaid, he had often heard them talk of killing the 
King, ang of ſetting on a general maſſacre, after 
they had raiſed an Army, Dugdale alſo ſaid, he 
had heard them diſcourſe of a maſſacre. The me- 
mory of the Iriſh maſſacre was yet ſo freſh, as to 
raiſe a particular horror at the very mention of 
this; tho' where the numbers were ſo great as 
jn Ireland, that might have been executed, yet 
there ſeemed to be no occaſion to apprehend 
the like, where the numbers were in ſo great an 
inequality, as they were here. Prance did alſo 


ſwear, that a ſervant of the Lord Powis had told 
him that there was one in their family who had: 
undertaken to kill the King; but that ſome days 
after he told him, they were now gone off from 
that deſign. It looked very ſtrange, and added 
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hb credit to his other evidence, that the Papiſts 1678. 
ſhould be thus talking of killing the King, as if 


it had been a common piece of news. But there 


are ſeaſons of believing, as well as of diſbelieving: 


And believing was then ſo much in ſeaſon; that 


Improbabilities or inconſiſtencies were little confi- 
dered. Nor was it ſafe ſo much as to make re- 


flections on them. That was called the blaſting 
of the plot, and diſparaging the King's evidence! 
Tho' indeed Oates and Bedlow did, by their be- 
haviour, detract more from their own credit, than 


all their enemies could have done. The former 


talked of all perſons with inſufferable inſolence i 


And the other was a ſcandalous libertine in his 


whole deportment. | My ey ag 
The Lord Chief Juſtice at that time was Sir 
William Scroggs, a man more valued for a good 


Sctoggs 


W 


Lord 


23 then 


readineſs in ſpeaking well, than either for learn= Chief 
ing in. his profeſſion, or for any moral virtue. His Juſtice. 


life had been indecently ſcandalous, and his for- 


tunes were very low. He was raiſed by the Earl of 


Danby's favour, firſt to be a Judge, and then to 


be the Chief Juſtice. And it was a melancholy 


thing to ſee ſo bad, ſo ignorant, and ſo poor 4 


man raiſed up to that great poſt. Yet he, now. 


ſeeing how the ſtream run, went into it with ſo 


much zeal and heartineſs, that he was become the 


favourite of the people. But, when he ſaw the 


King had an ill opinion of it; he grew colder in 
the purſuit of it. He began to neglect and check 
the witneſſes: Upon which, they, who behaved 


_ themſelves as if they had been the Tribunes of 


the people, began to rail at him. Yet in all the 
trials he ſer himſelf, even with indecent earneſt- 
neſs, to get the priſoners to be always caſt. | 


Ancther witneſs. came in ſoon after theſe things, Jetniſon's 


Jenniſon, the younger brother of a Jeſuit, and a *© 


gentleman of a family and eſtate, He, obſerving 


.that Jreland had defended himſelf againſt Oates _ 
. Ehiefly by this, that he was in Staffordſhire from 


F 3 25 the 
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1678. tue beginning of Auguſt till the 12th of Septem- 


ber, and that he had died affirming that to be 


true, ſeemed much ſurprized at it; and upon that 
turned Proteſtant. For he ſaid he ſaw him in London 
on the 19th of Auguſt, on which day he fixed upon 


this account, that he ſaw him the day before he 
went down in the ſtage coach to York, which was 


| proved by the books "of that office to be the 20th 


of Auguſt, He ſaid, he was come to town from 
' Windlor : And hearing that Ireland was in town, 
he went to ſee him, and found him drawing off 
his boots. Ireland aſked him news, and in par- 
ticular, how the King was attended at Windſor ? 
And when he anſwered, that he walked about very 
careleſly with very tew about him, Ireland feemed 
to wonder at it, and ſaid, it would be eaſy then 


to take him off: To which Jenniſon anſwered 


quick, God forbid: But Ireland ſaid, he did not 
mean that it could be lawfully done. Jenniſon, 


in the letter in which he writ this up to a friend in 
- London, added, that he remembred an inconſi- 


derable paſſage or two more, and that erhaps 
Smith (a Prieſt” that had lived with his Fetter 
could help him to one or two more circumſtances 
"relating to thoſe matters: But he proteſted, 2s he 
deſired the forgiveneſs of his ſins, and the ſalva- 
tion of his [our that he knew no more; and wiſh- 

ed he might never ſee the face of God, if he knew 
any more. This letter was printed. And great 
uſe was made of ir, to ſhew how little regard was 
to be had to it.ofe denials, with which ſo many had 


ended their lives. But this man in the ſummer 
thereafter publiſhed a long narrative of his know- 


ledge of the plot. He ſaid, himſelf had been in- 
vited to aſſiſt in killing the King. He named the 
four ruffians that went to Windlor to do it. And 
he thought ro have reconciled this to his letter, by 

retending theſe were the circumſtances, that he 
Faq not mentioned in it. Smith did alſo change 


his religion; and 9 ras, when he was at 


8. Rome, 
* 
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Rome, he was told in general of the deſign of 167 78. 


- 47 T 


killing the King. tHe was afterwards diſcovered SP 


to be a vicious man. Yet he went no farther than 
to ſwear, that he was acquainted with the deſign 
in general, but not with the perſons that were em- 


ployed in it. By theſe witneſſes the credit of the 


plot Was univerſally eſtabliſhed. Yet, no real 
proofs appearing, beſides Coleman's, letters and 


| Godirey's murder, the King, by a proclamation, 


did offer both a pardon and 200 l. to any one that 
would come in, and make further diſcoveries. 
This was thought too great a hire to purchaſe wit- 


nefles. Money had been offered to thoſe Who 


ſhouid bring in criminals. But it was ſaid to be a 
new and indecent practice to offer ſo much money 
to men, that ſhouid merit it by ſwearing : And it 
might be too great an encouragement to perjury. 


While the witneſſes were weakning their OWn practices 


credit, ſome. practices, were diſcovered, that did with the 


very much ſupport it Reading, a lawyer of ſome 8 


ſubtilty, but of no virtue, was employed by the 
Lords in the Tower to ſolicit their affairs. He in- 
ſinuated himſelf much into Bedlow's confidence, 
and was much in his company: And, in the hear- 
ing of others, he was always preſſing him to tell 
all he knew. He lent him money very freely, 


which the other wanted often. And he ſcemed at 


firſt to deſign only to find out ſomewhat that ſhould 
deſtroy the credit of his teſtimony. But he ven- 
tured on other practices; and offered him much 


money, if he would turn his evidence againſt the 


Popiſh Lords only into a hear-ſay, ſo that it 
ſhould not come home againit them. Reading 
laid, Bedlow began the propoſition to him; and 


11CO- 


vered. 


employed him to ſee how much money theſe Lords 


could give him, if he ſhould bring them off: Up- 


on which, Readin:, as he pretended afterwards, 


ſeeing chat innocent blood was like to be ſhed, 


was willing, even by indecent. means, to endea- 
vour to prevent it. Yet he freed the Lords in 
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1678. the Tower. He ſaid, they would not promiſe a 
V farthing : Only the Lord Stafford ſaid, he would 


give Reading two or three hundred pounds, which 
he might diſpoſe of as he pleaſed. While Reading 
was driving the bargain, Bedlow was too hard for 
him at his own trade of craft: For, as he ac- 
quainted both Prince Rupert, and the Earl of 
Eſſex, with the whole negotiation, from the firſt 
ſtep of it, ſo he placed two witneſſes ſecretly in 
his chamber, when Reading was to come to him; 
and drew him into thoſe diſcourſes, which diſco- 
vered the whole practice of that corruption. Rea- 
ding had likewiſe drawn a paper, by which he 
ſhewed him with how few and ſmall alterations he 
could ſoften his depoſition, ſo as not to affect the 
Lords. With theſe witneſſes, and this paper, 
Bedlow charged Reading. The whole matter was 
ee, beyond contradiction. And, as this raiſed 
his credit, ſo it laid a heavy load on the Popiſh 
Lords; tho' the proofs came home only to Rea- 
ding, and he was ſet in the pillory for it. Bedlow 
made a very ill uſe of this diſcovery, which hap- 
ened in March, to cover his having ſworn againſt 
Whitebread and Fenwick only upon hear-ſay in 
December: For, being reſolved to ſwear plain 
matter upon his on knowledge againſt them, 
when they ſhould be brought again on their trial, 
he ſaid, Reading had prevailed on him to be eaſy 
to them, as he called it; and that he had ſaid to 
him that the Lords would take the ſaving of theſe 
Jeſuits, as an earneſt of what he would do for 
themſelves ; tho' it was not very probable, that 
theſe Lords would have abandoned Ireland, when 
they took ſuch care of the other Jeſuits. The 
truth was, he ought to have been ſet aſide from 
being a witneſs any more, ſince now by his own 
. confeſſion he had ſworn falſly in that trial: He 
had firſt ſworn, ' he knew nothing of his own 
knowledge againſt the two Jeſuits, and afterwards 
he ſwore copiouſly againſt them, and upon his 

own knowledge. Wyld, a worthy and ancient 
Judge, 
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a - Judge, ſaid upon that to him, that he was a per- 1678, 
i 7 jured man, and ought to come no more into Wynn 
Courts, but to go home, and repent. Yet all 
o 7 this was paſt over, as if it had been of no weight: 
r |* And the Judge was turned out for his plain free- 
dom. There was ſoon after this another practice 
fw n diſcovered concerning Oates. Some that belong- 
t ed to the Earl of Danby converſed much with 
n Oates's ſervants. They told them many odious 
; © things that he was daily ſpeaking of the King, 
>- 7 which looked liker one that intended to ruin than 
— to ſave him. One of theſe did alſo affirm, that 
e Oates had made an abominable attempt upon him 
je not fit to be named. Oates ſmelled this out, and 
ie | got his ſervants to deny all that they had ſaid, and 
r, do faſten it upon thoſe who had been with them, 
as © as a practice of theirs: And they were upon that 
d | likewiſe ſet on the pillory. And, to put things 
ſn of a fort together, tho' they happen'd not all at 
a- once: One Taſborough, that belonged to the 
w © Duke's court, entred into ſome correſpondence 
p- © with Dugdale, who was courting a kinſwoman of F 
ſt his. It was propoſed, that Dugdale ſhould ſign 
in a paper, retracting all that he had formerly ſworn, - 
in and ſhould upon that go beyond ſea, for which 
N, be was promiſed, in the Duke's name, a conſi- 
al, derable reward. He had written the paper, as was 
fy deſired : But he was too cunning for Taſborough, | 
to and he proved his practices upon him. He pretend- 
fe ed he drew the paper only to draw the other fur- | 
or ther on, that he might be able to penetrate the | 
lat deeper into their deſigns. Taſborough was fined, 
en and ſet in the pillory for tampering thus with the 
he King's e idence, | | FT 
Jo! This was the true ſtate of the plot, and of the Reflecti- 
wn witneſſes that proved it; which I have open'd as ons upon 
He fully as was poſſible for me: And I had particu- tbe whole 
wn | lar occafions to be well inſtructed in it. Here was OOH 
rds matter enough to work on the fears and apprehen- 
his ſions of the Nation: So it was not to be wonder- 
ent ed ar, if Parliaments were hot, and Juries were 


ze, eaſy 
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1 678. eaſy in this proſecution. The viſible evidences 
—> that appeared, made all people conclude there was 


great plotting among them. And it was generally 


believed, that the bulk of what was ſworn by the 
witneſſes was true, tho' they had by all appear 
ance dreſſed it up with incredible circumſtances. 


What the men of learning knew concerning their 


principles, both of depofing of Kings, and of the 
lawfulneſs of murdering them when ſo depoſed, 
niade them eaſily conclude, that ſince they ſaw the 
Duke was ſo entirely theirs, and that the King was 
Jo little to be depended on, they might think the 
preſent conjuncture was not to be loſt. And fince 
the Duke's eldeſt daughter was already out of 
their hands, they might make the more haſte to 
ſet the Duke on the throne. The tempers, as 
well as the morals, of the Jeſuits, made it rea- 
ſonable to believe, that they were not apt to neg- 
lect ſuch advantages, nor to ſtick. at any fort of 
falſhood in order to their own defence. The doc- 
trine of probability, beſides many other maxims 
that are current among them, made many give 


little credit to their witneſſes, or to their moſt ſo- 


lemn denials, even at their execution. Many things 
were brought to ſhew, that by the caſuiſtical di- 
vinity taught among them, and publiſhed by them 
to the world, there was no practice ſo bad, but 
that the doctrines of probability, and of ordering 
the intention, might juſtify it. Yet many thought, 
that, what doctrines ſoever men might by a ſub- 
tilty of ſpeculation be carried into, the approaches 
of death, with the ſeriouſneſs that appeared in 
their deportment, muſt needs work ſo much on 
the probity and candor which ſeemed rooted in 


human nature, that even immoral opinions, main- 


tained in the way of argument, could not then re- 


fiſt it. Several of our Divines went far in this 


charge, againſt all regard to their dying ſpeeches; 
of which ſome of our own Church complained, 
as inhuman and indecent. | | 
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of King CHARIL ES II. 
In January a new Parliament was ſummoned. 


3 


679. 


N. 


The elections were carried with great heat, and 868 


D 


went almoſt every where againſt the Court. Pd A new 


Danby reſolved to leave the T reaſury at Lady-day. 

And in that time he made great advantage by ſe- 
veral payments Which he got the King to order, 
that were due upon ſuch flight pretences, that it 
was believed he had a large ſhare of them to him- 
ſelf: So that he left the Treaſury quite empty. 

He perſuaded the King to ſend the Duke beyond 


ea, that ſo there might be no colour for ſuſpect- 
ing that the counſels were influenced by him. He 


endeavoured to perſuade the Duke, that it was, fit 
for him to go out of the way. If the King and 


the Parliament came to an agreement, he might 


depend on rhe promiſe that "the King would make 


him, of recalling him immediately: And if they 


did not agree, no part of the blame could be caſt 
on him; which muſt happen otherwiſe, if he ſtaid 


till at Court. Yer. no rhetorick would have pre- 


vailed on him to go, if the King had. not told him 


poſitively, it was for both their ſervice, and boy it 


muſt be done. 


Parlia- 
Ent. 


Before he went away, the King gave him all The 


poſtble fatisfaction With relation to the Duke of 


onmouth, Who was become very popular, and 


his creatures were giving it out, that he was hs 


King's lawful ſon. So the King made a ſolemn 
declaration in Council, and hoth ſigned it and 
took his oath on it, chat he was never married, 


Duke was ſent away upon very ſhort Warning, not 


without many tears ſhed by him at parting, tho? 


the King ſhed none. He went firſt” to Holland, 
and then to Bruſſels, where he was but coldly 


N 3 


At the opening the Parliament! in March, the 
parting with an only brother, to remove all jea- 


louſy, 2 3 with all the Pomp of the 


Earl 


Du ke ſent 
2 


nor contracted to that Duke's mother; nor to any 
other woman, except to his preſent Queen. The 
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1679. Earl of Nottingham's eloquence. Lord Danby's 


GW + > friends were in ſome hopes, that the great ſervices 


which he had done would make matters brought 


- againſt him to be handled gently. But in the 


management he committed ſome errors, that proved 


very unhappy to him. 


Seimour and he had fallen into ſome quarrel- 
lings, both being very proud and violent in their 
- tempers. Seimour had in the laſt ſeſſion ſtruck in 


with the heat againſt Popery, that he was become 
popular upon it. So he managed the matter in 


this new Parliament, that tho* the Court named 


. Meres yet he was choſen Speaker. The nomina- 


tion of the Speaker was underſtood to come from 


the King, tho' he was not named as recommend- 
ing the perſon. Yet a Privy Counſellor named 


one: And it was underſtood to be done by order. 


And the perſon thus named was put in the chair, 


and was next day preſented to the King, who ap- 


_ proved the choice. When Seimour was next day 
_ preſented as the Speaker, the King refuſed to con- 
firm the election. He ſaid, he oy 

for him, which could not be diſpenſed with. Up- 


on this, great heats aroſe, with a long and violent 


other occaſions 


. +» ;debate., It was ſaid, the Houſe had the choice of 
.-- theif Speaker in them, and that their preſenting 


the Speaker was only a ſolemn ſhewing him to the 
King, ſuch as was the preſenting the Lord Mayor 


and Sheriffs of London in the Exchequer but 
that the King was bound to confirm their choice. 


This debate held a weck, and created much 


. * 1 | | 
| temper was found at laſt. Seimour's election 


was let fall: But the point was ſettled, that the 
right of electing was in the Houſe, and that the 
confirmation was a thing of courſe. So another 


Vas choſen Speaker. And the Houſe immediately 


fell on Lord Danby. Thoſe who intended to 


ſerve him ſaid, the heat this diſpute had raiſed, 
which was imputed wholly to him, had put it 


out 
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venture to paſs it. So the King ordered the Seal 
to be put to the pardon in his own preſence. And 
thus, according to Lord Nottingham's figure, 


77 


out of their power to do it. But he committed 1679. 
| He took out a pardon under tber 
Great Seal, The Earl of Nottingham durſt not 


when he was afterwards queſtioned about it, it did 


not paſs thro? the ordinary methods of production, 
but was an immediate effect of his Majeſty's 
power of creating. He alſo took out a warrant 
ro be Marquiſs of Caermarthen. And the King, 
in a ſpeech to the Parliament, ſaid, he had done 


nothing but by his order; and therefore he had 
Z 5 him; and, if there was any defect in 


is pardon, he would paſs it over and over again, 
till it ſhould be quite legal. | ö 


Upon this a great debate was raiſed. Some Danby 
queſtioned. whether the King's pardon, eſpecially ee 


when paſſed in bar to an impeachment, was good 


( * 
King, but 


7 e 


in law; This would encourage ill Miniſters, who p. ofecu- 


would be always ſure of a pardon, and ſo would ted by _ 
Ouie 0 
Com- 


act more boldly, if they ſaw ſo eaſy a way to be 
ſecured againſt the danger of impeachments: The 
King's pardon did indeed ſecure one againſt all 


proſecution at his ſuit : But, as in the caſe of mur- 


der an appeal lay, from which the King's pardon 


H 


Mons. 


did not cover the perſon, ſince the King could no 
more pardon the injuries done his people, than 


he could forgive the debts that were owing to 
them; ſo from a parity of reaſon it was- inferred, 


that ſince the offences of Miniſters of State were 
injuries done the publick, the King's Pardon could 


not hinder a proſecution in Parliament, which 
ſeemed to be one of the chief ſecurities, and moſt 
eſſential parts of our conſtitution. Vet on the 
other hand it was ſaid, that the power of pardon- 


ing was a main article of the King's Prerogative: 


None had ever yet been annulled: The law had 
made this one of the truſts of the Government, 
without any limitation upon it: All arguments 


againſt N 
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- againit it might be good reaſons for the limiting 


i forthe future: But what was already paſt was 


good in law, and could not be broke thro'. The 
temper propoſed was, that, upon Lord Danby's 
going out of the way, an Act of baniſhment ſhould 
paſs againſt him, like that which had paſſed againſt 
the Earl of Clarendon. Upon that, when the 
Lords voted that he ſhould be committed, he 
withdrew. So a bill of baniſnment paſſed in the 
Houle of Lords, and was ſent down to the Com- 
mons. Winnington fell on it there in a moſt fu- 
' rious manner. He ſaid, it was an Act to let all 
Miniſters fee what was the worſt thing that could 
happen to them, after they had been engaged in 
the blackeſt deſigns, and had got great rewards of 
wealth and honour: All they could ſuffer was, to 
be obliged to live beyond ſea. This enflamed the 
Houſe ſo, that thoſe, who intended to have mo- 

derated that heat, found they could not ſtop it. 
. Littleton ſent for me that night, to try if it was 
poſſible: to mollify Winnington. We laid before 
him, that the King ſeemed brought near a diſpo- 
ſitioh to grant every thing that could be deſired of 
him: And why muſt an attainder be brought on, 
which would create a breach that could not Be 
healed ? The Earl of Danby was reſolved to bear 
a baniſhment ; but would come in, rather than 
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be attainted, and plead his pardon: And then the 


King was upon the matter made the party in the 
proſecution, which might ruin all: We knew how 

bad a Miniſter he had been, and had felt the ill 
effects of his power: But the publick was to be 
preferred to all other conſiderations. But Win- 
nington was then ſo entirely in Mountague's ma- 
nagement, and was ſo blown up with popularity, 8 
and ſo much provoked by being turned out of the 
place of Solicitor General, that he could not be 
prevailed on. It was offered afterwards from the 
Court, as Littleton: told me, both that Lord Dan- 

by ſhould by Act of Parliament be degraded from 


his 


of King CHARLES II. 


ſhould be pleaded in bar to an impeachment. But 
the fury of the time was ſuch, that all offers were 
rejected. And ſo a very probable appearance of 
ſettling the Nation was loſt: For the bill for ba- 
niſhing Lord Danby was thrown out by the Com- 
mons. And inſtead of it a bill of attainder was 


brought in. The Treaſury was put in commil- 


fon. The Earl of Eſſex was put at the head of 
it. And Hide and Godolphin were two of the 
commiſſion. The Earl of Sunderland was brought 
over from France, and made Secretary of State. 

And Lord Eſſex and Lord Sunderland joined with 
the Duke of Monmouth, to preſs the King to 
change his counſels, and to turn to another 1 me- 
thod JE government, and to take the -men of the 
greateſt credit into his confidence, Lord Eſſex 
was much blamed for going in ſo early i into the 
Court, before the reſt were brought in. He ſaid 
to me, he did it in the proſpect | of working the 
change that was afterwards effected, Lord Sun- 
derland alſo told me, that the King was eaſy in the 
bringing in Lord Shaftſbury ; for he thought he 
was only angry in revenge, becauſe he was not 
employed but that he had ſo ill an opinion of 
Lord Hallifax, that it was not eaſy to get over 
that. The Duke of Monmouth told me, that he 
= as great difficulty in overcoming that, as ever 
in any thing that he ſtudied to bring the King to. 


At laſt the King was prevailed on to diſmits the A nec: 
whole Council, w ich was all made up of Lord e 


Danby's creatures. And the chief men of both 
Houſes were brought into it. This was carried 
with ſo much ſecrecy, that it was not ſo much as 
ſuſpected, till the day before it was done. The 
King was weary of the vexation he had been long 
in, and deſired to be ſet at eaſe. And at that 
time he would have done any thing to get an-end. 


put | to the Plot, ng to the fermen ation that was 


NOW 


his Peerage, as well as baniſhed, and that an Act 1679. 
ſnould paſs declaring, for the . no pardon www 
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29, now over the whole Nation: So that, if the Blouſe 
of Commons would have let the matter of Lord 
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Danby's pardon fall, and have accepted of limi- 
tations on his brother, inſtead of excluding him, 
he was willing to have yielded in every thing elle. 
He put likewiſe the Admiralty and Ordnance into 
commiſſions: Out of all which the Duke's crea- 
tures were ſo excluded, that they gave both him 
and themſelves for loſt. But the hatred that 
Mountague bore Lord Danby, and Lord Shattt- 
bury's hatred to the Duke, fpoiled all this. There 
were alſo many in the Houſe of Commons, who 
finding themſelves forgot, while others were pre- 
ferred to them, reſolved to make themſelves con- 
ſiderable. And they infuſed into a great many a 
miſtruſt of alhat was doing. It was ſaid, the 
King was ftill what he was before. No change 
appeared in him. And all this was only an arti- 
fice to lay the heat that was in the Nation, to gain 
ſo many over to him, and ſo to draw money from 
the Commons. So they reſolved to give no mo- 
ney, till all other things ſhould be firſt ſettled. 
No part of the change that was then made was 
more acceptable than that of the Judges: For 
Lord Danby had brought in ſome ſad creatures 
to thoſe important poſts. And Jones had the 
new modelling of the Bench, And he put in 
very worthy men, in the room of thoſe ignorant 
Judges that were now diſmiſs'd. 

The main point in debate was, what ſecurity 
the King ſhould offer to quiet the fears of the Na- 
tion. upon the account of the Duke's ſucceſſion. 
The Earl of Shaftſbury propoſed the excluding 
him ſimply; and making the ſucceſſion to go on, 
as if he was dead, as the only mean that was 
eaſy and ſafe both for the Crown and the people: 
This was nothing but the diſinheriting the next 
heir, which certainly the King and Parliament 
might do, as well as any private man might 
diſinherit his next heir, if he had a mind - 4 
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The King would not conſent to this. He had 


faithfully promiſed the Duke, that he never 
would. And he thought, if Acts of Excluſion 
were once begun, it would not be eaſy ro ſtop 
them; but that upon\any diſcontent at the next 
heir, they would be ſet on: Religion was now the 
pretence : But other pretences would be found out, 
when there was need of them: This inſenſibly 
would change the nature of the Engliſh Monar- 
chy : So that from being hereditary it would be- 
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come elective. The Lords of Eſſex and Hallifax 


upon this propoſed ſuch limitations of the Duke's 
authority, when. the Crown ſhould devolve on 
him, as would diſable him from doing any harm, 
either in Church or State: Such as the taking out 
of his hand all power in Eccleſiaſtical matters, the 
diſpoſal of the publick money, with the power of 
peace and war, and the lodging theſe in both 
Houſes of Parliament; and that whatever Parlia- 
ment was in being, or the laſt that had been in 
being at the King's death, ſhould meet, without a 
new ſummons, upon it, and aſſume the admini- 
{tration of affairs. Lord Shaftſbury argued againſt 
this, as much more prejudicial to the Crown than 
the excluſion of one heir: For this changed the 
whole Government, and ſet up a Democracy in- 


ſtead of a Monarchy. Lord Hillifax's- arguing 
now ſo much againſt the danger of turning the 


Monarchy to be elective, was the more extraordi- 


nary in him, becauſe he had made an hereditary 
. Monarchy the ſubject of his mirth; and had often 


ſaid, who takes a coachman to drive him, becauſe 
his father was a good coachman ? Yer he was now 


Jealous: of a ſmall flip. in the ſucceſſion. Bur at 
the ſame time he ſtudied to infuſe into ſome a zeal 
for a Commonwealth. And to theſe he prerended, 
that he preferred-limitations to an excluſion : Be- 
. cauſe; the one kept up the Monarchy till, . only 
paſſing over one perſon; whereas the other brought 


us really into a Commonwealth, as ſoon; as we 
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had a Popiſh King over us. And it was ſaid by 
ſome of his friends, that the limitations propoſed 
were ſo advantageous to publick liberty, that a, 
man might be tempted to with for a Popith King, 
to come at them. C 
Upon this great difference of opinion, a faction 
was quickly formed in the new Council. The 
Lords Eſſex, Sunderland and Hallifax declaring 


for limitations, and againſt the Excluſion; while 


Lord Shaftſbury, now made preſident of the Coun- 


cil, declared highly for it. They took much pains 
on him to moderate his heat: But he was become ſo 
intolerably vain, that he would not mix with them, 
unleſs he might govern. So they broke with him : 
And the other three were called the Triumvirate. 


Lord Eſſex applied himſelf to the buſineſs of the 


Treaſury, to the regulating the King's expence, 
and the improvement of the Revenue. His clear, 
tho* flow, ſenſe made him very acceptable to the 
King. Lord Hallifax ſtudied to manage the King's 


_ ſpirit, and to gain an aſcendant there by a lively 


and libertine converſation. . Lord Sunderland 'ma- 
naged foreign affairs, and had the greateſt credit 
with the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth. After it was 
agreed on to offer the limitations, the Lord Chan- 
cellor by order from the King made the propoſition 
to both Houſes. The Duke was ſtruck with the 
news of this, when it came to him to Bruſſels. 
I ſaw a letter writ by his Dutcheſs the next poſt : 
In which ſhe wrote, that as for all the high things 


that were faid by their enemies they looked for 


them, but that ſpeech of the Lord Chancellor's 
was a ſurprize, and a great mortification to them. 
Their apprehenſions of that did not hang long 
upon them. The Excluſion was become the po- 
pular expedient. So after much debating, a bill 
Was ordered for excluding the Duke of York. | 
will give you here a ſhort abſtract of all that was 


aid, both within and without dqors, for and againſt 


+ the Excluſion. Ms 
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Thoſe who argued for it laid it down for a foun- 1679. 
dation, that every. perſon, who had the whole right 
of any thing in him, had likewiſe the power of Argu- 5 
transferring it to whom he pleaſed. So the King 
and Parliament, being entirely poſſeſſed of the againſt 
whole authority of the Nation, had a power to the Ex- 
limit the ſucceſſion, and every thing elſe relating clulion. 
to the Nation, as they pleaſed. And by conle- 


# quence there was no ſuch thing as a fundamental 


law, by which the power of Parliament was bound 
up: For no King and Parliament in any former 
age had a power over the preſent King and Par- 
liament; otherwiſe the Government was not en- 
tire, nor abſolute. A father, how much ſoever 
determined by nature to provide for his children, 
yet had certainly a power of diſinheriting them, 
without which, in ſome caſes, the reſpect due to 
him could not be preſerved. The life of the King 
on the throne was not ſecure, unleſs this was ac- 


; knowledged. For if the next heir was a traitor, 


and could riot be ſeized off, the King would be ill 
ſerved in oppoſition to him, if he could not bar 
his ſucceſſion by an excluſion. Government was 
appointed for thoſe that were to be governed, and 
not for the ſake of Governors themſelves: There- 


fore all things relating to it were to be meaſured 


by the publick intereſt, and the ſafety of the peo - 


ple. In none of God's appointments in the Old 


Teſtament. regard was had to the eldeſt. Iſaac, 
Jacob, Judah, Ephraim, and more partigularly 
Solomon, were preferred without any regard to the 
next in line. In the ſeveral Kingdoms of Europe 
the ſucceſſion went according to particular laws, 
and not by any general law. In England, Spain 


and Sweden, the heir general did ſucceed: Where- 
as it was only the heir male in France and Ger- 


many. And whereas the oath of allegiance, tied 
us to the King and his Heirs, the word heir was a 
term that imported that perſon who by law ought 
to ſucceed: And ſo it tell by law to any perſon 
5 Re ae | who 
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1679. who. was declared next in the ſucceſſion. In Eng- 
hand the heir of the King that reigned had been 

ſometimes fet aſide, and the right of ſucceſſion 

transferred to another perſon. Henry VII. ſet u 
his title on his poſſeſſing the Crown. Henry VIII. 
got his two daughters, while they were by acts of 
Parliament illegitimated, put in the ſucceſſion: 
And he had a power given him to deviſe it after 
them, and their iſſue, at his pleaſure. Queen 
Elizabeth, when ſhe was in danger from the prac. 
tices of the Queen of Scots, got an Act to pass 
aſſerting the power of the Parliament to limit the 
ſucceſſion of the Crown. It was high treaſon to 
; deny this during her life, and was till highly penal 
to this day. All this was laid down in general, 
to aſſert a power in the Parliament to exclude the 
next heir, if there was a juſt cauſe for it. Now, 
? dlãs to the preſent caſe; the Popiſh religion was 0 
cContrary to the whole frame and conſtitution of 
; our Government, as well as to that dignity inhe- 


rent in the Crown, of being the head of the Church, 


| that a Papiſt ſeemed to be brought under a difa- 
_ © bility to bold the Crown. A great part of the 
property of the Nation, the Abbey lands, was 
ſhaken by the proſpect of ſuch a ſucceſſion. The 
perfidy and the cruelty of that religion made the 

. danger more ſenſible. Fires, and Courts of In- 
quiſition, were that which all muſt reckon for, 
who would not redeem themſelves by an early and 
; , _ zealous.converſon. The Duke's own temper was 
== much inſiſted on. It appeared by all their letters, 
* how much the Papiſts depended on him: And his 
| oy deportment ſhewed, there was good reaſon 
for it, He would break thro? all limitations, and 
| call in a foreign power, rather than ſubmit to them. 
Some mercenary lawyers would give it for law, 
that the prerogative could not be limited, and that 
a law limiting it was void of itſelf. Revenges for 
paſt i injuries, when join'd to a bigotry in region, 

would be probably very violent. TE 
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On the other hand, ſome argued againſt the 1679. 

Excluſion: That it was unlawful in itſelf, and — 
againſt the unalterable law of ſucceſſion; hien 
came to be the common phraſe.) Monarchy was 
ſaid to be by divine right: So the law could not 
alter what God had ſettled. Vet few went at firſt 
ſo high. Much weight was laid on the oath of 
allegiance, that tied us to the King's heirs: And 
whoſo was the heir when any man took that oath,, 
was ſtill the heir to him. All lawyers had great 
regard to fundamental laws. And it was a maxim 
among our lawyers, that even an Act of Parlia- 
ment againſt Magna Charta was null of itſelf, 
There was no arguing from the changes in the courſe 
of the Succeſſion. Theſe had been the effects of 
proſperous - rebellions. Nor from Henry - VII.'s 
reigning in the right of his Queen, and yet not 
owning it to be ſo. Nor was it ſtrange, if in ſo 
violent a reign as Henry VIII. 's acts were made in 
prejudice of the right of blood. But tho” his 
daughters were made baſtards by two ſeveral acts, 

yet ĩt was notorious they were both born in a ſtate 

of marriage. And when unlawful marriages were 
annulled, yet ſuch iſſue as defcended from them 
bona fide uſed not to be illegitimated. But rho? 
that King made a will purſuant to an act of Par- 
liament, excluding the Scotiſh line, yet ſuch re- - 
gard the Nation had to the next in blood, that, | 
without examining the will, the Scotiſh line was 

received. It is true, Queen Elizabeth, out of her 

hatred to the Queen of Scots, got che famed act 

to paſs, that declares the Parliament's power of 

limiting the ſucceſſion; But ſince that whole mat- 
ter ended ſo fatally, and was the great blemiſh of 

her reign, it was not reaſonable to build much on 

it. Theſe were the arguments of thoſe, who | 
thought the Parliament had not the power to enact * 1. 
an excluſion of the next heir: Of which opinion | 
the Earl of Eſſex was, at this time. Others did 

not go on theſe grounds: But "Ry laid, that tho 
bid Hcy: :G 3 a father 
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1679. a father has indeed a power of diſinheriting his ſon, 
yet he ought never to exert it but upon a juſt and 


neceſſary occaſion. It was not yet legally certain, 
that the Duke was a Papiſt. This was a condemn- 
ing him unheard. A man's conſcience was not 
even in his own power. It ſeemed therefore to be 
an unjuſtifiable ſeverity, to cut off ſo great a right 
only for a point bf opinion. It is true, it might 
be reaſonable to ſecure the Nation from the ill 
effects that opinion might have upon them, which 
was fully done by the limitations. But it was un- 
Juſt to carry it further. The Proteſtants had charg- 
ed the Church of Rome heavily for the League of 
France, in order to the excluding the Houſe of 
Beurbon from the ſucceſſion to the Crown of France, 
becauſe of hereſy: And this would make the charge 
return back upon us, to our ſhame. In the cale 
of infancy, or lunacy, guardians were afligned : 
But the right was ſtill in the true heir. A Popiſh 
Prince was conſidered as in that ftate : And theſe 
limitations were like the aſſigning him guardians. 
The Crown had been for ſeveral ages limited in 
the power of raiſing money; to which it may be 
ſuppoſed a high ſpirited King did not cafily ſub- 
mit, and yet we had long maintained this: And 
might it not be hoped, the limitations. propoſed 
might be maintained in one reign ; chiefly-con- 
ſidering the zeal and the number of thoſe who 
were concerned to ſupport them? Other Princes 
might think themſelves obliged in honour and re- 
ligion to aſſiſt him, if he was quite excluded: And 
it might be the occaſion of à ne Popiſh League, 
that might be fatal to the whole Proteſtant intereſt. 
"Whereas, if the limitations paſf, other Princes 
would not ſo probably enter into the laws and eſta- 
bliſnment ſettled among us. It was ſaid, many 
in the Nation thought the Excluſion unlawful : 
But all would jointly concur in the limitations: 
. So this was the ſecureſt way, that comprehended 
the greateſt part of the Nation: And probably 
e VV . Scotland 
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Scotland would not go into the Excluſion, but 1659. 
merit at the Duke's hands by aſſerting his title. 


So. here was a foundation of war round about us, 
as well as of great diſtractions among ourſelves: 
Some regard was to be had to the King's honour, 


who had ſo often declared, he would not conſent 


to an Excluſion ; but would to any limitations, 
how hard ſoever. 1 | 
_ Theſe were the chief arguments upon which this 
debate was managed. For my own part, I did 
always look on it as a wild and extrayagant con- 
cezt, to deny the lawfulneſs of an Excluſion in any 
caſe whatſoever. But for a great while I thought 


the accepting the limitations was the wiſeſt and 


beſt method. I ſaw the driving on the Excluſion 
would probably throw us into great confuſions. 
And therefore I made uſe of all the credit I had 
with many in both Houſes, to divert them from 
purſuing it, as they did, with fuch eagerneſs, 7 
they would hearken to nothing elſe. Let, when 

law the party ſo deeply engaged, and ſo violently 
ſet upon it, both Tillotſon and I, who thought 


we had ſome intereſt in Lord Hallifax, took great 
pains on him, to divert him from oppoling it ſo 
furiouſly as he did: For he became as it were the 
champion againſt the Excluſion. I foreſaw a great 


breach was like to follow. And that was plainly 


the game of Popery, to keep us in ſuch an un- 
ſettled ſtate. This was like either to end in a re- 
bellion, or in an abject ſubmiſſion of the Nation 


to the humours“ of the Court. I confeſs, that 


which I apprehended. moſt was r&bellion, tho? it 


turned afterwards quite the other away. But men 


of more experience, who had better advantages ta 
make a true judgment of the temper of the Na- 
tion, were miſtaken as well as myſelf. All the 


progreſs that was made in this matter in the pre- 


lent Parliament was, that the bill of Excluſion was 
read twice in the Houſe of Commons. But the 
Rady 14-64 1144) 5 I 1 SL 
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1679. Parliament was diſſolved before it came to a third 


reading. 


«1 xt The Earl of Danby's proſecution was the point 
+ 4g on which the Parliament was broken. The bill 
of attainder for his wilful abſence was paſs'd by 
the Commons, and ſent up to the Lords. But, 

when it was brought to the third reading, he de- 

. divered himſelf; and was upon that ſent to the 
Tower : Upon which he moved for his trial. The 

man of the law he depended moſt upon was Pol- 

lexien, an honeſt, and learned, but perplexed law- 

yer. He adviſed him poſitively to ſtand upon his 

pardon, It was a point of prerogative never yet 

| judged againſt the Crown: So he might in that 

caſe depend upon the Houſe of Lords, and on the 
King's intereſt there. It might perhaps produce 

ſome Act againſt all pardons for the future. But 

he thought he was ſecure in his pardon. It was 

both wiſer, and more honourable, for the King, 

as well as for himſelf, to ſtand on this, than to 

enter into the matter of the letters, which would 
occaſion many indecent reflections on both. So 

he ſettled on this, and pleaded his pardon at the 
Lord's bar: To which the Commons put in a re- 

Ply, queſtioning the validity of the pardon, on the 
grounds formerly mentioned. And they demand- 

ed a trial and judgment. 3 7 0 


% 


pon this a famous debate aroſe, concerning 
the Biſhops right of voting in any part of a trial 
for treaſon. it was ſaid, that, tho' the Biſhops 
did not vote in the final judgment, yet they had 

a right to vote in all preliminaries. Now the al- 
lowing, or not allowing the pardon to be good, 
was but a preliminary: And yet the whole matter 
was concluded by it. The Lords Nottingham and 
Roberts argued for the Biſhops voting. But the 
Lords Eſſex, Shaftſbury, and Hollis, werg againſt 
it. Many books were writ on both ſides, of which 
an account ſhall be given afterwards. But upon 
this debate it was carried by the majority, that the 

| Biſhops 


Fot people began every 


of King CRARLES II. 


he told the Biſhops, they muſt ſtick to him, and 
to his prerogative,- as they would expect that he 
ſhould ſtick to them, if they came to be puſt'd 
at. By this means they were expoſed to the po- 
pufar fur. n "0 


1 Fl 


every punctilio that they pretended to, would ex- ed Rat 
Poſe the Nation and the Proteſtant Religion to 
ruin. And in revenge for this many began to 
declare openly in favour of the Non conformiſts: 
And upon this the Non- conformiſts behaved them- 
ſelves very indecently. For, tho' many of the 
more moderate of the Clergy were trying if an 
advantage might be taken from the ill ſtate 
we were in to heal thoſe breaches that were 
among us, they on their part fell very ſeverely 


upon the body of the Clergy. The act that re- 


firſt ſeſſion of the next Parliament that ſhould meet 
after that was diſſolved. So now, upon the end 


of the ſeſſion, the act not being revived, the preſs 
was open: And it became very licentious, both 
againſt the Court and the Clergy. And in this 


the Non-conformiſts had ſo great a hand, that 


the Biſnops and Clergy, apprehending that a re- 
bellion, and with it the pulling the Church to 
"i WN was deſigned, ſet themſelves on the other 


nd to write againſt the late times, and to draw 
| a pa- 


Biſhops had a right to vote. Upon which the 1679. 
Commons ſaid, they would not proceed, unleſs ws 
the Biſhops were obliged to withdraw during the 

whole trial. And upon that breach between the 

two Houſes the Parliament was prorogued : And 
ſoon after it was diſſolved. And the blame of this 
was caſt chiefly on the Biſhops. The truth was, 
they deſired to have withdrawn, but the King 
would not ſuffer it. He was ſo ſet on maintain- 
ing the pardon, that he would not venture ſuch a 
point on the votes of the temporal Lords. And 


| where to cenſure thern, A great 
as à ſet of men that for their own ends, and for heat raiſ- 


the Cler- 


ſtrained the preſs was to laſt only to the end of the 
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a parallel between the preſent times and them: 


Wach was not decently enough managed by thoſe 


who undertook the argument, and who were be- 


heved to be ſet on, and paid by the Court for. it. 


The occa- The chief manager of all thoſe angry writipgs 
-fions that was one Sir Roger L' Eſtrange, a man who had 
fomented lived in all the late times, and was furniſhed with 


that heat. 


* 


many paſſages, and an unexhauſted copiouſneſs in 
writing: So that for four years he publiſhed three 
or four ſheets a week under the title of the Ob- 
ſervator, all tending to defame the contrary party, 
and to make the Clergy apprehend that their ruin 
"was deſigned: This had all the ſucceſs he could 
have wiſhed; as it drew conſiderable ſums that 
were raiſed to acknowledge the ſervice he did. 
Upon this the greater part of the Clergy, who 


were already mueh prejudiced _ that. party, 
| being now both ſharpned and fur 
papers, delivemd themſelyes up to much heat and 


— by theſe 


©. andiſcretion, which was vented both in their pul- 


Pits and common converſation, and moſt particu- 
Jarly, at the elections of parliament men: And 
this drew. much hatred and cenſure upon them. 
They ſeemed now to lay down all fears and ap- 
prehenſions of Popery: And nothing was ſo. com- 
mon in their mouths as the year forty one, in which 
zthe late wars begun, and which ſeemed now to be 
dear the being ated: over again. Both City and 
Country were full of many indecencies that broke 
out on this occaſion. But, as chere were too many 
of the Clergy whom the heat of their tempers, and 
the hope of preferment drove to ſuch extravagan- 
cies, ſo there were ſtill many warthy and eminent 
men among them, rhoſe lives and labours did in 
a great meaſure reſcue the Church from thoſe re- 
Proaches that the follies of others drew upon it. 
Such were, beſides thoſe whom I have often nam- 
ed, Tenniſon, Sharp, Patrick, Sherlock, Fowler, 
Stow; Calamy, Claget, Cydwerth, two Mores, 
"Williams, and * tho' I knew 


not 
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| of theirs, our Kings would not. diſpenſe with their 


Canons. 
Princes were. the more inclinable to this, becauſe 
Biſhops might be more apt to lean to the merciful 


were commonly in _ favour of the Crown againſt 
the Barons: So the Biſhops had leave given them 
to withdraw from theſe: But they mee 


ſaving their rights in all other points as Peers: So N | 
that this was rather a conceſſion in their fayour .4 


een impoſed * them: 4 1 99 LG 
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not ſo particularly as to give all their Chants” 1679. 


yet they deſerved a high one; and were indeed an — 
honour, both to the Church, and to the age in * 


which they lived. * 
I return from this digreſſion to. ive an account Argu- 
of the arguments by which that e concern make for 


ing the Bilhops voting, in 8 was main- 5 
rained... It was faid, the Biſhops were one of Three gear 1 59 
PS 

Eſtates of which che Parliament was compoled,, votiag in 
and that therefore they ought to have a ſhare. in the preli- 
all parliamentary matters: "That as the temporal _—_— 
Lords tranſmitted their honours and fees to their ES 
heirs, ſo the Biſhops,did tranſmit theirs to | 
ſucceſſors: And they fat in Parliament, both as | 
they were the Prelates of the Church and Barons 
of che Realm: But in the time of Popery, when 
they had a mind to withdraw themſelves wholly 
from the King s Courts, and reſolved to form 
themſelves into à ſtate apart, upon this attempt 


attendance: And then ſeveral regulations were 
made, chiefly the famed ones at Clarendon; not 
ſo much intended as reſtraints on them in the uſe 
of their rights as they were Barons, as obligations 

on them to perform all, but thoſe, that in co ae 
ance with their deſires were then excepte d; The 
Clergy, who had a mind to be excuſed ay ah all 
parliamentary attendance, obtained leave to with- 
draw in judgments of life and death, as unbecom- 
ing their profeſſion and contrary to their 


ſide: And the} udgments of Parliament in that time 


a right to 
name a proxy for the Clergy,. or to proteſt for 
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it on deſign to get out of theſe Courts as much as 
they could: At the Reformation all ſuch practices 
as were Contrary to the King's prerogative were 
condemned: So it was ſaid, that the King having 


a right by ce to demand juſtice in 


Parliament againſt ſüch as he ſhould accuſe there, 


none of the Peers could be excuſed from that by 


any of the conſtitutions made in the time of Po- 


pery, which were all condemned at the Reforma- 


tion: The proteſtation they made in their aſking 


leave to withdraw ſhewed it was a voluntary act 


of theirs, and not impoſed on them by the law of | 


Parliament : The words of the article of Claren- 
don ſeemed to import, that they might fit during 
the trial, till it came to the final judgment and 


ſentence of life or limb; and by conſequence that 
they might vote in the preliminaries. 


On the other hand it was argued, that Biſhops 


could not judge the temporal Lords as their Peers: 


For if they were to be tried for high treaſon, they 
were to be judged only by a jury of Commoners : 


And fince their honour was not hereditary, they 


could not be the Peers of thoſe whoſe blood was 
dignified: And therefore, tho* they were a part 


of that Houfe with relation to the legiſlature and 


judicature, yet the difference between a perſonal 
and hereditary Peerage made that they could not 
be the judges of the temporal Lords, as not being 
to be tried by them: The cuſtom of Parliament 


was the law of Parliament: And ſince they had 


never judged in theſe caſes, they could not pre 
tend to it: Their proteſtation was only in barr to 
"the Lords doing any thing beſides the trial dur- 


* 


ing the time that they were withdrawn: The 


"words of the article of Clarendon muſt relate to 
the whole trial as one complicated thing, tho“ it 


1. 
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might run out into many branches: And ſince 
the final ſentence did often turn upon the prelimi- 
naries, the voting in theſe was upon the matter 


the voting in the final ſentence: Whatever might 
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be the firſt inducements to frame thoſe artieles of 


and uncertain, yet the laws and practice purſuant 
to them were ſtill in force: By the act of Henry 


the eighth it was provided, that, till a new body of 


canon law ſhould be formed, that which was then 


" ! 1 & 
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received ſhould: be ſtill in force, unleſs it was con- 


trary to the King's prerogative or the law of the 
land: And it was a remote and forced inference 
to pretend that the prerogative was concerned in 


this matter. 


Thus the point was argued on both ſides. Dr. Stiling- 


any argument which he undertook : For after the 


cords, in particular the Lord Hollis, who under- 
took the argument with great 'vehemence, had writ 


many books about it, he publiſhed a treatiſe that 
diſcovered more ſkill and exactneſs in judging 


thoſe matters than all that had gone before him. 


And indeed he put an end to the controverſy in 


the opinion of all impartial men. He proved the 


right that the Biſhops had to vote in thoſe preli- 


minaries, beyond contradiction in my opinion, both 


k. 


- Stillingfleet gave upon this occaſion a great proof fleet wrote 


of his being able to make himſelf the maſter of 2 N 


point. 
lawyers, and others converſant in Parliament re- 


from our records, and from our conſtitution. But 


no in the interval of Parliament other matters 


come to be related. | 


The King upon the | rg. mms of the Parlia- The trial 
Ot nve 


ment became ſullen and thoughtful: He ſaw, he 
had to do with a ſtrange ſort of people, that could 


Jeſuits. 


neither be managed nor frightned: And from that 
time his temper was obſerved to change very viſi- 
bly. He ſaw the neceſſity. of calling another Par- 
liament, and of preparing matters in order to it: 


* 
— 


Therefore the proſecution of the plot was ſtill car- 


ried on. So five of the Jeſuits that had been ac- 
cuſed of it were brought to their trial: They 


were Whitebread their Provincial, Fenwick, Har- 


court, Govan, and Turner. Oates repeated 1 
474 a ; chem 


1679. 
the Clergy, which at this diſtance muſt be dark — 
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1679. them his former evidence: And they prepared a 
great defence againft it: For ſixteen perſons came 


over from their Houle at St. Omers, who teſtified 
that Oates had ſtaid among them all the while from 
December ſeventy ſeven, till June ſeventy eight; 
ſo that he could not poſſibly be at London in the 
April between at thoſe conſultations, as he had 
ſworn. They remembred this the more particu- 
larly, becauſe he ſat at the table by himſelf in the 
refectory, which made his being there to be the 


.  - More obſerved; for as he was not mixed with the 
iccholars, ſo neither was he admitted to the Jeſuits 
ttcable. They faid, he was among them every day, 


except one or two in which he was in the infirmary: 
They alſo teſtified, that ſome of thoſe who he 
ſwore came over with him into England in April, 
had ſtaid all that ſummer in Flanders. In oppo- 
ſition to this, Oates had found out ſeven or eight 


perſons who depoſed that they ſaw him in England 


about the beginning of May; and that he being 
known formerly to them in a Clergyman's habit, 
they had obſerved him ſo much the more by rea- 
-ſon of that change of habit. With one of theſe 
he dined; and he had much diſcourſe with him 
about his travels. An old Dominican Frier, who 
Was ſtill of that Church and Order, ſwore alſo 
that he ſaw him, and ſpoke frequently with him 
at that time: By this the credit of the St. Omers 
ſcholars was quite blaſted. There was no reaſon 
to miſtruſt thoſe who had no intereſt in the matter, 
and ſwore that they ſaw Oates about that time; 
whereas the evidence given by ſcholars bred in the 
Jeſuits college, when it was to fave ſome of their 
Order, 3 to a very juſt ſuſpicion. Bed- 
low now ſwore againſt them all, not upon hearſay 
as before, but on his own knowledge; and no 


regard was had to his former Oath mentioned in 
Ilxeland's trial. Dugdale did likewiſe ſwear againſt 


ſome of them: One part of his evidence ſeemed 
ſcarce credible. He ſwore, that Whitebread did 


in 
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before he named him: Whereas, if the commiſſi- 


; of King Cnarres II. + 98 


in a letter that was directed to himſelf, tho' intend- 1679. 
dd for F. Evers, and that came to him by the com 
mon poſt, and was ſigned by Whitebread, deſire 

him to find out men proper to be made uſe of in 
killing the King, of what quality ſoever they might 

be. This did not look like the eunning of Jeſuits 

in an age, in which all people made ule either of 
cyphers, or of ſome diſguiſed cant. But the over- 

E throwing the St. Omers evidence was now ſuch an 


additional load on the Jeſuits, that the jury came 
uickly to a verdict; and they were condemned. 
t their execution they did with the greateſt ſo- 


= lemnity,” and the deepeſt imprecations poſſible, de- 


ny the whole evidence upon which they were con- 


E demned: And proteſted, that they held no opini- 
ons either of the lawfulneſs of aſſaſſinating Princes, 


or of the Pope's power of depoſing them, and that 
they counted all equivocation odious and ſinful. 
All their ſpeeches were very full of theſe heads. 


S Govan's was much laboured, and too rhetorical. 


A very zealous Proteſtant, that went oft to ſee 
them in priſon, told me, that they behaved them- 


| faves with great decency, and with all the a 


pearances both of innocence and devotion. ER 
Langhorn, the lawyer, was tried next: He Lang- 
made uſe of the St. Omers ſcholars : But their horn's 
evidence ſeemed to be ſo baffled, that it ſerved him Trial. 
in no ſtead. He inſiſted next on ſome contradicti- * 


ons in the ſeveral depoſitions that Oates had given 


at ſeveral 'tvials : Bur he had no other evidence of 
that beſides the printed trials, which was no proof 


in law. The Judges ſaid upon this, (that which 


is perhaps good in law, but yet does not ſatisfy a 
man's mind, ) that great difference was to be made 
between a narrative upon oath, and an evidence 
given in Court. If a man was falſe in any one oach, 
there ſeemed to be juſt reaſon to ſet him aſide, as 
no good witneſs. Langhorn likewiſe urged this, 
that it was fix weeks after Oates's firſt- diſcovery 


ons 
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1679. ons had been lodged with him, he ought to have 
been ſeized on and ſearched firſt of all. Bedlow 


death. 


ſwore, he ſaw him enter ſome of Coleman's trea- 
ſonable letters in a regiſter, in which expreſs men- 
tion was made of killing the King. He ſhewed 
the improbability of this, that a man of his buſi- 
neſs could be ſet to regiſter letters. Let all was of 
no uſe to him; for he was caſt. Great pains was 


taken to perſuade him to diſcover all he knew; 


and his execution was delayed for ſome weeks, in 


hopes that ſomewhat might be drawn from him. 


He offered a diſcovery of the eſtates and ſtock that 


the Jeſuits had in England, the ſecret of which 


was lodged with him : But he proteſted, rhat he 
could make no other diſcovery ;. and perſiſted i in 
this to his death. He ſpent the time, in which 
his execution was reſpited, in writing ſome very 


- devout and well compoſed meditations. He was 
in all reſpects a very extraordinary man: He was 


learned, and honeſt in his Profeſſion; but was out 
of meaſure bigotted in his religion. He died with 
great conſtancy. 

Theſe executions, with the denials of all that 


ſuffered, made great impreſſions on many. Seve- 


ral books were writ, to ſhew that lying for a good 


end was not only thought lawful among them, but 
had been often practiſed, particularly by ſome of 
thoſe who died for the gunpowder treaſon, denying 
"thoſe very things which were afterwards not only 
fully proved, but confeſſed by the perſons con- 
cerned in them: Yet the behaviour, and laſt words, 
of thoſe who ſuffered made impreffioris which no 
books could carry off, 
Some months after this one Serjeant, a ſecular 
Prieft, who had been always in ill terms with the 
Jeſuits, and was a zealous Papiſt in his own way, 


appeared before the Council upon ſecurity given 


him; and he averred, that Govan, the Jeſuit, 


who died proteſting he had never thought it lau- 


* to murder Ling but had ar deteſted it, 


bad 


s 


but went off too faſt. It was like t 1 
(as one obſeryed) which abates a. fever. Every 
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vout perſon, from whom Serjeant had it, that he 


$ 


had. at his laſt being in Flanders ſaid to a very de: 


thought the Queen might lawfully take away tl 
King's life for the injuries he had done her, but 


+ 


3 4 


much more becauſe he was a heretick. Upon that 
Serjeant run cot into mam! particulars, to ſhes 
hoy little credit vi due to the proteſtations made 
by ers even at their death. This vr oe 


Credit to the tendexeſt part of Oates's evidence with 
relation to the Queen, It ſhewed, that the trying 


to do it by her means had been thought of by them. 
All this was only eyidence from ſecond hand! Sd 


it ſignified little. Serjeant was much blamed for 


ir_ by all his own ſide. He had the reputatign 


of a ſincere and good, but of an indiſcreet, man. 


= The executions were generally imputed to Lord 
| Shaftſbury, hg drove them on ip hopes that ſome 
one or other to have ſaved himſelf would have ac- 
cuſed the Duke. But by theſe the credit of the 
& witneſſes, and of the whole plot, was ſinking TER 


: FE 


The building ſo much, and ſhedding ſo mu 


blood, upon the weakeſt part of it, which was the 
credit. of the witneſſes, raiſed a general prejudice 
againſt. it all; and took. away the force of that, 


4 
* 


which was certainly true, that the Whole party had 
been contrivi ben af religion by a foreign 
aſſiſtance, ſo that it made not 9 enough, 

e letting blood, 


execution, ke a new bleeding, abated the heat 
that the Nation was in; and threw us into a cald 
deadneſs, which was like to prove fatal to us. 
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icht lawfully take away the 
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| 1679. the ſtory he had ſworn againſt the Queen: Which 
he brought only to make it probable that Wake- 
man, who was her phyſician, was in it. To all 

this Wakeman objected, that at firſt Oates accuſed 


him only upon hearſay: And did ſolemnly proteſt 
made out. So ald, all that Oates now ſwore 


he knew e aguntt him: Which was fully 
e 
againſt him muſt be a forgery not thought of at 
that time. He alſo, proved by his own fervant, 
and. by the apothecary at the Bath, that Afnby's 
Paper Was not writ, but only dictated by him: For 
ke happened to be very weary when he came for it, 
d his man wrote it out: And that of the milk 
Get was a plain indication of an ill laid forgery, 
Ince it was Known that nothing was held more in- 
conſiſtent with the Bath water than milk. Bed- 
low ſwore, againſt. him, that he ſaw him receive 2 
bill of 20001. from Harcourt in part of a greater 
Tum ; and that Wakeman told him afterwards that 
he had received the money; and that 'Harcour: 
told him for what end it was given, for they in. 
- tended the King ſhould be killed, either by thot: 
"they ſent to Windfor, or by Wakeman's means: 
Ang, if all other ways failed, they would take hin 
off at Newmarker.  Bedlow in the firſt giving his 
evidence depoſed, that this was ſaid by Harcour: 
when Wakeman was gone out of the room. Bu: 
© oblerving, by the queſtions that were put him, 
that this would not affect Wakeman, he ſwore al. 
j terwards, that he faid it likewiſe in his hearing. 
Wakeman had nothing to ſet againſt all this, bit 
that it ſeemed impoſſible that he could truſt himfel! þ 
In ſuch matters ro ſuch a perſon: And if 'Oate: 
Was Tet aſide, he was but one witneſs. Three other 
Benedictin Prieſts were tried with Wakeman. 
Oates ſwore, that they were in the plot of killing 
the King; that one of them, being their Superior, 
© Had engaged to give 6000 1. towards the carrying 
lat on. Bedlow ſwore ſomewhat circumſtantial to 
„dhe ſame purpoſe againſt two of n * 
4 * 2444 ! 
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did not riſe up to be treaſon: And he had nothing 
to charge the third with. They proved, that ano- 
ther perſon had been their Superior for ſeveral 
pears ; and that Oates was. never once ſuffered to 
come within their houſe, Which all their ſervants 
depoſed... And they àlſo proved, that when Oates 
came into their houſe the night after he made his 
diſcovery, and took Pickering out of his bed, and 
ſaw them, he ſaid, he had nothing to lay bp their 
charge: They urged. many other things to deſtroy 
the credit of the witneſſes : And one of them made 
a long declamation, in a high bombaſt train, to 
thew, what credit was due to the ſpeeches of dying 
men. The eloquence was ſo forced and childiſh, 
that this did them more hurt than good, Scroggs 
ſummed up the evidence very favourably for the 
priſoners, far contrary to his former practice. The 
truth is, that this Was looked on, as the Queen's 


* * 
| 1714 
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trial, as well as Wakeman's. The priſoners were He was 
acquitted: And now the witneſſes ſaw they were acquitted, 


blaſted. And they were enraged upon it; which 
they vented with much- ſpite upon Scroggs. And 
there was in him matter enough to Work on for 
ſuch foul mouthed people as they were. The 
Queen got a man of great Quality to be ſent over 
Ambaſſador from Portugal, not knowing how 
much ſhe might ſtand in need of ſuch a protection. 
He went next day with great ſtate to thank Scroggs 
for his behaviour in this trial. If he meant well 
in this complement, it was very unadviſedly done: 
Fo the Chief Juſtice was expoſed to much cen- 
ure by it. And therefore ſome thought it was a 
bew of civility done on deſign. to ruin him. For, 
w. well leaſed ſoever the Papiſts were with the 
ſucceſs of this trial, and with Scroggs's manage- 
ment, yet they could not be ſuppoſed to be ſo ſa- 
tisfied with him, as to forgive his behaviour in the 
former trials, which had been very indecently par- 
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Debates 
about diſ- 
ſolving 
the Par 
liament. 
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The af- 
fairs of 
Scotland. 


The. H 1s Tory of the Reign 

In; was ngw debated in Council whether the Par- 
lament, 10 prorogued, fhould be diſſolved, or 
not. The King prevailed on the Lords of Eſſex 
and Hallifax to be for a diſſolution, promifing to 
call another Parliament next winter. Almoſt all 
the new Counſellors were againft the diffolution. 
They ſaid, the Crown had never gained any thing 
by iſſolying a Parliament in anger: The ſame 
men would probably be choſen again, while all that 
were thought favourable to the Court would be 
blaſted, and for the molt part ſet aſide. The new 
men thus choſen, being fretted by a diiſolution, and 
ep the charge and trouble of a new election, 

icy thought the next Parliament would be more 
eneaſy to the King than this if continued. Lord 
Eſſex and Hallifax on the other hand argued, that 
fince the King was fixed in his reſolutions, both 
with relation to the Excluſion and to the Lord Dan- 


bp's pardon, his Parliament had engaged ſo far in 


both theſe, that they could not think that theſe 
would be let fall: Whereas a new Parliament, tho 
compoſed of the fame members, not being yet en- 
Fre might be perſuaded to take other methods. 

he King followed this advice, which he had di- 
retted himſelf: Two or three days after, Lord 
Hallifax was made an Earl, which was called the 
reward of his good counſel. And now the hatred 
between the Fark of Shaftſbury and him broke out 
or many violent and indecent inſtances. ' On 

ord Shaftſbury's ſide more anger appeared, and 
more contempt on Lord Hallifax's. Lord Eſſex 
was a ſofter man, and bore the cenſure of the party 
more mildly: He ſaw how he was cried out on for 
his laſt advice: But as he was not apt to be much 
heated, ſo all he ſaid to me upon” it was,” that he 
knew he was on a good bottom, and'that good in- 
tentions would diffover themſelves,” and be -Jufti- 


- 


fied by all in conclufſio: 7 | 

I now put a ſtop in che further relation f affairs 

in England, to give an account of whit paſt in 
1 aces 2 Scotland. 
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Set The party 7 Duke Lauderdale 1 679. 
had loſt all hopes, ſeeing how affairs were carried — 


| i m laſt convention of Eſtates : But Hey begs 


—_ 


heart upon this, great turn, in lan 
The Pe OY. away, and the Lor Bert 
Was in the Tower, w were that Duke's h 
9077 And when the new council was ſettled 
Duke. lamilton. and many others were encourage 
to comme up and accuſe him. The. truth was, d 
King found his ; memory. was failing him ; and 4 
e. celplyed to 1 let him. fall gent fly. and bring: 
Scorch:. affairs * into the Duke of. Monmouth's 
nds. Thie Scotch Lords were delired, not only 
ih, 7 de but by. the new'Mipiſters; to put th 
Nac of rhei 9 againſt Duke Lauderdale i 
writings. and, 0 the e ſed to hear lawyer: 
it 2 


on Boch lides, 2 he” Earls. 75 Eſſex 
Fi allif: ax == 15 Preſe ent at the heating, AC- 
e. . + at. for, being the. King's adyocata 
is en bg er 3 and Lockh Jt. 
Cunning ham vere. h argue, againf} it. The lab 
of Gesel had not inc ehe e nor 
talent i in "raking, 133 A learned and 
bea man, and Rad. t e. . moſt 3 8 ſal, © and 
ndeed the mit Acſerved . reputation. for integrity 
0 virtue, of any man, not. oply gk, r 
o, but of the whole Nation. he. hearing 
LUN as Was ET e . and it was —. 5 out 
beyond the poſſibility of an anſwers that the giving 
commiſions to an Army to live.on free Quarters.1n 
A. 15s time was againſt the Whole conſtitution, as 
bas the ex 6 laws of that Kingdom; and th 
i Was never 50 but 3 In an enemy's püntry, or co 
uppreſs a a i They ſhewed Tikewiſe, | 
unjuft and ilkega aſl. the other 7 2 of his adm1- 
Aleration were. be Earls of. ſex. and 7 
told me every e was made out fully ; Mack 
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= | The HIS TOR. of the Reign 
from which he inferred, chat the. country whete 


= theſe had been frequent was | io a ſtate. of rebellion. 


Kings naturally” love ta hear prerogative magnifi- 
Vet on. this occaſion the. King ad nothing to 
ty in defchct ot che adminiſtration. But when 
, the maſter of the N15 Tort, aſked him'in 

15 unitiar way what he thought now of his Lau- 
erdale, is anſwered, as 1835 himſelf told me, 
that they had 'ob ed many damned things that 

he, had' Bore Yo gs ainft them, os there, was nothing 
objected that OM 14 905 his fervice.”” Such are the 
notions that many drink 1 in, by which they 
ſet up an ihtereſt for echter in © poſition to 
ie intereſt of the -people : And as foon as the 
po ople obſerxe e Which they Wilx do ſooner of 
ater, then th ef, WII | naturally; che their gwn in⸗ 
— 5 and ſet it ug as much” in oppolition-' tg the 
rince : And ea conteſt ihe Pee le will grow 
L s. to Hard for the Prince, Unlels he is able to 
bdue and oyern "them by an army... The Duke 
de Was ky ps form a ſtherne of a 
ment in Scotland 


But go the go 


os 10 remit that che Fes 10 ap prehended they 


ight tun into all fort © 9 9 They heard 
5 England was in ſuch diffragtions that the 0 

ade ear nd force from thence.” Duke Laude 
dale 8 , toe lofing Tear, and 2 fearing fuch 
4 new model tllete as bf ſet wp hexe in Efig and. 
All this ſet choſe mad people at had run e 

with the field Canvehricle? mto a frenzy : The 

drew together iti, pteat bodies: Some parties of tt 

troops ca ame to Fe erſe rhetn,. but _ 75 
both ſo reſolute 155 fo ſtrong,” that t $26 did not 
think fir to engage hem: Sometimes th Fired on 

on another, jm ſome were killed & both ſides. | 
The hen a party of furious men were riding thro' 
2 4 moor near St. Andrews, they faw the Archbi- 
3 s coach appear: 'He was comin from 1 
is mar» Lil day, and was Uriyi home: He had ſent ſome 
dered, vo his ſervants home before him, tg le ler chem Enpw 
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e was coming, and others he had ſent off on com- 
plements; ſo chat there was no horſemen about the 
coach. They ſeeing this concluded, according to 
their frantick enthuſiaſtick notions, that God had 
now delivered up their greateſt enemy into their 
hands: Seven of them made up to the coach, 
while the reſt were as ſcouts riding all about the 
moor. One of them fired a piſtol at him, which, 
burnt his coat and gown, but did not go into his 
body: Upon this they fancied he had a magical ſe- 


103 
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cret to rare on Mar ſhot; and they drew: 


him out of his coach, and murdered him barba- 
rouſly, repeating their ſtrokes till they were ſure he. 
was quite dead: And ſo they got clear off, no bo- 
dy happening to go croſs the moor all the while. 
This was the diſmal end of that unhappy man: It 
ſtruck all people with horror, and ſoftned his ene- 
mies into ſome tenderneſs: So that his memory, 
was treated with decency by thoſe who. had very. 
little reſpect for him during his life. +... 


I : 


A week after that, there was a great field Cons A rebel- 


yenticle held within ten miles of Glaſgow: A body, lion in 
| 0 Scotland. 


of the guards engaged with them, and they mad 
ſuch vigorous reſiſtance, that the guards having 


Toft thirty of their number were forced to run for 


it: So the Conventicle formed itſelf into a body, 


and marched to Glaſgow : The perſon that led them 
had been bred by me, while F lived. at Glaſgow, 
being the younger ſon of Sir Tho, Hamilton that 
had married my ſiſter, but by a former wife: He 
was then a lively hopeful young man: Bur getting 
into that company, and into their 5 | 


came a crack-brained enthuſiaſt, Duke Lauder: 


dale and his party publiſhed every where that this 


rebellion was headed by a nephew of mine, whom 


I had prepared for ſuch a work while he was in mx 


hands: Their numbers, were ſo magnified, that a 
company or two which lay at Glaſgow. retired in all 
haſte, and left the town to them, tho' they were 


then not above four or five hundred; and theſe 


H 4 were 


/ 
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1679! were ſo ill "armed; and ſo ill cothmanded, that 2 
GL troop of horſe” could have eaſily diſperſed” them. 


he Council at Edinburgh ſent” the Fall of Ein. 
9 5 againſt them with a ee, foot, 925 5 th 
= = tO 

115 1155 be Pre- d 

ned he! bad intel ech ge baer were above ſe 
eight thouſand frong'; ſo he "marched' back; for WW v 
Re faid; it Was the venturing the Whole force the a 


King had upon too great ah neguality : He could 
never prove that he Rad . uch Pratt efice 
Sdme impdted this to His fear: Others 1180 
at bein much” 9555 1 tR Duke Laage he 
k did this oh orpe ole 40 10 them time to En- 
erxaſe their Ets: An ought their madneſs 
would' be th bel Juſtification 825 all the violences 
that had been committed in Duke Lauderdale's $ 
- .__ , adminiſtration. Thus the countty 1 was left in their 
+ And if there had been any. defighs' or. #9 
1 rations made formetly for a rebellion, OW 
lad time nougkrto run together and to form th 155 
ſelves: But it Appt peared that chere had been no fuch 
defigns, b this, that Lo Carne into it but choſe 
deſperate” Hrercc mtmoned men, WO were AS it 
4 Hunted 7700 their houſes inte all thoſe extra- 
vagances that men may fall in, who wander about 
ming E he, and Are heated in it with 
falſe delle of Religion. The rebels having the 
country left tö theif diſcretion fancied that their 
nttenbers would quickly encreaſe: And they ſet out 
4 ſort of manifeſts; complaining of the op refſions 
they lay tinder, afſertins the obi gation of the co 
venant: And they. concluded it Sith the {PRO 
of a free Patliament. When the news 51757 came 


he effect 


5 


bs: the encolrag ement that they had from the ok 
H to.t end e I Whereas all i in i 
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5 180 5" rg be * 1 6 Ji. by oy 10 
a © 1 en thou oht it was Wen 10 155 irmpyte 460 1859. 
„ te and tf "SL ö 
e 5 tele de Te eee 
59 the Duke of ee p HORN with ful . wy down i 
\ Tt ers to command i 1915 And recans 1115 1 2 ſop- 
8 c. ſome troops t tl a lay, in the ORE ard T6, pref th 
e 5 be 1755 do march his, Or ders; 0 Ws | 
- = 0 40 95 ale apprehended. that 1 arnis e Ge 
e bi ene e WE: of be Ab rhare 
r 1 Was hut, tim Een ſor Were ch pi 0 8 Sy 
BB 
27 . Ez 8085 L 55 21 12 98.5 y th * is 
; Wl 6 1 50 fe pee 17 8005 
t F: n IVE ort ers akker =" d. n 
„ bh therh,. "by fall on iq $1 LOG late Bp 
„. he arched fe owly that 3h 
's WW giycy.them to 5 ag ole them f 10 41 | 
s 110 3 Hamil 93 * Re, Fark, 
5 Y Dn e, Which it 980 belieye | 
ir 7 but they to 55 (SAT, | 
* om 150 treat 
y 20k 5 h be ould ub dich che Kings | L | 
1 fas een 18 . As 1 | 
h $65 tþ eir a dg, but that he, -FOUId not, tre | | 
ſe em as lopez 8 7 were. in arms; 10G ; 
it mY Were beginning to prels t * Tendring J 10 
Io elyes. at diſcretion 2 They had neither the; 
1 \ ſubmit, non the ſenk E to March aways. 
h 'Ourage. to fight it. I Hut: But Ta, ered the. 1 85 
ie nmouth to make himſelf f 15 er of the br 
ir They were then faur thouſand;.men : But ie | 
it them were well armed : If they h 75 tharged.cho They | 
1s [I thaticame wk over the bridge... they. might be: a ſoon . 
J- had, ſome advantage # Bu ut they look 9 10 em + OY 
d that had loſt both 7 and colirage And ypc 
ze WM the firſt charge they threw down. arms — 
4 ranawa : There. were between two. or og hun: | 
8 dred ki I and twelye bun red: taken xiſoners ; . N 
f- The Duke of Monmouth ffopt the execution chat 


it his men were making as ſoon as he could, and 
ſaved | 


106 The. HIS To Ry of the Reign 
1679. ſaved the priſoners ; for ſome moved, that they 
> ſhould be all Killed upon the ſpot. Y et this was 
Kt e objected to him as a. neglect. of the 
EKing's ſervice, and as a courting the people: The 
Duke of Vork talked of it in that ſtrain * And the 
Ving himſelf faid to him, that if he had been there 
ce ſhoyld not have had the trouble of priſoners: 
He anſwered, he could not kill men in cold blood; 
that was work only. for butchers. Duke Lauder- 
dale's creatures; prefſed the Keeping the army ſome 
time in that Country, on deſign to have cat it up: 
Bur the Duke of Monmouth ſent home the Militia, 
VV 
that Country was ſenſible, that he had preſerved 
them from ruin; The very fanatical party confeſſed 
chat he treated chem as gently, as poſſible, conſi- 
dering their madneſs : He came back to Court 
as ſoon as he had ſettled matters, and moved 
the King to grant an indemnity for what wWas 
paſt,” and 4 liberty to hold meetings under the 
ing's licenſt or connivance: He ſhewed the 
. _ King that all this madneſs of field Conventicles 
flowed only fram the ſeverity againſt, thoſe that 
were held Within doors. D erde drew 
the indemnity in ſuch a manner that it cartied in 
ſome, clauſes of it a full pardon to himſelf and all 
his party; but he clogged it much with relation to 
thoſe for whom it was granted. All Gentlemen, 
Preachers and Officers were excepted out of it; fo 
that the favour of it was much limited. Two of their 
Preachers were hanged, but the other prifoners 
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Were let go 7200 their figning a bond for keeping 
ie peace: Two hundred of them were ſent to Vir. 
tow girls, but they were all caſt away at ſea, * Thus 

nded, this tumultuary rebellion, which went by 

the name of Bothwell-Bridge, Where the action 
was. The King ſoon after ſent doyn' orders for 
allowing meeting houſes ; But the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's intereſt ſunk ſo ſoon after this, that theſe 
1 n TAI SHY ee DS ROENTIONS 30 were 
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75 were ſcarce opened when they were ſhut up again: 16 79. 
a Their enemies ſaid, this Lecbed like 2 rewarding — 
e them for their rebellion. 2 rs 
1e An accident happ ned” ſoon i Ae that put The King 
ic We the whole Nation” in, a fright,"and roduced, 295 2 
re reat effects: The King mo taken ! Lat Windfar Duke 
: "an intermitting 8 1 fits were i Jong comes ta 


t& 3 » 


Was in danger: Upon which he ordefed the Duk 
ne tt be feat for, "hot 4 very ſecretly ;. for it was com 
an manleneg to none but to the Farls of Sunderland, 
, fer and Halifax. The Duke made all poſſib 
i haſte, and came in diſguiſe third“ Calais, as t 
<a We quicker Pagen 8; But the danger was over before 
ed he came: The” fits. did not rerurn after the King 
fl. WW "took Quinn,” called in England the Jeſuits 
rt but wder= As he 1 recovered it was moved, that the 
ed ke ſhould” Ye 4 air ſent 10 Fond ſea : He had 
as no mind to it: [BUY then che Kh ng was poſitive'in 
he it, heftnoved char che Duke of fin och ſhoula 
he | be put out 'of all command, and likewiſe ſent be- 
les pond fea.” "The Duke of. Monmouth's friends ad- 
Toe him to agree" to this; for ke might depend 
* oll it, that as ſoon as the Parliament met an ad- 
Mm refs. would be made.to the Kin for bringing him 
all back, ſince his being thus diveſted of His commit: - 
do fiotis, and ſent away: at the POE: deſire, woujd 
N, i raiſe bis intereſt in t e Nation. 
lo i „ this tim the party that beg an to be Made The many 
Ut for the” Duke oe. York were ende darin to blow falſe lo. 


15 . FT ſo | ap thar che phyficians apprehended Hp Court. 


SIS matters up into' a flame every where {. Of which = at Fg | 
ns | "the Fart of Eſſex ave me the following inſtance, jealouly. ö 
r- by which it was eaſy to judge what ſort of intellj- | 
ws WW gence they were 55 "to, give, and how they wy | 
by Bodem che 40 his miniſters with ill | 
11 1 pg fears! 11 came on& to London on f 
for 1 treaſury buſineſs the day before the common | 
n- BU Hall was to meet in the City 80 the ſpies that | 
eſe | were employed td bring news from all corners i 
ese came to Hl, and affured him that it was reſolved : | 


next 
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1679. next day to 7 uſe of the noile of W eet- 
— 85 and to ſeize” on the Tower, and do 11 0 5 
LINSS as 905 be managed, by 2, e fury. 
he advertiſ 79 came to fum 1 lo ; Pany 
e e. was e ed 0 Xe 11 there wa 
2mewhat In it: 298 4 Why ff to, End 1 5 
to the Tower and te * e of z 
would not —. 3 90 0 i ot, but he n : 
© th be Lieutenant of: the TO be on his guard: 
And he GK, Re 6 9 1 5 ta be. drawn up 
10 e w elas-Inn-Fields: 
he hag had Jai jade Regt men, 10 y, and 1er Þ 
. to them | to, ower, if there 
A! ould e leaſt wee of tu wlt; I Bur * 
ould. not ſceim to fear a, 72 er too much, let 


— 0 ORE g. ie 55 


8 


nnen! 


ü he affr 125 5 ones: 7 oh bee | ropght . 


im, the next. day 135 1277 Uu. it not 
caring. b "rhe, cirs bai th 0 Z 
Ae Ignc 85 . 5 F bee 5 


| common, Hall, as Dolan oh Me often. phe, 
on this matten: Thoſe, me 3 ſpieß arc Wo 


F jat may. oF ere their pay: 
a: 0 ry. to, ee bu 
9 5 5 they frve : And, {2 Ag Creatures, and 


ir falſe intelligence, ; 85 2 See deal of 


2 


zealouſy that I found py! paſſe ed with. : 
Both the Dukes went Rar Reva Sh Ang, that N 
enmity which. was . more, ſecret, 9 1 nd; Was 
b. = covered with a Court civilit „did. s Out 


open and barefaced. But it {ce 7 {char the Dykeg! 

ork; had. prevailed with th t Kin not to call the 
Parliament that Winter, in bf IN that, ths heat the 
Nation was in would ; with, the help of ſome time 
| grow cooler, and that the party that beg n now 

* declare; more. openly. for the the right En were 
ion would gain ground. I here was alſo a 
tended diſcoyery now ready to break out, 230 


115 Duke PIP: be made. believe would | Carry of 0 
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the plot from the, Papiſts, and caſt it on the con- 1679. 
trar party. wy 5 102 N * 11 8 ; A + ” 
\ Dangerfield,” a ſabtil and'dexterous man, who A pte. 
had gone thro? all the ſhapes and practices of ro- tended 
2 Pen elne plot diſ- 
7 „and in particular Was a falſe coiner, under- coered, 
took now to coin a plot for the ends of the Papiſts, called the 
He was in jayl for debt, and was in an ill it de Meal- tub 
Vith one Cellier a Popiſn midwife, who had ad lot. 
great ſhare of wit, and was abandoned to lewd- 
neſs. She got him to be brought out of priſon, 
and carried him to the Counteſs of Powis, a' zea- 
bous managing Papiſt. He, after he had laid | - 
matters with Her, as will afterwards appear, got 
into all companies, and mixed with the hotteſt 
men of the Town, and ſtudied to engage others 
with himſelf to fwear, that they had been invited 
to accept of copimiſſions, and that a new forfn of 
goyernment was to be fer up, and that the King 
and the Royal Family were to be ſent away. He 
was carried with this ſtory firſt to the Duke, and 
then to the King, and had a weekly allowance of 
money, and ya very kindly led by many, of that 
= fide; ſo chat a whifper run about Town, that 
ſome extraordinary thing would quickly break but: 
And he haying ſome correſpondence with 'one 
Colonel Manſel, he made up a bundle of ſeditious 
but ill contrived letters, and laid them in a dark 
corner of his room : And then foe ſearchers were 
ſent from the Cuſtom-Houſe to look” for ſome for- 
bidden goods, which they heard were in Manſel's 
chamber“ There were no goods found : But as 
it was laid they found that Bundle of letters: And 
upon. chat a great noiſe was made ofa diſcovery + 
But upon . it appeared the letters was coun- 
terfeired, and the forger of them was ſüſpected; 
ſo they fearched into all Dangerfield's, haunts, ant 
e. in one of them they found a paper that contained 
re. the chem of this whole, fiction, Which berauſe it 
1 Was found in a Meal-rab; carne to be called the Dy 
' ; | 8 4 | 464 453 23 Bi, V6 5404 7 ih > 
7 Eaton ed: 
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1679. up, and he Toon after confeſſed how the whole 
3 „ 
> matter was laid and managed : In which it is very 
bo bas! Probable he mixed much of his own invention 
With truth, for he was a profligate liar. This 
© 2122 Was great diſgrace to the, Popich party, and 
- ©... the King ſuffered much by the countenance he had 
olg Ziyen him: The Earls of Eſſex and Hallifax were 
1 2 97 in the ſcheme to be ſworn againſt with 
Greatjez-* Upon this they preſſed the King vehemently to 
Cine Call a Parliament immediately. But the King 
the King. © Bolt PTE ATT | ' 
thought that if a Parliament. ſhould, meet while 
All, mens ſpirits were ſharpned by this new diſco- 
* 111 ? # Ls ig &C 1 4 3 a 42 Wy 
Very, he would. find them in worſe temper, than 
C 
to do dhat, Lord Effex left the treaſury. The 
Ring, was, very uneaſy at this. Bur Lord Eſſex 
Was firm in his reſolution not to meddle in that 
polt more, ſince 2 parliament was not called: Yer, 
at the King's earneſt deſire, he continued for ſome 
Tune: £0. 80 to. Co uncil. Lord Hallifax fell ill, 
much from a vexation of mind: His ſpirits were 
oppreſſed, a deep. melancholy; ſeizing him : For a 
n together I was once a day with him, and 
found then that he had deep impreſſions of Reli- 
on on him; Some fooliſh, people gave it out that 
S Was mad: Büt I never knew him ſo near a 
Tate of true wiſdom, as he was at that time. He 
was much troubled at the King's forgetting his 
© $14 1% a" & VP 2 £04 wgt BE $4 4401 4 - 
promiſe. to hold a parliament that winter; and ex- 
Poſtulated ſeverely. upon it with ſome that were 
For. 
made Secretary ot Srate, but he refuſed it. Some 
gave it out that he pretended; to be Lord Lieute- 


nant of Ireland, and was uneaſy when that was de- 


nied bim: But he fad to me chat it was offered 
His and he had refuſed it. He did not love, he 


and thirty rade et meat. on bis table. 
likewiſe ſaw that Lord Effex had a mind to be 
To N again 


— — — —— ooo nnan 


Abe ſoene, nor to dine with found of * 
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of King CARL ES (© in 
again there; and he was confident he was better 979, 


: fitted for it than he himſelf was. My being much 

4 = with him at that time was reflected on: It was 
fad, 1 had heightned his diſaffection to the Courr. 

1 I was with him only as a divine. 

4 The Court went on in their own pace: Lord 

i Twedale being then” at London mo | eh Earl of 

l Peterborough, that it would be more bean 
and more for the Duke's intereſt, inſtead of living 

o beyond fea, ro go and live in Scotland. Lord Pe- 

> terborough went immediately with it to the King, 

8 Who approved of it. So notice was given the 

„ © Duke: And he was appointed to meet the King at 
1 Newmarket 1 1 October. Lord Twedale faw, that 
n fince the Duke of Monmouth had loſt his credit 

e with che King, Duke Lauderdale would again be 

continued in his poſts; and that he would act over 

his former extravagances: Whereas he reckoned 

t. that this would be checked by the Duke's going 

e dc Scotland; and that he would ftudy to make 

J. himſelf acceptable to tllat Nation, and bring 7 2 

e among them into order and temper. The Dn 

- met the King at Newmarket as it was ordered: 

4 But upon that the Earl of Shaftſbury, who was 

j. poet Preſident of the Council, tho he had quite loſt 

i: All his intereſt in the King, called a Council at 

a Whitehall, and repreſented to them the danger che 

le King was in by the Duke's being ſo near him; 

3 and "preſſed the Council to repreſent this to the 

- King. But they did not agree to it: And upon 

a the King's coming to London he was turned but, 

= and Lord Roberts, made then Earl of Radnor, 

= was made Lord Preſident. | 

. The Duke went to Scotland ſcorn! after: 0 Mon- 

upon that the Duke of Monmouth grew impatient, 2 . 

d When he found he was ſtill to be kept b ry ſea. iſgtace. 

6 He begged the King's leave to return': But when 

+ : he ſaw no hope of obtaining it, he fre over 

E without leave. The King upon that would not 

— \ ke kim, and * him to go back; on which 


in his 
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1679. 0 0 e e 77 e him to 
ee e e e 

wet W Di hi on A e pelo imaginable 

to make elf Pappas. He went round, mary 

LR Bs England 5 Fiending 1 it was for hunting 

1 5 matches ; Bas coming to- 

abies 18 8 ſee him: 80 that this 

ä el ethe muſtering up the force of the party: 

zut it ally, 755 it: Many grew jealous of 

1172 and apcied. here Was a new civil War 


be.r ed n this they joined in with the 
a 5 d. Shaft 17 ſet alſo on foot 
5 . J del for a Parliament, in order to the ſecur- 
Ang the King's perſon, and the; Proteſtant Religion. 
hee were, .carried. about and ſigned in many 
* notwithſtanding the King ſet gut à procla- 
Ae Againſt. e ENS a ſet of counter 
titions (was promot Court, expr 

8 6 9 all FR Practices, N Wo 
Ting the time of calling, a; Parliament wholly to 
4 Fog : There were. 0 95 numbers. that 


ined, 1 15 arliament, as 

eg a he e So-thi is Rene oe weakneſs 

nf oe ho 4, And, mahy well 

888 90 * 100 dillike thoſe practices, and 
2E end, that, 4, char . Sefer e wy” 


22 80. 2 ol. E. IE VO V 
E ocde made a e on chat whole n che 
WO fp OE Which may fp 11555 915 N- 
lo. the intervals arliament; men 
. mplain of the e e Fil keeping them- 
ſelves in a ſullen and quiet ftate, and avoiding 22 
„ bhals and, publick. aſſemblies, grow; thereby the 
| ſtropger and more capable to- male, a {tand. when 
nt comes: :. Whereas b 9 their, forming, of 
„Parties but of Parliament, unleſs in order to the 
Managing wo elections, they do both expoſe them- 
. elves to mu i ce and bring. an, ill ee 
dn heir dchigns aver the Nations l aural 
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loves parliamentary cures, but is jealous of all other 1679. 


n The King was now wholly in the Duke's in- Great diſ- 
le tereſt, and reſolved to paſs that winter without a content 
7 WW Parliament. Upon which the Lords Ruſſel and N 

ng Cavendiſh, Sir Henry Capel, and Mr. Powel, four _. 
of the new Counſellors, deſired to be excuſed from 


tis their attendance in Council. Several of thoſe who 
Z were put in the Admiralty and in other commiſ- 
of WT fons defired likewiſe to be diſmiſſed : With this the 
a EKing was ſo highly offended, that he became more 
he ſullen and intractable than he had ever been before. 
ot WW The men that governed now were the Earl of Godol- 
- WW Sunderland, Lord Hide, and Godolphin : The laſt Phin's 
n. of theſe was a younger brother of an ancient Fa- \charaQer, 
1 IR mily in Cornwall, chat had been. bred about the 
4- King from a page, and was now conſidered as one 
er of the ableſt men that belonged to the Court: 
Þ Hie was the filenteſt and modeſteſt man that was 
perhaps ever bred in a Court. He had a clear: 
© apprehenſion, and diſpatched buſineſs with great 
ar method, and with ſo much temper that he had no 
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ad 5 perſonal: enemies: But his ſilence begot a jealouſy, 
8 4 «hy ; 

s WW which has hung long upon him. His notions were 
al for the Court: But his incorrupt and ſincere way 
id WW of managing the concerns of the treaſury, created 
as in all people a very high eſteem” for him. He 
ſboved gaming the moſt of any man of buſineſs I 
d ever knew; and gave one reaſon for it, becauſe it 
delivered him from the obligation to talk much: a 
A He had true principles of religion and virtue, and 
I was free from all vanity, and never heaped up 


a- wealth: So that all things being laid together, he 
* was one of the worthieſt and wiſeſt men that has 
n been employed in our time: And he has had 


of much of the confidence of four of our ſucceeding 


er In the ipring of the year eighty the Duke had 1680. 
y leave to come to England; and continued about — 
'S Vol. II. | I the 
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1680.: the King till the next winter, that the Parliament 
as to lit, Foreign affairs ſeemed to be forgot 
An all- by our Court. The Prince of Orange had pro- 


ance etre n at ell 3 | 
181 jerted an alliance againſt France: And moſt of 


agaiaſt. the German Prioces were much diſpoſed to come 
France. into it: For the French had ſet up a new Court at 
| Metz, in which-many Princes were, under the pre- 
tence of dependencies and ſome old forgot or forged 
titles, judged to belong to the new French con- 
queſts. This was a mean as well as a perfidious 
practice, in which the Court of France raiſed much 
more jealouſy and hatred againſt themſelves than 
could ever be balanced. by ſuch ſmall acceſſions as 
were adjudged by that mock Court. The Earl of 
Sraunderland entred into a particular confidence with 
the Prince of Orange, which he managed by his 
Uncle Mr. Sidney, who was ſent; Envoy to Hol- 
land: The Prince ſeemed confident, that if Eng- 
land would come heartily into it, a ſtrong confede- 
racy might then have been formed againſt France. 
Van Beuning was then in England: And he wrote 
to the town of Amſterdam, that they could not de- 
nd on the faith or aſſiſtance of England. He 
aſſured them the Court was ſtill in the French in- 
tereſt: He alſo looked on the jealouſy, between the 
Court and the Country party as then ſo high, that 
he did not believe it poſſible to heal matters fo as 
to encourage the King to enter into any alliance 
that might. draw on a war: For the King ſeemed 
to ſet that up for a maxim, that his going into a 
war was the putting himſelf into the hands of his 
Parliament; and was firmly reſolved againſt it. 
Let the prqject of a league was formed: And the 
King ſeemed inclined to go into it, as ſoon as mat- 

ters could be well adjuſted at hom. 
The ele- There was this year at midſummer a new (prac- 
tion of the tice begun in the city of London, that produced 


/ 


Sheriff, of very ill conſequences. The city of London has 
ner bout Chatter the ſhrivalry of Middleſex, ag well as 
of che city: And the two Sheriffs were to be choſel 
8 5 1 13.067 
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80 en midſummer day. But the common method 1680. 

had been for the Lord Mayor to- name one of the 

of Sheriffs by drinking to him on a publick occaſion: 
And that nomination was commonly confirmed 

"©. WE by the Common Hall: And then they named the 

- & other Sheriff. The truth was, the way in which 


© the Sheriffs lived made it a charge of about 3000 l. 
ed RE : : 

a year: So they took little care about it, but only 
to find men that would bear the charge; which 
+ recommended them to be choſen Aldermen upon 
we next vacancy, and to riſe up according to their 


" WW fanding to the Mayoralty, which generally went 
% in courle to the ſenior Alderman. When a per- 
0 ſon was ſet up to be Sheriff that would not ſerve, 
js he compounded the matter for 4001. fine. All 
Y. | juries were returned by the Sheriffs: But they 
commonly left that wholly in the hands of their 
4 & Under-Sheriffs: So it was now pretended that it 
vas neceſſary to look a little more carefully after 
— this matter. The Under- Sheriffs were generally 


Attorneys, and might be eaſily brought under the 
Jo management of the Court: So it was propoſed, 
that che Sheriffs ſhould! be choſen with more care, 
"oh not ſo much that they might keep good tables, as 
that they ſhould return good juries: The perſon 


do Fhom the preſent Mayor had drunk was ſet 

ce ade: And Bethel and Corniſh were choſen She. 

© riffs for the enſuing year. Bethel was a man of 

= knowledge, and had writ a very judicious book of 

" the intereſts of Princes: But as he. was a known 

. WW republican in principle, fo he was. a ſullen and wil- 

. ful-man; and turned. from the ordinary way of 

"if ſul man; and turned from the ordinary way of a 

ou Sheriff's living into the extream of ſordidneſs, : 
which was very unacceptable to the body of the 15 

© citizens, and proved. a great prejudice to the party. 

«1 CLorniſb, the! other Sheriff, was a plain, warm, 

us honeſt man; and lived very nobly all his year: 


The Court was very jealous of this, and under- 1 
© ſtood it to be done on defign to pack juries: So 4 
_ that che party ſhould. 0 always ſafe, . . 
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they might engage in. It was ſaid, that the King 
would not have common juſtice done him hereat- 


ter againſt any of them, how guilty ſoever. The 


ſetting up Bethel gave a great colour to this jea. 
louly ; for it was ſaid, he had expreſſed his ap- 
proving the late King's death in very indecent 
terms. Theſe two perſons had never before re- 


ceived the Sacrament in the Church, being Inde- 


pendents : But they did it now to qualify them- 
ſelves for this office, which gave great advantages 
againſt the Whole party: It was ſaid, that the ſerv. 
ing an end was a good reſolver of all caſes of con- 
ſcience, and purged all ſcruples. : 
Thus matters went on till the winter eighty, in 
which the King reſolved to hold a ſeſſion of Par- 


liament: He ſent the Duke to Scotland a few days 


before their meeting : And upon that the Dutcheſs 
of Portſmouth declared openly for the Excluſion; 
and ſo did Lord Sunderland and Godolphin. Lord 
Sunderland aſſured all people, that the King was 
reſolved to ſettle matters with his Parliament on 
any terms, ſince the intereſt of England and the 


affairs of Europe made a league againſt France in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary at that time ; which could 


not be done without a good underſtanding at home. 
Lord Sunderland ſent Lord Arran for me: I de- 


clined this new acquaintance as much as I could: 


The bill 


of exclu- 


hon again 


taken up. 


4 
K* 


But it could not be avoided: He ſeemed then very 
zealous for a happy ſettlement: And this I owe 
him in juſtice, that tho? he went off from the mea- 
ſures he was in at that time, yet he ſtill continued 
perſonally kind to myſelf: Now the great point was, 
whether the limitations ſhould be accepted, and 
treated about, or the Excluſion be purſued. Lord 
Halifax aſſured me, that any limitations whatſo- 
ever that ſhould leave the title of King to the 
Duke, tho' it ſhould be little more than a meer 
title, might be obtained of the King : But that 
he was poſitive and fixed againſt the Excluſion. 
It is true, this was in a great meaſure imputed 0 

27 e is 
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his management, and that he had wrought the 


ing up to it. | | 
The moſt ſpecious handle for recommending the 


limitations was this: The Duke declared openly 
againſt them: So if the King ſhould have agreed 
to them, it muſt have occaſioned a breach between 
him and the Duke: And it ſeemed to be very de- 
ſirable to have them once fall out; ſince, as ſoon 
as that was brought about, the King of his own 
accord and for his own ſecurity might be moved 
to promote the, Excluſion. The truth is, Lord 
| Halifax's hatred of the Earl of Shaftſbury, and 
his vanity in deſiring to have his own notion pre- 
© ferred, ſharpned him at that time to much inde- 
| cehcy in his whole deportment : Bur the party de- 


pended on the hopes that Lady Portſmouth and 


| Lord Sunderland gave them : Many meetings were 
appointed between Lord Halifax and ſome lead- 
ing men; in which as he tried to divert them from 


the Excluſion,” ſo they ſtudied to perſuade him to 


tt, both without effecl. The majority had engaged 
| themſelves to promote the Excluſion, Lord Ruſſel 
moved it firſt in the Houſe of Commons, and was 


ſeconded by Capel, Mountague, and Winnington: 


| Jones came into the Houſe a few days after this, 
and went with great zeal into it: Jenkins, now 


made Secretary of State in Coventry's place, was 
the chief manager for the Court. He was a man 
of an exemplary life, and conſiderably learned : 
But he was dull and flow : He was ſuſpected of 


leaning to Popery,'tho* very unjuſtly : But he was 


| ſet on every punctilio of the Church of England 


117 
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to ſuperſtition; and was a great aſſertor of the di- 


vine right of monarchy, and was for carrying the 


prerogative high: He neither ſpoke nor writ well: 
But being ſo eminent for the moſt courtly quali- 


fications, other matters were the more eaſily diſ- 


penſed with. All his ſpeeches and arguments 


3 was 


| againſt the Excluſion were heard with indigna- 
tion: So the bill was brought into the Houſe. It 


118 


' Falt by 
the com- 
mons. 
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1680. was moved by thoſe who oppoſed it, that the 
—— Duke's daughters might be named in it, as the 


next in the ſucceſſion: But it was faid, that was 
not neceſſary; for ſince the Duke was only per- 
ſonally diſabled, as if he had been actually dead, 
that carried the ſucceſſion over to his daughters: 
Vet this gave a jealouſy, as if it was intended to 
keep that matter ſtill undetermined; and that up- 
on another occaſion it might be pretended, that 
the difabling the Duke to ſucceed did likewiſe dif- 
able him to derive that right to others, which was 
thus cut off in himſelf. But tho' they would not 
name the Duke's daughters, yet they ſent ſuch aſ- 
furances to the Prince of Orange, that nothing 
thus propoſed could be to his — 2 that he 
believed them, and declared his deſire, that the 
King would fully ſatisfy his Parliament: The 
States ſent over memorials to the King, preſſing 
him to conſentyto the Excluſton. The Prince did 
not openly appear in this: But it! being managed 
by Fagel, it was underſtood that e of 


it: And this created a hatred in the Duke to him, 
Which was never to be removed. Lord Sunder- 


But reject 
ed by the 
Lords. 


land and Sidney's means engaged the States into 
it: And he fancied it might have ſome effect. 
The bill of Excluſion was quickly brought up 
to the Lords. The Earls of Eſſex and Shattſbury 
argued moſt for it: And the Earl of Halifax was 


the champion on the other ſide: He gained great 


honour in the debate; and had a viſible ſuperiority 
to Lord Shaftſbury in the opinion of the whole 
Houſe: And that was to him triumph enough. 
In concluſion, the bill was thrown out upon the 
firſt reading: The country party brought it near- 
er an equality, than was imagined they could do, 
conſidering the King's earneſtneſs in it, and that 


the whole bench of the Biſhops was againſt it. The 


Commons were inflamed when they ſaw the fate of 


their bill: They voted an addreſs to the King to 


remove Lord Halifax from his counſels and pre- 


ſence 
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he WW fence for ever: Which was an unparliamentary 1680. f 
tie thing, ſince it was viſible that it was for his argu - 
ras ing as he did in the Houſe of Lords, tho' they 
er- pretended it was for his adviſing the diſſolution af | þ 
id, the laſt Parliament: But that was a thin diſguiſe 
s: of their anger: Let without deſtroying-/the:tree: 
to dom of debate, they could not found their ad- 
p- drels-on that which was the true cauſe of it. Ruſ- 
iat fel and Jones, tho! formerly Lord Halifax's friends; 
il. chought it was enough not to ſpeak againſt him ini j 
:1; the Houſe of Commons: But they fac ſilent. Some | A 
10t called him a Papiſt: Others ſaid he was an Atheiſt. a 
af. Chichely, that had married his mother, moved; | 
no that I might be ſent for to ſatisfy the Houſe: as to 
he the truth of his Religion. I with, I could have MT 
he aid as much to have perfuaded them that he was = | . 
he # good Chriſtian, as that he was no Papiſt: I wass 
no at that time in a very good character in that Houſe: 
lid MW The firſt volume of the Hiſtory of the Reformas - » >: £ 
ed WW tien Was chen out; and was fo well received, that ; 
of Thad che thanks of both Houſes for it, and was : | 
m; deſfired By both to proſecute that work: The Par- 
er- Hiament had made an addreſs to the King for a faſt 
o day. Dr. Sprat and I were ordered to preach bo- 
bote che Houſe of Commons: My turn was in the 
up morning: 1 mentioned nothing relating to the 
ry 1 but hat appeared in Coleman's letters: Yet 

laid open the cruelties of the Church of Rome 
eat in many inſtances that hapned in Queen Mary's 
ity Reign, which were not then known: And I ag 
ole gravated, tho” very truly, the danger of au 
ch. under the power of that Religion. I preſſed alſo 
the a mutual forbearance among ourſelves, in leſſer 
ar- matters: But I inſiſted moſt on the impiety and 
lo, viees that had worn out all ſenſe of Religion, and 
nat all regard to it among us. Sprat in the afternoon 
he went further into the belief of the plot than I hat 
of done: But he inſmuated his fears of their undu - 
to tifulnefs to the King in ſuch a manner, that they 
re. Were Highly: offended * him: So the * | 
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120 The HIS TOR of the Reign 
1680. did not ſend him thanks, as they did to me; 
223 ich raiſed his merit at Court, as it increaſed the 
diſpleaſure againſt me, Sprat had ſtudied a po 
lite ſtile much: But there was little ſtrength in it; 
He had the beginnings of learning laid well in 
him: But he has allowed himſelf in a courſe of 
ſome years in much ſloth and too many liberties. 
The King ſent many meſſages to the Houſe of 
Commons, preſſing for a ſupply, firſt for preſerving 
Tangier, he being then in a war with the King of 
Fez, which by reaſon of the diſtance put him to 
much charge; but chiefly, for enabling him to go 
into alliances neceſſary for the common / preſer- 
— iii 
The The Houſe upon that made à long repreſentati- 
Houſe of on to the King of the dangers that both he and 
* err they were in z and aſſured him, they would do 
procee We "gt 
againſt every thing that he could expect of them, as foon 
ſome with as they were well ſecured: By which they meant, 
ſeverity. as ſoon as the Excluſion ſhould paſs, and that bad 
Miniſters, and ill Judges ſhould be removed. 
They renewed their addreſs againſt Lord Halifax; 
and made addreſſes both againſt the Marquis of 
Worceſter, ſoon after made Duke ↄf Beaufort, and 
againſt Lord Clarendon and Hide, as men inclined 
to Popery. Hide ſpoke ſo vehemently to yindi- 
cate himſelf from the ſuſpicions of Popery, that he 
cried in his ſpeech: And Jones upon the ſcore of 
old friendſhip gat the words relating to Popery to 
be ſtruck out of the addreſs againſt him. The 
Commons alſo; impeached ſeveral of the Judges, 
and Mr. Seymour: The Judges were accuſed for 
ſome illegal charges and judgments; and Seymour, 
For corruption and male: ad miniſtration in the of- 
fice af treaſurer f the Navy. They impeached 
Scroggs for high treaſon: But jt was viſible, that 
the matters objected to him were only miſdemea- 
nors: So the Lords rejected the impeachment; 
which Wag carried chiefly by the Earl of Danby's 
party, And. in favour to him. The Commpns, 12 
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ſo much extended, that many reſol ved not to ſub- 


mit to it. The former Parliament had paſt a ver 


ſtrict act for the due execution of the Habeas Cor- 
pus; which was indeed all they did: It was car- 


| ried by an odd artifice in the Houſe of Lords. 


Lord Grey and Lord Norris were named to be the 
tellers: Lord Norris, being a man ſubject to va- 
pours, was not at all times attentive to what he 
was doing: So 4: very fat Lord coming in, Lord 


Srey counted him for ten, as a jeſt at firſt: But 


ſeeing Lord Notris had not obſerved it, he went 
on with this miſreckoning of ten: So it was re- 
ported to the Houſe, and declared that they who 
ere for the bill were the Majority, tho' it indeed 


121 
© lf aſſert the right of the people to petition for a 1680. 
Parliament: And becauſe ſome in their counter 
petitions had expreſſed their abhorrence of this 
practice, they voted theſe abhorrers to be betrayers 
of the liberties of the Nation. They expelled one 
Withins out of their Houſe for ſigning one of theſe, 
© tho' he with great humility confeſſed his fault, 
| and. begged pardon for it. The merit of this 
| raiſed him ſoon. to be a Judge; for indeed he had 
no other merit: They fell alſo on Sir George 
© Jefferies, a furious declaimer at the bar: But he 
| was raiſed by that, as well as by this proſecution, 
The Houſe did likewiſe ſend their Serjeant to ma- 
| ny parts of England to bring up abhorrers as de- 
linquents: Upon which the right that they had to 
impriſon any beſides their own, members came ta 
be much queſtioned, ſince they could not receive 
an information upon oath, nor proceed againſt 
ſuch as refuſed to appear before them. In many 
places thaſe for whom they ſent their Serjeant re · 
fuſed to come up. It was found, that ſuch prac- 
| tices were grounded on no law, and were no elder 
than Queen Elizabeth's time: While the Houſe 
of Commons uſed that power gently, it was ſub- 
mitted to in reſpect to it: But now it grew to be 
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122 The Hs Tor v ef the Reign 
1680. paſt. There was a bold forward man, Sheridan, 
Da native of Ireland, whom the Commons com- 
mitted: And he moved for his Habeas Corpus: 
Some of the Judges were afraid of the Houſe, and 
kept out of the way : But Baron Weſton had the 
courage to grant it. The ſeſſion went yet into a 
kigher ſtrain; for they voted, that all anticipati- 


ons on any branches of the Revenue were againſt 


law, and that wWhoſeever lent any money upon the 
credit of choſe antioiĩ pations were publick enemies 
to the Kingdom. Upon this it was ſaid, that the 
Parliament would deither ſupply the King them- 
ſelves, nor ſuffer him to make uſe of his credit, 
which every private man might do. They ſaid on 
the other hand, ckat they looked on the revenue az 
a publiek treaſure, hat was to be kept clear of all 
anticipations, and not as a private eſtate that might 
be nat as And they thought, when albother 
means of ſupply except by Parliament were ſtopped, 
that muſt certainly bring the King ee their terms. 
Let the elamour-raifed en this, as if they had in- 
tended to ſtarve the King, and blaſt his credit, 
Was algreat load on them : And their vote had ne 
effekk, for i the King continued to have the ſame 
| eredit chat he Had before. Another vote went 
An aſſoci- much higher: It was for an aflbeiation, copied 
deſcd,. fremechat in Queen Elizabeth's time, for the re. 

8 vonging the King's death upon all Papiſts, if he 
ſuould happen to be killed. The precedent of that 

time was a ſpecſous colour: But ehis difference 
wasdaſſigned between the two oaſes: Queen Eli. 

zabeth Was in no danger but from Papiſts : So xhat 
aſſociation ftruck!# terror into that whole party, 

Which did prove à real ſecurity to her; and there 

fore her Miniſters ſet it on. But now, it was faid, 

there were mafly Republicans ſtilb in the Nation, 

and many of Cromwell's officers were yet alive, 

Who ſeemed not to repent of what they had done. 

So ſome of theſe might by this means be encou- 

raged to attempt on tlie „ 

me | | that 
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chat both the ſuſpicions and revenges of it would «Gin. 
be caſt upon the Duke and the Papiſts. Greatuſe, ns. 
| as made of this to poſſeſs all people, that this 
aſſociation was intended; to a the Eing, in- 
ſtead of preſerving him. 5 I | 
{ There was not much one in che Houſe of i Raped: 
alter they threw out the bill of | Excluſion. Lord ents offer- 
W Halifax indeed, preſſed chem to go on to Jimirati-. $9.77. the 
ons: And he; began with one, that the Duke e 
| ſhould: be obliged to hve five hundred miles out of | 
England during the King's life. But the Houſe 


was Calle; and backward in all that matter. Thoſe 


that were really the Duke's friends abhorred all 
| thoſe motions: And Lord Shaftſbury and his party 
laughed at them: They were reſolved co let all dis 


in confuſion, rather than hearken to any thing be- 
ſides: the Excluſion, The Houſe of Commons 


ſeemed alſo to be ſo fer againſt that project, that 


very little progreſs was made in ito;: Lord:;Eflex 
made a motion, Which was agreed to in, a thin 
Houſe: But it put an end to all Hiſconrſes:of that 
nature: e moved, that an aſſociation ſhould be 
entred into to maintain thoſe expedients, and that 
ſome cautionary Towns ſhould be: put into the 
hands of the affociatgrs during the Ring's life to 
make them good after his death. The King loge 


ed on this as a depoſing of himſelf. He had read 


more in Davila than in any other book of hiſtory;: 


And he had a clear view into the conſequences gf 


ſuch things, and dooked: on this as worſe than the 


Excluſion. So that, as Lord Halifax often Ob- 


ſerved to me, this whole management lonked like 
a deſign to unite the King more entirely to the 


any inſtead of ſeparating him from him: | Thie 
King came to think that he himſelf Mas levelledrat | 
chiefly, tho? for decenoy's ſake his brother wes en 
named. The truth Was, the leadingimen thought 
they were ſure of the Nation, and of all future 
elections, as long as Popery was in view, | They 
fancies the * muſt have a Parliament, and mo- 
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mp © The His rox v of the Reign 
1680. ney from it very ſoon, and that in concluſion he 
waz” would come in to them. He was much beſet by 
all the hungry courtiers, who longed for a bill of 
money: They ſtudied to perſuade him, from his 
Father's misfortunes, that the longer he was in 
Fielding, the terms would grow the higher. 
Ducheſs They relied much on the Lady Portſmouth's in- 
of Portſ- tereſt, who did openly declare her ſelf for the 
many 1 Houſe of Commons: And they were ſo careful of 
this mat- her, that when one moved that an addreſs ſhould 
ter little be made to the King for ſending her away, he 
dd. Could not be heard, tho at another time ſuch a 
motion would have been better entertained. Her 
behaviour in this matter was unaccountable: And 
the Duke's behaviour to her afterwards looked liker 
n acknowledgment than a reſentment. Many re- 
fined upon it, and thought ſheiwas ſet on as a de- 
coy to keep the party up to the Excluſion, that 
hey might not hearken to the limitations. The 
Duke was aſſured, that the King would not grant 
the one: And ſo ſhe was artificially managed to 
keep them from the other, to which the King would 
have conſented, and of which the Duke was moſt 
afraid. But this was too fine: She was hearty for 
the Excluſion: Of which I had this particular ac- 
count from Mountague, who I believe might be 
the perſon that laid the bait before her. It was 
propoſed to her, that if ſne could bring the King 
to the Excluſion, and to ſome other popular 
things, the Parliament would go next to prepare 
a bill for ſecuring the King's yon z in Which a 
"clauſe might be carried, that the King might de- 
clare the Succeſſor to the Crown, as had been done 
in Henry the eighth's time. This would very 
much raiſe the King's authority, and would be no 
breach with the Prince of Orange, but would ra- 
ther oblige him to a greater dependance on the 
King. The Duke of Monmouth and his party 
would certainly be for this clauſe, ſince he could 
have no proſpect any other way; — 
Yor P ale 
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| pleaſe himſelf with the hopes of being preferred by 1680. 
the King to any other perſon. But fince the Lady www 


Portſmouth found: ſhe was ſo abſolutely the miſtreſs 
of the King's ſpirit, ſhe might reckon, that if ſuch 
an act could be carried the King would be pre- 


| vailed on to declare ber ſon his ſucceſſor: And it 
| was ſuggeſted to her, that in order to the ſtrength- 
| ening her Son's intereft ſhe ought to treat for a 
| match with the King of France's natural Daughter, 
no the Ducheſs of Bourbon. And thus the Duke 
| of Monmouth and ſhe were brought to an agree- 
ment fo carry on the Excluſion, and that other act 
{ purſuant to it: And they thought they were mak- - 
ing tools of one another to carry on their own ends. 
| The Nation was poſſeſſed with ſuch a diſtruſt of 
the King, that there was no reaſon to think they 

could ever be brought to ſo entire a confidence in 
him, as to deliver up themſelves and their poſterity 
| ſo blindfold into his hands. Mountague aflured - 
me, that ſhe not only acted heartily in this matter, 


but ſhe once drew the King to conſent to it, if ſhe 
might have had 800000 1. for it: And that was at- 
terwards brought down to 600000 l. But the jea- 


louſies upon the King himſelf were ſuch, that the 


managers in the Houſe of Commons durſt not 
move for giving money till the bill of Excluſion 
ſhould paſs, leſt they ſhould have loſt their credit 
by ſuch a motion: And the King would not truſt 
them: So near was this point brought to an agree- 
ment, if Mountague told me true.” 

That which reconciled the Duke to the Ducheſs 


of Portſmouth was, that the King aſſured him, the 


did all by his order, that ſo ſhe might have credir 


with the party, and ſee into their deſigns: Upon 


which the Duke ſaw it was neceſſary to believe 
this, or at leaſt to ſeem to believe it. wt 


The other great buſineſs of this Parliament was Stafford's 
the trial of the Viſcount! of Stafford, who was the rial. | 


younger ſon; of the old Earl of Arundell, and o 
was uncle to the Duke of Norfolk. He was a 
4 weak, 
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1680. weak, but 4 fait: conditioned man:, He was in ill 


term with bis nephew's family: And had been 
guilty: of great vices in his youth, Which had al- 
moſt proved fatal to him: He married the heireſs 
of: the great Family 20f- the S taftords; 'F He thought 
the King had not rewarded him for his former ler. 
Vices as he had deſerved: So he often voted againſt 
the Court, and made great applications always to 
the Earl of Shaftſpury. He was in no good terms 
with the Duke; for the great conſideration the 
Court had of his nephew's family made him to be 
the moſt neglected: When Oates depoſed firſt 
againſt him, he hapned to be out of the way: And 
he kept out à day longer. But the day after he 
came in, and delivered himſelf: Which, conſider- 
ing the feebleneſs of his temper, and the heat of 
that time, was thought a ſign of innocence. Oates 
and Bedlow ſwore, he had a patent to be pay- 
maſter general to the army. Dugdale ſwore, that 
he offered him 30 l. to kill the King. Bedloy 
had died the ſummer before at Briſtol. It was in 
the time of the aſſizes: North, Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the Common Pleas, being there, he ſent for 
him, and by oath confirmed all that he had ſworn 
formerly, except that which related to the Queen, 
and to the Duke. He alſo denied upon oath, that 
any perſon had ever practiſed upon him, or cor- 
rupted him: His diſowning ſome of the particu- 
lars which he had fworn had an appearance of ſin- 
cerity, and gave much credit to his former depo- 
Aitions. I could never hear what ſenſe he expreſſed 
of the ather ill parts of his life, for he vaniſhed 
ſoon out of all men's thoughts. "aw! 
Another witneſs appeared againſt Lord Stafford, 
one Turbervill ; Who ſwore, that in the year ſe- 
venty five the Lord Stafford had taken much pains 


to perſuade him to kill the King: He began the 


lain 2 to him at Paris; and ſent him by the 
ay of Diep over to England, telling him that he 
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conyinced- him ſo fully that he changed upon it: 


And after that he came often to him, and was 
| chiefly ſupported by him: For ſome: months he 


was, conſtantly at his table, Lloyd had preſſed. 
him to recolle& all; that he had heard among, 


| the Papiſts relating to plots. and deſigns againſt, 
the King or the Nation. He ſaid that which, 


all the converts at that time ſaid often, that 
they had it among them that. within a very, 
little while their Religion would be ſet up in 
England; and that ſome of them ſaid, a great 
deal.of blood would be ſhed; before it could be 
orgs about.: But be proteſted that he knew 
— After ſome months dep pendance 
he withdrew entirely from — and 

bon ſaw Cos no; moxe till he appeared now. an 
evidence againft Lord Stafford: Lloyd was in 


great difficulties upon that occaſion. . It had been 
often declared, that the moſt ſolemn denials of 


witneſſes before they make diſcoyeries did not at 
al invalidate their evidences and that it im: 
ported no more, but that they had been ſo long 
Arm: to their promiſe of zevealing nothing; 80 


that this negative evidenee againſt I ache 
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intended to follow by; the fame road: But he wrote 1080. 
afterwards to him that he was to 10 by Calais. 
But he ſaid he never went to ſee; him upon his 
coming to England. I urbervill ſwore the year 
wrong at firſt: But upon recollection he went 
and corrected that error. This at, ſuch a diſtance 
of time ſeemed to be no great matter: It ſeem- 
ed much ſtranger, that, after, fuch. diſcourſes 
once begun he thould never go near the Lord 
| Stafford ; and that Lord Stafford ſhould never 
| enquire after him. But there, as a much more 
material objection to him. Turbervill, upon 
diſcourſe with ſome in St. Martin $s. pariſh, ſeem- 
| ed inclined to change his Religion: They brought 
him to Dr. Lloyd, then their miniſter: And he 
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1 could have done Lord Stafford no ſervice. 


On the other hand, conſidering the load that 
_ already lay on Lloyd on the account of Ber. 
ry's buſineſs, and that his being a little be- 
fore this time promoted to be Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph was imputed to that, it was viſible that 
his | diſcovering this againſt Turbervill would 
have aggravated thoſe cenſures, and very much 
blaſted him. In oppoſition to all this here was 
a juſtice to be done, and a ſervice to truth, 
towards the ſaving a man's life: And the 

eſtion was very hard to be determined. He 
adviſed with all his friends, and with my ſelf 


in particular. The much greater number were 
of opinion that he ought” to be ſilent. I ſaid, 


my own behaviour in Staley's affair ſhewed 
what I would do if I was in that cafe +. But 
his circumſtances were very different: So I con- 
curred with the reſt as ro him. He had ano- 
ther load on him: He had writ a book with 
very ſincere intentions, but upon a very tender 

int: He propoſed,” that a diſcrimination 
ſhould - be made between the regular Prieſts 
that were in a dependance and under directi- 
ons from Rome, and the ſecular Prieſts that 
would renounce the Pope's depoſing power and 
his infallibility7: He thought this would raiſe 
heats among themſelves, and draw cenſures 
from Rome on the ſeculars, which in conclu- 
ſion might have very good effects. This was very 
plauſibly writ, . and deſigned with great ſince. 
rity : But angry men ſaid, all this was intended 


only to take off ſo muck from the apprehenſi- 


ons that the Nation had of Popery, and to give 
a milder idea of a great body among them: And as 
ſoon as it had that effect, it was probable that all 
the miſſionaries would have leave given them to 
put on that diſguiſe, and to take thoſe diferimi- 
nating teſts till they had once prevailed": And we 

J 
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. a dee power of depoſing Princes. 


He alſo obſerved a great difference between the 
h gun- powder plot and that which was now on foot: 


er WT That in the former all the chief conſpirators died 


a Confeſſing che fact; but that now all died with the 


ts ſolemrfeſt proteſtations of their innocence. . On 
ji. tze ſecond day the evidence againſt himſelf was 
at brought: He. urged againſt Oates that he ſwore 
id he had gone in among them on deſign, to betray 


ity them: So that he had been for ſome years taking 


es oaths and receiving Tacraments in ſo treacherous a 
u- manner, that no credit could be given to a man 


ry that was ſo black by his own confeſſion. | On the 


e. chird da he brought his evidence to diſcredit 
ed the witneſſes: His ſervant ſwore, that While he was 
ſi- at the Lord Aſton's, Dugdale never was in his 


ve chamber but once; and that was on the account 


as of a foot race, Some depoſed againſt Dugdale's 


all reputation; and one faid, chat he had been prac- 


to filing on himſelf to wear as he mould direct him. 
r 5 wo Fu. F' of : nid $41 * ; ' p 1 89 q w 7 
ni- The. miniſter of the pariſn and another gentleman 
| depoſed, that they. heard nothing 
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. 1680. concerning the killing a Juſtice of Peace in Weſt 
WAY minſter, which, as he had ſworn, he had ſaid to 


them. As to Turbervill, who had ſaid that the 
Lord Stafford was at that time in a fit of the Four, 
his ſervants ſaid they never knew him in a fit of 
the gout : And he himſelf affirmed, he never had 
ne in his whole life. He alſo proved that he 
id not intend to come to England by Diep; for 
he had writ for a Yacht which met him at Calais, 
Je alſo proved by ſeveral witneſſes, that both 
Dugdale and Turbervill had often ſaid that they 
knew nothing of any plot ; .and that Turbervill 
had lately ſaid, he would ſet up for a witneſ,, 
for none lived ſo well as witneſſes did: He inſiſted 
| likewiſe on the miſtake of the year, and on Tur- 
bervill's never coming near him after he came over 
to England. The ftrongeft part of his defence 
was, that he made it out unanſwerably, that he 
was not at the Lord Aſton's on one of the times 
that Dugdale had fixed on; for at that time he 
was either at Bath or at Badminton. For Dug: 
dale had once fixed on a day; tho afterwards he 
ſaid it was about that time: Now that day hap- 
pened to be the Marquis of Worceſter's wedding 
oe And on that day it was fully proved that 
he was at Badminton, that Lord's houſe, not far 
from the Bath. On the fourth day proofs were 
brought to ſupport the credit of the witneſſes : It 
was made out that Dugdale had ſerved the Lord 
Aſton long and with great reputation. It was nov 
two full years ſince he began to make diſcoveries: 
And in all chat time they had nor found any one 
particular to blemiſh him with; tho' no doubt 
they had taken pains to examine into his life. His 

- publiſhing the news of Godfrey's death was wel 


bot minded, it: Many proofs were brought that 
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be was often in Lord Stafford's company, of which 


them. 
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death. Two women that were ſtill Papiſts ſwore e, 1689. 


| we ey” 


that upon the breaking out of the plot he ſearch? www 


ed into many papers, and burnt them: He gave 
many of theſe to one of the women to fling in the 


fire; but finding a book of accounts he laid that 


aljde, ſaying, there is no treaſon here, which im- 
ported that he thought the others were treaſonable. 
He proved that one of the witneſſes brought againſt 
him was ſo infamous in all reſpects, that Lord 
Stafford himſelf was convinced of it. He ſaid, 
he had only preſſed a man, who now appeared 
againſt him, to diſcover all he knew: Hie faid, 
at ſuch a diſtance of time he might miſtake as to 
time or a day; but could not be miſtaken as to 
the things themſelves. Turbervill defcribed both 
the ſtreet and the room in Paris in which he faw 
Lord Stafford, He found a witneſs that faw him 
at Diep, to whom he complained, that a Lord f 
whom he looked had failed 


him: And upon that 


he ſaid he was no good ſtaff to lean on; by which, 


tho“ he did not name the Lord, he believed he 
meant Lord Stafford. Dugdale and he both con- 


feſſed they had denied long that they knew any 
thing of the plot, which was the fot of the re- 
ſolution they had taken, to Which they adhered 
long, of af overitic nothing; It was alſo prov- 
ed that Lord Stafford was Often lame, which Tur- 
bervill took for the gout. On the fifth day Lord 
Stafford reſumed all his evidence, and urged every 
particular very ſtrongly. Jones in the name of 
the Commons did on the other hand reſume the 
evidence againſt him with great force; He faid 


indeed nothing for ſupporting Oates; for the ob. 


jection againſt him was not to be anſwered. He 
made it very clear that Dugdale and Turbervill 


were two good witneſſes, and were not at all diſ- 


credited by any thing chat was brought againſt 

| When it came to the giving of judgment, 
above fifty of the Peers gave it againſt Loi 
) · A Ween 


He was 


con dem- 


ned. 
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1680, Stafford, and above thirt acquitted him : Four 
of the Howards, his kinfmen, condemned him: 
Lord Arundell, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, tho 
in enmity with him, did acquit him. Duke 125. 7 
derdale condemned him: And fo did both the 
Earls of Nottingham and Angleſey. Lord Hali- 
fax. acquitted him. Lord Nottingham when he 
gave 22 delivered it with one of the beſt 
ſpeeches he had ever made. But he committed 
_ great indecency. in it: For he ſaid, who can 
doubt any longer that London was burnt by Pa- 
piſts, tho* there was not one word in the whole 
trial relating to that matter. Lord Stafford be- 
haved himſelf during the whole time, and at the 
receiving his ſentence, with much more conſtancy 

than was expected from him. 
He ſent Within two days after he ſent, a meſſage to the 
for me, Lords, deſiring that the Biſhop of London and! 


* er- might be appointed to come to him. We waited Wi Pu 
10 do him On him: His deſign ſeemed to be only to poſſeſs Ts 


ſervice, Us with an opinion "of his i innocence, of which he 
made very ſolemn proteſtations, He heard us he. 
58 of the points in difference between us and def 
Church R Rome with great temper and atten- Du 

ety At parting he deſired me to come back to I be 
him next day; for he had a mind to be more par- | 
ticular with me. When I came to him, he repeat- it: 1 
ed the proteſtations of his innocence; and ſaid, Wh 
he was confident the villany of the witneſſes would 10 

. foon appear: He did not doubt I ſhould fee it in 
leſs than a year. I preſſed him in ſeveral points Yet 

of Religion; and urged ſeveral things, which he Hof 
ſaid he had never, heard. before. He ſaid, theſe Wc1 
things on another occaſion would have made ſome far 
impreſſion upon him; but he had now little time. r 
therefore be would loſe none in controverſy: So Mo. 

I let that diſcourſe fall. I talked to him o thoſe ear 
preparations for death in which all Chriſtians agree: ¶ and 

, * entertaned: theſe very ſeriouſly.” He had a but 
$67 £44 "Hap | | | ; 7 mind Can 
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mind to live, if it was poſſible: He ſaid, he could 1680. 
diſcover nothing with relation to the King's life, WWW 
proteſting that there was not ſo much as an inti- | 


mation about it that had ever paſt among them. 


BS But he added, that he could diſcover many other 


© things,” that were more material than any thing 
chat was yet known; and for which the Duke would 
never forgive him: And of theſe, if that might . 
ſave his life, he would make a full diſcovery. I 
ſtopt him when he was going on to particulars ; for 
I would not be a confident in any thing in which 
the publick ſafety was concerned. He knew beſt 
the importance of thoſe ſecrets; and fo he could. 
only judge, whether it would be of that value as 
to prevail with the two Houles to interpoſe with 
the King for his pardon. He ſeemed to think it 
| would be of great uſe, chiefly to ſupport what 
they were then driving on with relation to the 
Duke: He deſired me to ſpeak to Lord Eſſex, 
Lord Ruſſel, and Sir William Jones. I brought 
him their anſwer the next day; which was, that if 
he did diſcover all he knew concerning the Papiſt's 
deſigns, and more particularly concerning the 
Duke, they would endeavour that it ſhould not 
be inſiſted on, that he muſt confeſs thoſe particu- 
lars for which he was judged. He aſked me, what 
if he ſhould name ſome who had now great credit, 
but kad once engaged to ſerve their deſigns: I ſaid, 
nothing could be more acceptable than the diſco- 
vering ſuch diſguiſed Papiſts, or falſe Proteſtants: 
Yet upon this I charged him ſolemnly not to think 
of redeeming his own life by accuſing any other 
tally, but to tell the truth, and all the truth, ass 
far as the common ſafety was concerned in it. as 
we were diſcourſing of theſe matters, the Earl of 
Carlile came in: In his hearing, by Lord Stafford's 
leave I went over all that had paſſed between us, 
and did again ſolemnly adjure him to ſay nothing 
but the truth. Upon this he deſired the Earl of 
Carlile to carry a MN from him to the * 
| 3 0 
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1690 bf Lords, that whenſoever they would ſend for 

AY him he would diſcover all that he knew: Upon 

that he was immediately ſent for. And he began 

with a. long relation of their firſt ' conſultations af. 

ter the Reftoration about the methods of bringing 

in their Religion, which they all agreed could only 

be brought about by a toleration. He told them 

of the Earl of Briſtol's project; and went on to 

tell vho had undertaken to procure the toleration 

for them: And then he named the Earl of Shafts: 

bury. When he named him he was ordered to with. 

draw: And the Lords would hear no more. from 

him. It was alſo given out, that in this I was : 

Tool of Lord Halifax's to bring him thither to 

blaſt Lord Shaftſbury. He was ſent back to the 

Tower: And then he compoſed: himſelf in the 

beſt way he could to ſuffer, which he did with : 

His exe- conſtant and undiſturbed mind: He ſupped and 

cution. flept well the night before his execution, and died 

without any ſhew of fear or diſorder. He deni. 

ed all that the witneſſes had ſworn againſt him. 

And this was the end of the plot. I was very un- 

jultly cenſured on both hands. The Earl of Shafts 

bury railed ſo at me that I went no more near him. 

And the Duke was made believe, that J had per 

ſuaded Lord Stafford to charge him, and to dil- 

cover all he knew againſt him: Which was the 

beginning of the implacable hatred he ſhewed on 

many- occaſions againſt me. Thus the innocentelt 

and beſt meant parts af a man's life may be mil- 
underſtood, and-highly cenfüred. 


1631, The Houſe af Commons had another buſineſs 
e before them in this ſeſſion: There was a ſevere act 
in the fa- Paſt in the end af Queen Elizabeth's reign, when 
your of The was highly rovoked: with the: ſeditious beha: 
the Non- viour of the Puritans, by which thoſe who did 


goofor- not conform to the Church were required to ab- 


a. jure the Kingdom under the pain of death: And 


for ſome degrees of Non · conformity they _ 
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adjudged to die, without the favour of baniſhment. 1681 


went indeed heavily in the Houſe of Lords; for 
many of the Biſhops, tho? they were not for put- 


| done but in one ſingle inſtance, yet they thought 
the terror of it was of ſome uſe, and that the 


| the Crown, by the King's particular order, with: 
drew the bill. The King had no mind openly to 
deny it: But he had leſs mind to paſs it. So this 


| offence in the Clerk of the Crown. There was a 


| creaſed the jealouſy, as if they had hoped they 
they deſpiſed a comprehenſion: There was no 


ing before they were prorogued two votes were 


thoſe of the Church of Rome. That was indeed 


| Diſſenters ought not to be executed. This was 
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Both Houſes paſt a bill for repealing this act: It WW. 
ting that law in execution, which had never been 


repealing it might make the party more inſolent. 
On the day of the prorogation the bill ought to 
have been offered to the King, but the Clerk of 


indiſcreet method was taken, which was a high 


bill of comprehenſion offered by the epiſcopal par- 
ty in the Houſe of Commons, by which the Preſ- 
byterians would have been taken into the Church. 
But to the amazement of all people, their party 
in the Houſe did not ſeem concerned to promote 
it: On the contrary they neglected it. This in- 


were ſo near the carrying all before them, that 
great progreſs made in this bill. But in the morn- 


carried in the Houſe, of a very extraordinary na- 
ture: The one was, that the laws made againſt . 
recuſaats ought not to be executed againſt any but 


the primary intention of the law: Yet all perſons 
who came not to Church, and did not receive the 
ſacrament once a year, were within the letter of 
the law. The other vote was, that it was the 
opinion of that Houſe, that the laws againft - 


thought a great invaſion of the Legiſlature, when 
one Houſe pretended to ſuſpend the execution of 
laws: Which was to act like dictators in the 
State; for they meant that Courts and Juries 
| % 4. mould 
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ſnould govern themſelves by the opinion that 


* they now gave: Which, inſtead of being a kind. 


neſs to the Non-conformiſts, raiſed a new ſtorm 
againſt them aver all the Nation. When the King 
ſaw no hope of prevailing with the Commons on 


any other terms, but his granting the Excluſion, 
he reſolved to prorogue the Parliament. And it 


The Par- 
hament 
was diſ- 
lol ved. 


was diſſolved in a few days ee in J ROVATY eighty 
one. 
The King reſolved to try a {Parliamenc once 
more: But apprehending that they were encou- 


raged, if not inflamed by the city of London, he 
ſummoned the next Parliament to meet at Oxford. 


It was ſaid, men were now very bold about 
London, by their confidence in the Juries, that 
the Sheriffs took care to return. Several printers 


were indicted for ſcandalous libels that they had 


printed: But the Grand Juries returned an Igno- 


ramus upon the bills againſt them, on this pre- 


in the former Parliament: And in many places it 


tence, that the law only condemned the printing 


ſuch libels maliciouſly and ſeditiouſly, and that it 


did not appear that the Printers had any ill inten- 
tions in What they did; whereas, if it was found 
that they printed ſuch libels, the conſtruction of 
law made that to be malicious and ſeditious. The 
elections over England for the new Parliament 
vent generally for the ſame perſons that had ſerved 


was given as an inſtruction to the members to ſtick 
to the bill of Excluſion-. 

The King was now very nan: He fave he 
was deſpiſed all Europe over, as a Prince that had 
neither treaſure nor power: So one attempt more 
was to be made, which was to be managed chief 


by Littleton, who was now brought into the com- 


miſſion of the Admiralty. I had once in a long 


diſcourſe with him argued againſt the expedients, 
becauſe they did really reduce us to the ſtate of a 
e * een a auch. beter. way 


Was; 
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better: We dreſſed up a ſcheme of this for near 


two hours: And I dreamt no more of it. But 
ſome days after he told me the notion took with 
ſome, and that both Lord Hallifax and Seymour 
liked it. But he wondered to find Lord Sunder- 


land: did not go into it. He told me after the 


Parliament was diſſolved, but in great ſecrecy, that 
| the King himſelf liked it. Lord Nottingham talked 
in a general and odd ſtrain about it. He gave it 
out, that the King was reſolved to offer one expe- 


dient, which was beyond any thing that the Par- 


liament could have the confidence to aſæ. Little- 


ton preſſed me to do hat I eould to promote it; 


| and ſaid, that as I was the firſt that had ſuggeſted 


it, ſo I ſhould have the honour of it, if it proved 
ſo ſucceſsful as to procure the quieting of the Na- 
tion. I argued upon it with Jones: But I found 


they had laid it down for a maxim, to hearken to 
nothing but the Excluſion. All the Duke of Mon- 


mouths party looked on this as that which muſt 
put an end to all his hopes. Others thought, in 
point of honour they muſt go on as they had done 


hitherto: Jones ſtood upon a point of law, of the 


inſeparableneſs of the prerogative from the perſon 


of the King. He ſaid, an infant or a lunatick 


was in a real incapacity of ſtruggling with his 


guardians; but that if it was not ſo, the law that 


conſtituted their guardians would be of no force. 
He ſaid, if the Duke came to be King, the pre- 


rogative would by that veſt in him; and the 


Prince Regent and he muſt either ſtrike up a bar- 


gain, or it muſt end in a civil war, in which he 
believed the force of law would give the King the 


6 


das, that there ſhould be a Protector declared, 168 f. 

| with whom the regal power ſhould be lodged; and 
that the Prince of Orange ſhould be the perſon. A new 
| He approved the notion: But thought that the ti- ra 
tle Protector was: odious, ſince Cromwell had af- prince 
| ſumed: it, and that therefore Regent would be Regent. 


* *  _ The HztsTory of the Reign 
1687. Hotter of it. It was not to be denied but that 
dere was ſome danger in this: But in the ill cir. 
FCFumſtances in which we were, no remedies could 
be propoſed that were without great inconvenien- 
des, and that were not liable ro much danger. In 
che mean while both ſides were taking all the pains 

they could to fortify their party: And it was very 
viſible, that the ſide which was for the Excluſion 
Fitzbarrs: R few days before the King went to Oxford, 
wanken. Fitaharris, an Iriſh Papiſt, was taken up for 
framing a malicious and treaſonable libel againſt 
the King and his Whole Family. He had met 

with one Everard, who pretended: to make difco- 

Veries, and as was thought had mixed a great deal 

of falſnood with ſame truth: But he held himſelf 

uin general terms, and did net deſcend to ſo 
Many particulars as the witneſſes had done. Fitz. 

Harris and he had been acquainted in France: So 

on that confidence he ſhewed him his libel >. And 

be made an appointment to come to Everard's 
chamber, who thought he intended to trepan him, 
and fo had placed witneſſes 10 overhear all that 
paſt. Fitzharris left the libel with him, all writ 
in his own hand: Everard went with the paper 
And with his: witneſſes and informed againſt Fitz. 


- 


ing the proof againſt him was like to be full, he 
Haid, the libel was drawn by Everard, and only 
copind by himielf: But he had no fort of provi 
40 ſupport this. Corniſh the Sheriff going to ſec 
him, he deſired he would bring him a Juſtice of 
Peace ; for he could make a great diſcovery of the 
Plot, far beyond all that was yet known. Corniſh 
in the fimplicity of his heart went and acquainted 
the King with this: For which he was much 
blamed; fer it was ſaid, by this means that diſco- 
Very might have been ſtopt: But his going firſt 
with it to the Court proved afterwards a great 
129943 f | | happineſs 


55 


harris, who upon that was committed. But ſee-- 
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happineſs both to himſelf and to many others. 1681. 


| The Secretaries and ſome privy Counſellors were 
upon that ſent to examine Fitzharris; to whom | 

be gave a long relation of a practice to kill the 

E King, in which the Duke was concerned, with 
many other particulars which need not be men- 
tioned; for it was all a fiction. The Secretaries 


came to him a ſecond time to examine him far- 
ther: He boldly ſtood to all he had ſaid: And he 
deſired that ſome Juſtices of the City might be 


brought to him. So Clayton and Treby went to 


him: And he made the ſame pretended diſcovery 

to them over again; and inſinuated, that he was 

glad it was now in ſafe hands that would not ſtifle 

it. The King was highly offended with this, fince 

it plainly ſhewed a diſtruſt of his miniſters: And 

ſo Fitzharris was removed to the Tower; which 

the Court reſolved ta make the priſon for all of- 

fenders, till there ſnould be Sheriffs choſen more 

at the King's devotion. Tet the depoſition made 

to Clayton and Treby was in all points the ſame 

that he had made to the Secretaries: So that there 

was no colour for the pretence after ward put on 

this, as if they had practiſed on him. a 

The Parliament met at Oxford in March: The The Par- 

King opened it with ſevere reflections on the pro- liament of 

nn th of the former Parliament. He ſaid, he ee : 

was. reſolved. to maintain the ſucceſſion of the diſſolved. 

Crown in the right line: But for quieting his 

peoples fears he was willing to put the adminiſtra - 

tion of the government into Prateſtant's hands. 

This was explained by Ernley and Littleton to be 

meant of a Prince Regent, with whom the regal 
rerogative ſhould be lodged during the Duke's 

lite. Jones and Littleton managed the debate on 

the grounds formerly mentioned: But in the end 

the propoſitian was rejected 3 and they refolved __ . 

to go again to the bill of Excluſion, to the * 3 

ves | 


joy of the Dukg's: party, who declared them 
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more againſt this than againſt the Excluſion itſelf | 


fe Commons reſolved likewiſe to take the ma. 


nagement of Fitzharris's affair out of the hang; 
of the Court: So they carried to the Lords bar 
an impeachment againſt him, which was rejected 


by the Lords upon a pretence with which Lord 


Nottingham furniſned them. It was this: Eq. 
ward the third had bor ot ſome Commoners to be 
condemned by the Lords; of which when the 


HFHouſe of Commons complained, an order was 


made, that no ſuch thing ſhould be done for the 
farure. Now that related only to proceedings at 
the King's ſuit: But it could not be meant, that 
an impeachment from the Commons did not lie 

ſt a Commoner. Judges, Secretaries of 
State, and the Lord Keeper were often Common- 
ers: So if this was good law, here was a certain 


method offered to the Court, to be troubled no 


more with impeachments, by employing only 
Commoners. In ſhort, the Peers ſaw the deſign 
of this impeachment, and were reſolved not to 


receive it: And ſo made uſe of this colour to 


reject it. Upon that the Commons paſt a vote, 
that juſtice was denied them by the Lords: And 


they alſo voted, that all thoſe wh concurred in 


any ſort in trying Fitzharris in any other Court 
were betrayers of the liberties of their Country. 


By theſe ſteps which they had already made the 
King faw what might: be expected from them: 
So very ſuddenly, and not very decently, he came 
to the Houſe of Lords, the Crown being carried 
between his feet in a ſedan: And he put on his 
robes in haſte, without any previous notice, and 
called up the Commons, and diſſolved the Parlia- 


ment; and went with ſuch haſte to Windſor, that 


A great 
change in 


it looked as if he was afraid of the Wrede s 

chis meeting had brought to Oxford. 
Immediately upon this the Court tock a new 
wh and things went in another channel: Of 
which 1 go next to give as impartial an account, 
| as 


of Shaftſbury him 
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| nominations of the, parties. I have given a 
account of all errors during this time with the 


more exactneſs, to warn poſterity from falling in- 
to the like exceſſes, and to make it appear how 


| mad and fatal a thing it is to run violently into a 


torrent, and in a heat to do thoſe things which 


may give a general diſguſt, and to ſet precedents 
| to others, when times turn, to juſtify their ex- 
| ceſſes, by ſaying, they do only follow the ſteps of 


thoſe who went before them. The ſhedding ſo 


E much blood upon, ſuch doubtful evidence was like 


to have proved fatal to him who, drove all theſe 
things on with the greateſt fury: I mean the Earl 

2 lf. And the ſtrange change 
chat „ over the Nation with relation 


| to the Duke, from ſuch an eager proſecution 


of the Excluſion, to an indecent courting and 
magnifying him, not without a, viſible coldneſs 


| towards the King in compariſon of him, ſhewed 


how little men could build on popular heats, which 
have their ebbings and flowings, and their hot 


| and. cold fits, almoſt as certainly as ſeas or fe- 


vers have. When ſuch changes happen, thoſe 
who have been as to the main with the fide that 
is run down, will be charged with all the errors 


of their ſide, how much Toever they may have 
oppoſed them. I who had been always in diſtruſt 
of the witneſſes, | and diſſatisfied with the whole 


1 8 1 en yet came to be fallen on 
not only in op hlets and poems, but even in 
5 as E 1 ad been an incendiary, and a 


| main ſtickler againſt the Court, and in particular j 
| againft the Duke. So upon this I went into a 


cloſer retirement: And to keep my mind from 


running after news and affairs, 1 ſet myſelf to the, 
"Oh, of. . and Algebra. Idiverted i | 
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as 1 have hitherto given of the plot, and of all 1681. 
| that related to it. At this time the diſtin Fan Ss | 
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King from 
all parts of 
England. 


verfation : . Onl 
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dence with the Fords Eſſex and Ruſſel. _ 
n out a declaration for ſatisfying his 


good ſubjects, that nothing ſhould ever alter hi 
in Council, the e of Canterbury moved, 


precedent, ; by which the Clergy ba made Aon 
declarations, whii 


time, yet had no great effect. The declaration 

| Fr a humour of making addreſſes 
to . the King, as it were in anſwer. to it. The 
Grand Juries and the bench of | Juſtices in the 
counties, the cities and boroughs, the franchiſes 


and corporations, many manors, the companies in 


o 


towns, and at laſt; the very apprentices ſent up 


_ addreſſes.” Of theſe Tome were more ' modeſtly 


- penned, 
3 | 
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| of the. thirty fifth of Queen Elizabe 
| they prayed might be put in execution. Some 


of King CRARL TS II. 
gebned, and "only expreſſed their joy at che afft- 


naces they ſaw in the King's declaration; and 2 
| concluded, chat they upon chat dedicated their 
| lives and fortunes to his fervice. But the greater 


/ 


number, and tlie moſt acceptable, were thoſe who 
| declared rhey would adhere to the unalterable fuc- 


ceflion of the Crown in the Tineal and legal de- 
ſcent, and condemned ; the bill 'of Exclufion. 
Others went higher, and arraigned the late Par- 


| flaments as guilty of ſedition and treaſon. Some 
| refledted ſeverely on the Non-conformiſts ; and 


Feen King: Foe His riot deen ther wet 
th, Which 
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the addreſſes were very high panegyricks, in which 


1 %. 
* * 
— 


the King's perſon and government were much mag- 
hified. Many of thoſe who brought thefe up 
were knighted upon it: And all were well treat- 
ed at Court, Many zealous healths were drunk 


among them: And in their cups che old valour 


and dhe ſwaggerings of the Cavaliers ſeemed 
to be revived. The Miniſters ſaw thro' this, and 
that it was an empty noiſe; and a falſe ſhew. 
Bur it was thought neceſſary then to encourage, it. 
Tho' Lord Halifax could not reſtrain himſelf 


from ſhewing his contempt of it, in a ſaying that 


was much repeated: He ſaid, the petitioners for 
a Parliament ſpit in the King's face, but the ad- 


drxeſſers ſpit in his mouth. As the country fent 


11 adareſſes, ſo the town ſent down pamphlets of 
all forts, to poſſeſs the Nation much againſt the 


. 


late Parliament: And the Cy ect up to 4 
e 


higher note, with ſuch zeal for 
flon, as if a Popim King had been a ſpecial Vieſ- 
ling from heaven, to be much Jonged for by 4 
Pröteſtant Chiitch; They likewiſe gave themſelves 
ſuch a looſe againit Nr Cenfehreft as Af noting 


was fo formidable as chat Ke in; all 
root, and the 


force 


their fermons Popery was quite 


"Duke's frieceh 
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Fitz- 
harris's 


trial. 


The HisTozy of the Reign 
force of their zeal was turned almoſt wholly again: 
AW the Diſſenters; who were now by order from the 
Court to be proceeded againſt according to lay, 
There was alſo. a great N made in the com- 


miſſions all England over: None were left either 
on the Bench, or in the Militia, that did not with 
zeal go into the humour of the Court. And ſuch 
of the Clergy as would not engage in that fury, 
were cried out upon as the betrayers of the Church, 
and as ſecret favourers of the Diſſenters. The 
truth is, the numbers of theſe were not great: 
One obſerved right, that, according to the 
nerd in the Goſpel, here the cCarcaſe is, 
e the Eagles will be gathered together: The 
ſcent of preferment will draw, aſpiring men af- 
777 ³˙ 
Fitzharris's trial came on in Eaſter Term: 
Scroggs was turned out, and Pemberton was made 
Chief Juſtice. His riſe was ſo particular, that 
it is worth the being WTR, : In his youth 
he mixed with ſuch lewd company, that he quickly 
ſpent all he had; and ran ſo deep in debt that he 
Was eaſt into a jayl, where he lay many years: 
But he followed his ſtudies ſo cloſe in the jail, that 
he became one of the ableſt men, of his profeſſion. 
He was not wholly for the Court: He had been 
a Judge before, and; was turned out by Scroggs's 
means; And now he was raiſed again, and was 
afterwards made Chief Juſtice of the other Bench: 
But not being compliant enough, he was turned 
gut a ſecond time, when the Court would be ſerved 
by none but by men of a, thorough-paced. obſc- 
quiouſneſs. Fitzharris pleaded the impeachment 
in Parliament: But ſince the Lords had thrown 
that. out it was over-ruled. He pretended he 
could diſcover the ſecret of. Godfrey's murder: 


- 


* 


He ſaid, he heard the Earl of Danby ſay at Wind- 


- 


ſor, that it muſt, be done: But when th 
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did not lie before them, Fitzharris immediately 1681: 


ſaid; he had heard him ſay the ſame thing at White 


o 


| hall. This was very groſs: Yet-upon ſo flight an 


evidence they found the bill againſt the Lord 
Danby. And when they were reproached with it; 
they faid a dubidus evidence was a ſufficient ground 
for a Grand Jury: Yet another doctrine was ſer 


| up by the ſame ſort of men within a few months; 
Plunket; the Popiſh Primate of Armagh; was Plunket 
at this time brought to his trial. Some lewd Iriſh 22 1 


Biſhop 


| Prieſts; and others of that Nation, hearing that $,,qem: 
England was at that time e 40. to hearken to ed and 


4 ſwearers, thought themſelves well qualified executed: 


| for the employment: So they came over to ſwear; 
that there. was a great plot in'Ireland; to bring 


over a French army, and to maſſacre all the Eng- 


| liſh.” The witneſſes were brutal and profligate 


men: Yet the Earl of Shaftſbury cheriſhed them 


much: They were examined by the Parliament at 
Weſtminſter : And what they ſaid was believed: 


Upon that encouragement it was reckoned that We 
ſhould have witneſſes come over in whole com- 
panies. Lord Eſſex told me; that this Plunket 
was a wiſe and ſober man; who was always in 4 
different intereſt from the two Talbots; the one — 
theſe being the titular Archbiſhop of Dublin; an 

the other raiſed afterwards to be Duke of Tircon- 
nell. Theſe were medling- and factious men; 
whereas Plunket was for their living quietly; and 


in due ſubmiſſion to the governmentz without en- 
gaging into intrigues of State. Some of theſe 


Prieſts had been cenſured by him for their lewd- 
neſs: And they drew others to {wear as they di- 
rected them. They had appeared the winter be- 


fore upon a bill offered to the Grand Jury: Bur 


as the foreman of the jury; who was a zealous | 


Proteſtant; told me, they contradicted dne ano- 


ther ſo evidently; that they would not find the 
bill. But now they laid theif ſtory better toge- 


ther; and-ſwore againſt Plunket; that he had got 


Vol. II. 4 great 
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. 1681. 4 great bank of money to be prepared; and that 
be had Tan army lifted; and was in a correſpon- 


dence with France to bring over a fleet from thence, 
He had nothing to ſay in his own defence, but to 
deny all: So he i condemned and ſuffered very 
decently, expreſſing himſelf, in many particulars as 
became a Biſhop, He died denying every thing 
that had been ſworn againſt him. . 


3 


Pitzharris was tried next: And the proof was 


- fo full that he was caſt. He moved in Court 
5 that 1 might be ordered 0 come to him, upon 


What reaſon: I could never imagine: A rule was 


„be made that I might ſpeak to him in the preſence 


11 


of the Lieutenant of the Tower. I went to him, 
and preſſed him vehemently to tell the truth, and 
not to deceive himſelf with falſe hopes. I charg- 
ed him with the improbabilities of his diſcovery; 
and laid home to him the ſin of perjury, chiefly in 
matters of blood, ſo fully, that the Lieutenant of 
the Tower made a very juſt report of it to the 
King, as the King himſelf told me afterwards. 
When he ſaw there was no hope, he ſaid the Lord 
Howard was the author of the libel. Howard 
:was ſo ill thought of, that, it being known that 
there was a familiarity between Fitzharris and him, 
it was apprehended from the beginning that he 
was concerned in it. 1 had ſeen bim in Lord 
- Howard's company, and had told him how inde- 
cent it was to have ſuch a man about him: He 
laid he was in want, and was as honeſt as his Re- 
ligion would ſuffer him to be. 1 found out at- 
terwards, that he was a ſpy, of the Lady Port!- 
mouth's: And that he had carried Lord Howard 
to her: And, as Lord Howard himſelf told me, ſhe 
brought th e King to talk with him twice or thrice. 
The King» as he ſaid, entered into a particular 
ſcheme with him of the new frame of his Mini- 
ſtry in caſe of an agreement, which ſeemed to him 
to be very tear. As ſoon as I ſaw the libel, I was 
« Tarisfied that Lord Howard was not concerned in 
4 © LE Mw it: 


* 


E 
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E it: It was fo ill drawn, and ſo little diſguiſed in 1681; 
as the treaſonable part, tlrat none but a man of the 
5 loweſt form could be capable of making it. The 
ry report of Lord Howard's being charged with this 
> as over the whole Fown'a day H fore any warrant 


ns vas ſent out againſt him; whicis made it appear, 
that the Court had a mind to give him time to 
eo out of the way. He came to me, and ſolemnl 
vowed he was not at all concerned in that matter 
So I'adviſed him not to ſtir from home. He was 
committed that night: I had no liking to the 
man's temper: Yet he inſinuated himſelt ſo intd 
me, that without being rude to him it was not poſs. 
© ſible to avoid him. He was a man of a pleafant 
| converſation : But he railed ſo indecently both at 
the King and the Clergy, that I was very uneafy 
in his company: Vet now, during his impriſon- 
ment, I' did him all the ſervice I could. But Al- 


ſo to heart, and managed every thing relating o 

him with that zeal, and that care, that none but u 

monſter of ingratitude could have made him the 

| return that he did afterwards. When the bill 

| againſt Lord Howard was brought to the Grand 

Jury, Fitzharris's wife and maid were the two 

| witneſſes againft him: But they did ſo evidently 

forſwear | themſelves,” that the Attorney General 

withdrew it. Lord Howard lay in the Tower till 

the Michaelmas term; and came out by the Habeas 

Corpus. I went no more to Fitzharris: But Ha w- Practices 

| kins the Miniſter of the Tower took him into his 3 Fitz- 

management; and prevailed with him not only to his death. 

deny all his former diſcovery, but to lay it n 

Clayton, Treby, and the Sheriffs, as a ſuborna- 

tion of theirs, tho it was evident that was impoſſi- 

ble to be true. Let at the ſame time he writ let- 

ters to his wife, who was not then admitted to 
him, which 1 ſaw and read, in which he told her, 

| how he was practiſed upon with he hopes af life. 
He charged her to ſwear falſly againſt none _— 


gernoon Sidney took his concerns and his: family -!014 na 


* 
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1681. of theſe was writ that very morning in which l. 
u ſuffered :And:yet before he was led out he ſignel 
a new paper containing the former charge of ſub. 
ornation, and put it in Hawkins's hands. And 

zt Tyburn he referred all he had to ſay to thy 

Papers which was immediately publiſhed : But th 

al hood of it was ſo very notorious, that it ſhewe 

2 a ſort. of a man Hawkins was: Yet he wz 

F after rewarded for this with the Deanry d 
Chicheſter, But when the Court heard what let 

ters Fitzharris had writ to his wife they were con 
founded: And all further diſcourſe about him wy 
ſtifled. But the Court practiſed on her by th 
one of a penſion fo far, that ſhe delivered y 
| per huſband's letters to them. But ſo many hu 
ten them before that, that this baſe practice tun 

dad much to the reproach of all their proceeding 

A Prote -| Soon after this Dugdale, Turbervill, Smith, a 
ſtant plot. the Iriſh witneſſes came under another manage 
ment; and they diſcovered a plot laid againſt tte 

- = King to be executed at Oxford, The King wasn 


be killed, and the government was to be change} 


One Colledge, a Joyner by trade, was an ati 

and hot man, and came to be known by the nan: 

_ of the Proteſtant Joyner, He was firſt ſeized on. 

And the witneſſes ſwore many treaſonable ſpeechs 

; _ lagainſt him: He was believed to have ſpoken dt 
with great indecency of the King, and with a {ot 

of threatning, that they would make him paſs ti 

e bill of Excluſion. But a deſign to ſeize on th 
Fing was ſo notorious a falſhood, that notwith 
i... - Randing: all: that the witneſſes ſwore the Gran 
Jury returned Ignoramus upon the bill. Upon 
this the Court cried out againſt the Juries now f 
turned, that they would not do the King juſtic 

_ -tho' the matter of the bill was ſworn by witneſk 

© whoſe teſtimony was well believed a few month 


before: It was commonly ſaid, theſe Juries woul 
pHelieve every thing one way, and nothing tit 
ether. If they had found the bill, ſo that Colletg 
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need} 


acthe 


maln 


d on; 


went to Oxford on that deſign, he was triable 


carried thither: And he tried him there. 


| liament, he might have felt the ill effects of it. 
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had beet tried upon it, he would have been cer- 1681. 
tainly ſaved: But ſince the witneſſes ſwore that ge 
there. North went to Oxford, Colledge being Collage 
North's condemn- 
behaviour in that whole matter was ſuch, that pro- ed, and 


bably, if he had lived to ſee an impeaching Par. died upon 


it. 


The witneſſes ſwore ſeveral treaſonable words 
againſt Coliedge, and that his coming to Oxford 
was in.order to the executing theſe : So here was 
an over- act. Colledge was upon a negative: So 
he had nothing to ſay for himſelf; but to ſhew how - 
little credit was due to the witneſſes. He was con- 


demned, and ſuffered with great conſtancy, and 


with appearances of devotion. He denied all the 


treaſonable matter that had been ſworn againſt 


him, or that he knew of any plot againſt the King. 


He confeſſed, that a great heat- of temper had car- 


ried him to many undutiful expreſſions of the 


King: But he proteſted he was in no deſign againſt 


him. And now the Court intended to ſet the wit- 


| neſſes to ſwear againſt all the hot party; which 
was plainly murder 'in them, who believed them 
falſe witneſſes, and yet made uſe of them to de- 


ſtroy others. One paſſage happened at Colledge's 


trial, which quite ſunk Dugdale's credit: It was 


objected to him by Colledge, to take away his 
credit, that, when by his lewdneſs he had got the 
French Pox, he to cover that gave it out that he 


was poiſoned by Papiſts: Upon which he, being 


then in Court, proteſted ſolemnly that he never 


had that diſeaſe; and ſaid, that if it could be prov- 


ed by any phyſician that he ever had it, he was 


content that all the evidence he had ever given 
mould be diſcredited for ever. And he was taken 
at his word: For Lower, who was then the moſt 


celebrated phyſician 'in London, proved at the 


Council-board that he had been under cure in his 
hands for that diſeaſe; which was made out both 


L 3 by 
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1681; by his bills, and by the Apothecary that ſerved 
Gm them. So he was never more heard of. 
Shaftibury The Earl of ,Shaftſbury was committed next, 


ſent to the 


Tower, 


* 
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and ſent to the Tower upon the evidence of the 
»» Iriſh witneſſes. : His papers were. at the ſame time 
ſeized on and ſearched : Nothing material was 
found among them, but a draught of an aſſocia. 


tion, by which the King, if it had taken place, 


would have reigned only at the diſcretion of the 
| This was neither writ, nor marked in any 
place with his hand : But, when there was a talk of 
an aſſociation, ſome had formed this paper, and 
brought it to him; of which he always profeſſed, 
after the matter was over, that he remembred no- 
thing at all. So it is probable, that, as is ordi- 
nary 7 when any great buſineſs is before the Parlia- 
ment that zealous men are at the doors with their 
ſeveral draughts, this was one of theſe caſt care. 


leſsly by, and not thought on by him when he 


had ſent his more valuable papers out of the way. 
There was likewiſe but one witneſs that could 
ſwear to its being found there: And that was the 
Clerk of the Council, who had peruſed thoſe pa- 
pers without marking them in the preſence of 
any witneſs, as taken among Lord Shaftſbury's 


Papers. 


Practices There was: all this ſummer. ſtrange practiſing 


ypon wit; with witneſſes to find more matter againſt him: 
neuss. 


Wilkinſon, a priſoner for debt that had been often 
with him, was dealt with to accuſe him. The 
Court had found out two ſolicitors to manage ſuch 


matters, Burton and Graham, wWho were indeed 


fitter men to have ſerved in a court of inquiſition 
than in a legal government, It was known, that 
Lord Shaftſbury was apt to talk very freely, and 
without diſc retion: So the two ſolicitors fought 
nut all that had frequented his company; and tried 
what they could draw from them, not by a bare- 
faced ſubornation, but by telling them, they knew 
_— that Lord Ty had talked: ſuch and 
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ſuch things, which they named, that were plainly 168 1. 


treaſonable; and they required them to atteſt it 


| if they did ever hear ſuch things from him: And 


they made them great promiſes upon their telling 
the truth. So that they gave hints and made 
promiſes to ſuch as by ſwearing boldly would de- 
ſerye them, and yet kept themſelves out of dan- 
ger of ſubornation, having witneſſes in ſome cor- 
ner of their chambers that over - heard all their diſ- 
courſe. This was their common practice, of which 
Thad a particular account from ſome whom they 
examined with relation to myſelf. In all this foul 
dealing the King himſelf was believed to be the 


chief director: And Lord Halifax was thought 


deep in it, tho? he always expreſſed an abhorrence 

„ me GET 7s „ 
His reſentments wrought ſo violently on him, I was then 

that he ſeemed to be gone off from all his former offered 


| notions. He preſſed me vehemently to accept of — 


preferment at Court; and faid, if I would give ment. 


him leave to make promiſes in my name, he could 
obtain for me any preferment I pleaſed. But 1 
would enter into no engagements. I was con- 
tented with the condition I was in, which was 
above neceſſity, tho below envy : The maſterſnip 
of the Temple was like to fall, and I liked that 


better than any thing elſe. So both Lord Hali- 


fax and Lord Clarendon moved the King in it. 2 
He promiſed J ſhould have it. Upon which Lord 
Halifax carried me to the King. I had reaſon to 
believe, that he was highly diſpleaſed with me for 
what I had done a year before. Mrs. Roberts, 
whom he had kept for ſome time, ſent for me 
when ſhe was a dying: I ſaw her often for ſome 
weeks, and among other things I deſired her to 


| write'a letter to the King, expreſſing the ſenſe ſhe 


had of her paſt life: And at her defire I drew 
ſuch a letter, as might be fit for her to write: But 


| ſhe never had. ſtrength enough to write it: So 


upon that I reſolved — a very plain letter 
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681, to the King: I ſet before him his paſt life, an 
x , L he effects it had on the Nation; A's the Go 
ments of God that lay on him, which was but a 
{mall part of the puniſhment that he might look 
: v6 T preſſed him upon that earneſtly to change 
he whole courſe of his life: I carried this letter 
to Chiffinch's on the twenty ninth of January; 
and told the King in the letter, that I hoped the 
reflections on what had befallen his Father on the 
irtieth of January, might move him to conſi- 
er theſe thin 
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T or was the King pleaſed with my be- v4 
$5 ſent for 1 Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter, when Jy 


carne ne King 8 thoughts, when Lord Halifax carried me 
King, te him, .and introduced me with a very extraor- 


nenen nes 
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ligian, Lord Halifax faid to the King, that he 
was the head of the Church: To which the King 
anſwered, that he did not deſire to be the head of 
nothing; far indeed he was of no Church. From 


that the King run out into much diſcourſe about 


Lord Shaftſbury, who was ſhortly to be tried: He 


complained with great ſcorn of the imputation of 
ſubornation that was caſt on himſelf, He ſaid, he 
did not wonder that the Earl of Shaftſbury, wha 


was ſo guilty of thoſe practices, ſhould faſten them 


on others. The diſcourſe laſted half an hour very. 


hearty and free: So I was in favour again. But 
J cauld not hold it. I was told I kept ill com- 
pany: The perſons Lord Halifax named to me 


were the Earl of Eſſex, Lord Ruſſel, and Jones. 


But I ſaid, I would upon no conſideration give 
over converſing with my friends: So I was where 
bwas before: © nh 8 grade 


A bill of indictment was 2 Grand Shafcſbury 

Jury againſt Lord Shaftſbury. The Jury was 5 ac- 

| compoſed of many of the chief citizens of Lon- ee 
don. The witneſſes were examined in open Court, Jury. 


contrary to the uſual cuſtom: The witneſſes ſwore 
many incredible things againſt him, mixed with 
other things that looked very like his extravagant 
way of talking. The draught of the aſſociation 
was alſo broyght: as a proof of his treaſon, tho? 
it was not laid in the indictment, and was proved 


only by one witneſs. The Jury returned: Igno - 


ramus. upon the bill. Upon this the Court did 
declaim with open mouth againſt theſe Juries; in 
which they ſaid the {ſpirit of the party did appear, 
fince men even upon oath ſhewed they were re- 
ſolved to find bills true or Ignoramus, as they 
picaſed, without regarding the evidence. And 
upon. this a new ſet of addreſſes went round the 


Lingdom, in which they expreſſed their abhor- 
dence of that aſſociation found in Lord 2 
$984 __ Bhs dury's 8 
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him on the ſame terms; and was to make his ſtops. 1681 
The King and he fell into ſame diſcourſe about R- 
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165 1. bury's cabinet; and complained, that Juſtice was 
WAyaoe denicd the King; which were ſet off with all the 


fulſom rhetorick that the penners could varniſh 
them with. It was upon this occaſion ſaid, that 
the Grand Jury ought to find bills even upon du- 
bious evidence, much more when plain treaſon 


was ſworn; ſince all they did in finding a bill vas 


only to bring the perſon to his trial, and then the 
falſhood of the witneſſes was to be detected. But 
in defence of theſe Ignoramus Juries it was ſaid, 
that by the expreſs words of their oath they were 


bound to make true preſentments of what ſhould 


appear true to them: And therefore, if they did 


not believe the evidence, they could not find a 


bill, tho*: ſworn to. A book was writ to ſupport 
that, in which both law and reaſon were brought 


to confirm it: It paſt as writ by Lord Eſſex, tho 


1 underſtood afterwards it was writ by Sommers, 
who was much eſteemed: and often viſited by Lord 
Eſſex, and who truſted himſelf to him, and writ 


the beſt papers that came out in that time. It 
is true, by the practice that had generally prevail- 
ed, Grand Juries were eaſy in finding bills upon 


a flight and probable evidence. But it was made 


1555 out, that the words of their oath, and the reaſon 
of the law ſeemed to oblige them to make no 


preſentments but ſuch as they believed to be true. 


On the other hand a private ill opinion of a wit- | 
| neſs, or the looking on a matter as incredible, 


did not ſeem to warrant the return of an Igno- 


ramus: That ſeemed to belong to the Jury on 
life and death. The chief. complaint that was 
made in the addreſſes was grounded on their not 


fiading the bill on the account of the draught of 
the aſſociation: And this was in many reſpects 


very unreaſonable. For as that was not laid in 


the bill, ſo there was but one witneſs to prove it; 
nor did the matter of the paper riſe up to the 
charge of high treaſon. And now Dugdale and 
Turbervill, who had been the witneſſes upon whoſe 


evidence 
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evidence Lord Stafford was condemned, being 1681. 
within a year detected, or at leaſt ſuſpected of this 
villany, I could not but reflect on what he {aid to 
me, that he was confident I ſhould fee within a 
year that the witneſſes would be found to be 


- As to Turbervill, what happened ſoon afcer this 1682. 


will perhaps mirigate the cenſure : He was take ˙x᷑ł 
with the ſmall-pox in a few days after Lord Turber- / 


Shaftſbury's trial. The ſymptoms were, ſo bad, 3 
that the phyſician told him he had no hope of his 


| recovery : Upon which he compoſed himſelf to 


die as became a Chriſtian, and ſent for Mr. Hewes - 
the Curate of St. Martin's, who was a very wor- 


thy man, and from whom I had this account 


of him. Turbervill looked on himſelf as a dead 
man at the firſt time he came to him: But:his 


diſeaſe did no way affect his underſtading or his 


memory. He ſeemed to have a real ſenſe of ano- 
ther ſtate, and of the account that he was to give to 
God for his paſt life. Hewes charged him to exa- 


mine himſelf; and if he had ſworn falſly againſt 
any man, to confeſs his ſin and glorify God, tho? 


to his own: ſhame. Turbervill, both in diſcourſe 
and when he received the ſacraments, proteſted 
that he had ſworn nothing but the truth, in what 


| he depoſed both againſt Lord Stafford and the 
Earl of Shaftſbüry; and renounced the mercies 
of God, and the benefit of the death of Chriſt, 


if he did not ſpeak the plain and naked truth 
without any reſervation: And he continued in 


the ſame mind to his death. So here were the 
laſt words of dying men, againſt the laſt words 
of thoſe that ſuffered. To this may well be add- 
ed, that one who died of ſickneſs, and under a 
178 depreſſion in his ſpirits, was leſs able to 


ifle his conſcience, and reſiſt the impreſſions that 


it might then make on him, than a man who 125 
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fers on a ſcaffold, where the ſtrength of the naty. 
ral ſpirits is entire, or rather exalted by the ſenſe 
of the cauſe he ſuffers for. And we know that 


_confeffion and abſolution in the Church of Rome 


give a quiet, to which we do not pretend, where 


theſe things are ſaid to be only miniſterial, and not | 


authoritative. About a: year before this Tonge had 


died, who firſt brought out Oates. They quar- 
relled afterwards: And Tonge came to have 2 
very bad opinion of Oates, upon what reaſon ! 


know not. He died witlt expreſſions of a very 


high devotion : And he proteſted to all who came 
to ſee him, that he knew of no ſubornation in all 
that matter, and that he was guilty of none him- 
ſelf. Theſe things put a man quite in the dark: 
And in this miſt matters muſt be left, till the 


great revelation of all ſecrets. And there 1 leave 


The af- 


fairs of 


it: And from the affairs of England turn to give 
an account of what paſt in Scotland during this 
diſorder among us here. N . 

The Duke behaved himſelf upon his firſt going 
to Scotland in ſo obliging a manner, that the No- 


bility and Gentry, who had been ſo long trodden 


on by Duke Lauderdale and his party, found a 
very ſenſible change: So that he gained much on 
them all. He continued | ſtill to ſupport that 


"fide: Yet things were ſo gently carried, that there 


was no cauſe of complaint. It vas viſibly his in- 


tereſt to make that Nation ſure to him, and to 


give them ſuch an eſſay of his government, as 


might diſſipate all the hard thoughts of him, with 
Which the world was poſſeſſed: And he purſued 


this for ſome time with great temper and as great 


ſucceſs. He adviſed the Biſhops to proceed mo- 


-derately, and to take no notice of Conventicles in 
houſes; and that would put an end to thoſe in 
the fields. In matters of juſtice he ſnewed an im- 
partial temper, and encouraged all propoſitions 


relating to trade: And ſo, eonſidering hom much 
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A ſtrange ſpirit of fury had broke looſe on ſome 
of the Preſbyterians, called Cargillites from one 


Cargill that had been one of the Miniſters of 
Glaſgow in the former times, and was then very 
little conſidered, but now was much followed, to 
the great reproach of the Nation. Theſe held 


that the King had loſt the right of the Crown by 


his breaking the Covenant, which he had ſworn 
at his Coronation : So they ſaid, he was their 
King no more: And by a formal declaration they 
renounced all allegiance to him, which a party of 
them affixed to the croſs of Dumfreis, a Town 
near the weſt border. The guards fell upon a 
party of them, whom they found in arms, where 
Cameron one of their furious teachers (from whom 
they were alſo called Cameronians) was killed: 
But Hackſton, that was one of the Archbiſhop's 


murderers, and Cargill were taken. Hackſton, 


when brought before the Council, would not own 
their authority, nor make any anſwer to their 
queſtions. He was ſo low by reaſon of his wounds, 
that it was thought he would. die in the queſtion 
if tortured: So he was in a very ſummary way 


condemned to have both his hands cut off, and 


then to be hanged. All this he ſuffered with a 
conſtancy that amazed all people: He ſeemed to 


be all the while as in an enthuſiaſtical rapture, and 
inſenſible of what was done to him. When his 
hands were cut off, he aſked, like one unconcern- 


ed, if his feet muſt be cut off likewiſe: And he 


had ſo ſtrong a heart, that notwithſtanding all the 
loſs of blood by his wounds, and the cutting off 
his hands, yet when he was hanged up, and his 


heart 
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that Nation was ſet againſt his Religion, he made 1682. 
a greater progreſs in gaining upon them than was 
expected. He was adviſed to hold a. Parliament 
there in the ſummer eighty one, and to take the 
| 2 of the King's Commiſſioner upon him- 


| 
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1682. heart cut out, it continued to palpitate ſome tinge 
after it was on the Hangman's knife, as ſome 
Eye-witnieſſes aſſured me. Cargill, and many 

others of that mad ſect, both men and women, 
fuffered with an obſtinacy that was ſo particular, 

that tho* the Duke ſent the offer of pardon to 
them on the Scaffold, if they would only ſay God 

bleſs the King, it was refuſed with great neglect: 

One of them, a woman, ſaid very ! „ the was 

ſure God would not bleſs him, and that therefore 

ſnhe would not take God's name in vain : Another 

ſaid more ſullenly, that ſhe would not worſhip 

that idol, nor acknowledge any other King but 


Vor ſixteen died under this detuſion, which ſeemed 
to de a ſort of madneſs: For they never attempt- 
ed any thing againſt any perſon: Only they ſeem- 
eduglad to ſuffer for their opinions. The Duke 
ſtopt that proſecution, and appointed · them to be 
put in a houſe of correction, and to be kept at 
2 hard labour. Great uſe was made of this by pro- 
| _ people to diſparage the ſuffering: of the 
Martyrs for the Chriſtian Faith, from the unſhaken 
conſtancy which theſe frantick people expreſſed. 
But this is undeniable, that men who die main- 


ſu of it: So from this the Martyrs of the 
firſt age, who died for aſſerting a matter of fact, 
ſuch as the reſurrection of Chriſt, or the miracles 
that they had ſeen, ſnewed that they were well 
perſuaded of the truth of thoſe facts. And that is 


e e $59 him either to gain him or to ruin 
him. Lord Argyle gave him all poſſible aſſuran- 
ces that he would adhere to his intereſt in every 


*: 


added, 


Chriſt : And ſo both were hanged. About fifteen 


taining any opinion, ſhew that they are firmly per- 


thing, except in the matters of Religion: But 


ef King CHARLES II. 


added; that if he went to meddle with theſe, he 1682. 
oyned to him freely that he would oppoſe him all 
he could. This was well enough taken in ſhew: 


But Lord Argyle ſaid, he obſerved ever after that 

| ſach a viſible coldneſs and diſtruſt, that he ſaw what 
he might expect from him. Some moved the ex- 
cepting againſt the Duke's Commiſſion to repre- 
ſent the King in Parliament, ſince by law no man 
could execute any office without taking the oaths: 
And above forty members of Parliament promiſed 
to ſtick to Duke Hamilton if he would inſiſt on 
that. But Lockhart and Cunningham, the two 
lawyers, on Wwhoſe opinion they depended chiefly, 
ſaid, that a commiſſion . to: repreſent the King's 
perſon fell not under the notion of an office: And 
| ſince it was not expreſly named in the acts of Par- 
liament, they thought it did not fall within the 


general words of all places and offices of truſt. 


So this was laid aſide: And many who were of- 
fended at it complained of Duke Hamilton's cow- 
ardice. He ſaid for himſelf, he had been in a 
ſtorm for ſeven years continuance by his oppoſing 
Duke Lauderdale, and that he would not engage 
in a new one with a ſtronger party, unleſs he was 
ſure of the majority: And they were far from pre- 
tending to be able to bring matters to near an 
equality. The firſt act that paſt was one of three 
lines, confirming all the laws formerly made 
againſt Popery : The Duke thought it would give 


a good grace to all that ſhould be done afterwards, 
to begin with ſuch a general and cold confirma- 


tion of all former laws. Some moved, that a Com- 
mittee might be appointed to examine all the for- 
mer laws, (ſince ſome of them ſeemed unreaſon- 
ably ſevere, as paſt in the firſt heat of the Refor- 
mation,) that ſo they might draw out of them all 
ſuch as might be fit not only to be confirmed, 
but to be executed by better and properer me- 
thods than thoſe preſcribed in the former Ry 
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1682. which has been all eluded. But it was not intend. 
ed chat chis new confirmation ſhould have any 


effe&t : And therefore this motion was not heark. 
ned to. But the act was hurried on, and paſt. 

The next act was for the unalterableneſs of the 
ſueceſſion of the Crown. It was declared high 


treaſon ever to move for any alterations in it. Lord 
Argyle ran into this with zeal: So did Duke Ha. 
milton: And all others that intended to merit by 


it made harangues about it. Lord Tweedale wa 


the only man that ventured to move, chat the at 


might be made as ſtrict as was poſſible with reli 


ion to the Duke : But he thought it not neceſin 


to carry it further; ſince the Queen of Spain ſtood 
o near the ſucceſſion, and it was no amiable thing 


to be a Province to Spain. Many were fo igno- 
. "rant as not to underſtand the relation of the Queen 
of Spain to the King, tho“ ſhe was his niece, and 


thought it an extravagant motion. He was not 
ſeconded: And the act paſt without one contra: 
dictory vote. There was an additional - revenue 


given for ſome years for keeping up more troops. i 


Some complaints were alſo made of the Lords of 
regalities, who Have all che forfeitures and the 
power of life and death within their regalities. It 


was upon that promiſed, that there ſhould be a re. 
gulation of theſe Courts, as there was indeed great i 


© cauſe for it, theſe Lords being ſo many tyrants 


up and down the country: So it was intended 
to ſubje& theſe juriſdictions to the ſupream Ju- 


dicatories. But the act was penned in ſuch 
words, as imported that the whole courſe of 
"Juſtice all over the Kingdom was made lb 
ject to the King's will and pleaſure: So that in- 


"Read of appeals to the ſupream Courts, all was mad: W 
to end in a perſonal appeal to the King: And by 


this means he was made maſter of the whole 


Juſtice and property ef the Kingdom. There was 


not much time given to conſider things: 1 2 . 
aa | | N Uke; 


| the tools employed in it could not be wrought up 
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Duke, finding that he was maſter of a clear majo- 1682. 
rity, drove on every thing faſt, and put bills on 


a very ſhort debate to the vote, which went al? 
ways as he had a mind to have it. An accident 


| hapned; that begot in many a particular zeal to 
merit at his hands: Lord Rothes, who had much 


of his confidence, and was chiefly truſted by him, 


and was made a Duke by his means, died the day 


before. the opening of the Parliament: So upon 
the hopes of ſucceeding him, asſthere were many 
pretenders, they tried who could deſerve it beſt by 
the moſt compliant ſubmiſſion and the moſt active 

zeal. 0 | 12 3 | oped 1 : SETS ne 71 N 

As they were going on in publick buſineſs, one Several 


Duke 


auderdale's brother, of perjury, on che 5 of per«- 
account- of Mitchell's buſineſs: He had in his by the 


jury ſtifled 
hands the two letters that Lord Halton had writ Duke. 


to the Earl of Kincardin, mentioning the promiſe 
of life that was made him: And, as was told for- 


merly, Lord Halton ſwore at his trial that no pro- 


miſe was made. The Lord Kincardin was dead a 


| year before this: But his Lady had. delivered thoſe . - 
letters to be made uſe of againſt Lord Halton. 


2 reading them the matter appeared — 
The Duke was not ill pleaſed to have both Duke 
Lauderdale and him thus at mercy: Vet he would 
not ſuffer the matter to be determined in a parlia- 
mentary way: So he moved, that the whole thing 
might be referred to the King; which was imme · 
diately agreed to. So that infamous buſineſs was 
made publick, and yet ſtifled at the ſame time: 
And no cenſure was ever put on that baſe action. 
Another diſcovery was made of as wicked à con- 
ſpiracy, tho it had not ſuch bad effects, becauſe 


to ſuch a detetmiged pitch of wickedneſs-. The © 
Lord Bargeny, who was nephew to Duke Hamile 
ag, had been clapt up in priſon, as concerned in 


- 


f 


ſtood + on Parliament and accuſed Lord Halton, accuſati · K 
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1682. the rebellion of Bothwell-Bridge. Several days 
ere fixed on for his trial: But it was always put 
off And at laſt he was let out without having 


An the buſineſs. Depoſitions were prepared for 
+ "them: And they promiſed to ſwear them: Upon 
Which a day was Bxed for their trial. But the 
. . . hearts of thoſe witneſſes failed them, or their con- 
ſeiences roſe upon them: So that when the day 

came on, they could not bring themſelves to ſwear 


de days had been ſet twice or chrice. And, their 


enquireck after che proof of 'rhoſe allegaxions, net 
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any one thing ever objected to him. When he waz 
at Hberty he uſed all poſſible: endeavours to find 
out on what grounds he had been committed. At 


laſt he diſcovered a conſpiracy, in which Halton I ® 
and ſome others of that party were concerned: 80 
They had practiſed on ſome, who had been in that 5 


rebellion, to ſwear that he and feveral others were 
engaged in it, and that they had ſent them out to 
join in it. A wee theſe witneſſes a large 
ſhare of the confiſcated eſtates, if they went thro 


againſt an innocent man; and plainſy refuſed to 
do it: Yer, upon new practices and new hopes, 
they again reſolved to ſwear boldly: Upon which 


hearts turning againſt it, they were ſtill put off. 
Lord Bargeny had full proofs of all this ready to 
be offered: But che Duke prevſiled to have this 
likewiſe referred to the King: And it was never 
more heard of. This ſhewed what Duke Lauder- 
dale's party were capable of. It likewiſe Kas | +. 
an ill character of "the Duke's zeal for juſtice, 0 
and againſt falſe ſwearing; tho' that had been | 
the"''chief” ropick of diſcourſe”: with him, for WM © 


above three years. He was angry at a ſuppoſed WM 
practice with wirneſſes, when it of upon his own fe 


Party: Buenow!that there were evident proofs of 10 


peryaty ey and fubornationy he ſtopt proceedings un- .. 
de pretence of referring it to the King; Who was y 


never made acquainted"with it,” or at leaſt never W 
ordered any proceedings upon them. ag 
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The main buſineſs of this Parliament was the 1682. 

act concerning the new teſt that was propoſed. lt 
had been promiſed in the beginning of the ſeſſion, A teſt en- 
that as ſoon as an att for maintaining the ſucceſſiclacted in 


* Parlia- 


on ſhould paſs, they ſhould have all the ſecurity! ment. 


that they could deſire for the Proteſtant Religion. 
So, many zealous men began to call tor ſome more 

effectual ſecurity for their Religion: Upon which 

a teſt was propoſed, for all that ſhould be capable 

of any: office in Church or State, or of electing or 

being elected members of Parliament, that they 

ſhould adhere firmly to the Proteſtant Religion; 

to which the Court party added, the condemning 
of all reſiſtance in any ſort, or under any pretence, 
the renouncing the Covenant, and an obligation 
to defend all the King's rights and prerogatives, 
and that they ſhould never meet to treat of anx 
matter civil or eccleſiaſtical, but by the King's per- 

miſſion, and never endeavour any alteration in the 
government in Church or State: And they were to 

Wear all this according to the literal ſenſe of the 

words. The teſt was thus loaded at firſt to make 
the other ſide grow weary of the motion and let 1 
fall, which they would willingly have done. But 

the Duke was made to apprehend, that he would 


| find ſuch a teſt as this prove much for his ſervice: 


So it ſeems, that artiele of the Proteſtant Religion 


| was forgiven, for the ſervice that was expectetl 


from the other parts of the teſt. There was a hot 
debate upon the impoſing it on all that might dect 


or be elected members of Parliament: It Was ſaid, 


that was the moſt eſſential of all the privileges of the 
ſubjects, therefore they ought not to be limited in 
it. The Biſhops were earneſt for this, which they 


thought would ſecure them for ever from a Preſby- 


tefian Parliament. It was carried in the vote : 
And that made many of the Court more zealous 
than ever for carrying thro' the act. Some pro 


poſed that there ſhould be two teſts : One for Pa- 


NM 2 N piſts 
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1682. piſts with higher incapacities: And another for 
ww Preſbyterians wich milder cenſures. But that was 
.᷑xected with much ſcorn, ſome making their Court 
e laying, they were more in danger from the 
„ Preſbyterians than from the Papiſts: And it was 
reported that Paterſon, then Biſhop of Edinburgh, 
faid to the Duke, that he thought the two. Religi- 
ons, Popiſh and Proteſtant, were ſo equally ſtated 
in his mind, that a few grains of loyalty, in which 
the Proteſtants had the better of the Papiſts, turn. 
ed the balance with him. Another clauſe. in the 
bill was liable to great objections: All the Royal 
Family were excepted. out of it. Lord Argyle 
ſpoke zealouſly againſt this: He ſaid, the only 
' danger we could apprehend. as to Popery was, if 
any of the Royal Family ſhould happen to be per- 
verted: Therefore he thought it was better to have 
no act at all than ſuch a clauſe in it. Some few 
ſeconded him: But it was carried without any con- 
ſiderable oppoſition. The niceſt point of all was, 
What definition or ſtandard ſhould be made for 
fixing the ſenſe of ſo general a term, as the Pro- 
®teſtant Religion. gets propoſed the con- 
feſſion of faith agreed on in the year one thouſand 
five hundred fifty nine, and enacted in Parliament 
in one thouſand five hundred ſixty ſeven, which 
was the only confeſſion of faith that had then the 


of uſe, that ſcarce any one in the whole Parliament 
had ever read it: None of the Biſhops had, as ap- 
peared afterwards. For theſe laſt thirty years, the 
only confeſſion of faith that was read in Scotland, 
was that which the aſſembly of divines at Weſt⸗ 
minſter Anno 1648 had ſet out, which the Scotch 
Kirk had ſet up inſtead of the old one: And the 
Biſhops had left it in poſſeſſion, tho? the authority 
that enacted it was annulled. So here a book was 
made the matter of an oath, (for they were to 
ſwear that they would adhere to the Proteſtant Re- 
TE» 5 EF y ligion, 
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ligion, as it was declared in the confeſſion of faith 1682. 
nated in the year 156%, that contained, a large 


ſyſtem of Religion, that was not ſo much as 


known to thoſe who enacted it:) Yet the Biſnops 
went all into it. Dalrymple, who had read it, 


thought there were propoſitions in it, which being. 


| better conſidered, would make the teſt be let fall: 


For in it the repreſſing of tyranny is reckoned a 
duty incumbent on good ſubjects. And the con- 
feſſion being made after the Scots had depoſed the 
Queen Regent, and it being ratified in Parliament 


| after they had forced their Queen Mary to reſign, 


it was very plain what they, who made and enacted 
this confeſſion, meant by the repreſſing of tyranny. 
But the Duke and his party ſer it on ſo earneſtly, 


that upon one day's debate the act paſt, tho? only 
by a majority of ſeven voices. There was fome 
appearance of ſecurity to the Proteſtant Religion 


by this teſt : But the prerogative of the Crown in 
eccleſiaſtical matters had been raifed ſo high by 


Duke Lauderdale's act, that the obliging all people 


to maintain that with the reſt of the prerogative, 
might have made way for every thing. All ecele- 
ſiaſtical Courts ſubſiſted now by this teſt, only up- 
on the King's permiſſion, and at his diſcretion. 


The Parliament of Scotland was diſſolved ſoon 


after this act paſt: And Hyde was ſent down from 


the King to the Duke immediately upon it. It 


was given out, that he was ſent by the King to 


preſs the Duke upon this victory to ſhew, that 


what ill uſage could not extort from him he would 


now do of his own accord, and return to the 


Church of England. I was aſſured, that Lord 
Halifax had prevailed with the King to write to 
him do that purpoſe: The letter was writ, but 


was not ſent: But Lord Hyde had it in charge to 


manage it as a meſſage. How much of this is 


true I cannot tell: One thing is certain, that if it 
was true, it had no effect. Oe petit 
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1682. As ſoon as the reſt with the confeſſion of faith 
GA” was printed, there was a univerſal. murmuring 
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among the beſt of the Clergy. Many were againſt 
the ſwearing to a ſyſtem made up of ſo many pro- 
poſitions, of which ſome were at leaſt doubtful; 
tho? it was found to be much more mederate in 
many points, than could have been well expected 
oonſidering the heat of that time. There was a li- 
mitation put on the duty of ſubjects in the article, 
by which they were required not to reſiſt any whom 
God had placed in authority in theſe words, 
5 While they paſs not the bounds of their office:“ 
And in another they condemned thoſe who reſiſt 
the ſupream power Doing that thing which ap- 


Objecti- ©. pertaineth to his charge.” Theſe were propo- 
ons made fitions now of a very ill ſound : They were alſo 
io che teft. highly offended: at the great extent of the preroga- 
* tive in the point of ſupremacy, by which the King 


turned Biſhops out at pleaſure by a letter. It was 
hard enough to bear this: But it ſeemed intole- 


rable to oblige men by oath to maintain it, The 
* ge by a Proclamation put down even 
copacy it ſelf; as the law then ſtood: And by 


Epi 
1 oath they would be bound to maintain that, 
All meeting in Synods, or for Ordinations, were 
hereafter to be held only by permiſſion: So that all 
the viſible ways of preſerving Religion depended 
now wholly on the King's good pleaſure: And 
they ſaw that this would be a very feeble tenure un- 
der a Popiſn King. The being tied to all this by 


path ſeemed very hard. And when a Church was 
et in ſo imperfect a ſtate; without liturgy or diſci- 


Pline, it was a ſtrange impoſition to make people 
wear never to endeavour any alteration either in 
Church or State. Some or all of theſe gxceptions 


did run ſo generally thro? the whole bgdy of the 


Clergy, that they were all ſhaking in their reſolu: 
tions: To prevent this, an explanation was drawn 


by Biſhop Paterſon, and paſt in Council.: It was 
bf it declared, that it was not meant that thoſe 
oy 0 
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who took the teſt ſhould be bound to every article 16 


82. 


in the confeſſion of faith, but only in ſo far as it 


contained the doctrine upon which the Proteſtant 
Churches had ſettled the reformation: And that 


the teſt did not cut off thoſe rights, which wert 
acknowledged to have been in the primitive 


Church for the firſt three hundred years after 


Chriſt: And an aſſurance was given, that the King 
intended never to change the government of the 
Church. By this it was pretended that the greateſt 
difficulties were now removed. But to this it was 


anſwered, that they were to ſwear they took the 


oath in the literal ſenſe of the words. So that, if 
this explanation was not conform to the literal 


ſenſe, they would be perjured who took it upon 
this explanation. The impoſers of an oath could 


only declare the ſenſe of it: But that could not 


be done by any other, much leſs by a lower au- 


thority, ſuch as the privy Councils was con- 


| feſſed to be. Yet when men are to be undone if 


they do not ſubmit to a hard law, they willingly 
catch at any thing that ſeems to reſolve their 
3 e 


" 


About eighty of the moſt 00 and pious of Many 


their Clergy leit all rather than comply with the turned 
terms of this law: And theſe were noted to be the out for. 


beſt preachers, and the moſt zealous enemies to 
Popery, that belonged to that Church. The Bi- 
ſhops, who thought their refuſing the teſt was a 
reproach to thoſe Who took it, treated them with 
much contempt, and put them to many bardſhips, 
About twenty of them came up to England: I 


found them men of excellent 2 pious and 
1 


learned, and I eſteemed it no ſmall happineſs that 
Thad then ſo much credit by the ill opinion they 


nad of me at Court, that by this means I got moſt 


of them to be well ſettled in England; where they 


have behaved themſelves ſo worthily, that I have 


great reaſon to rejoice in being made an inſtrument 
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not taking 
it. 


26 
1682. to get ſo many 
Provided for, Mott of them were formed by 
Charteris, who had been always a great enemy to 
the impoſing, of books and ſyſtems, as teſts that 


By both to an excellent temper and to a ſet of very 
me an account of this breach, that was like to be 
in the Church; and deſired, that I would try by 
ceedings upon the teſt. But the King had put the 


and all endeavours for any alteration in Church 
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men, who ſuffered for their 


conſciences, to be again well employed, and well 


mult be ſigned and ſworn, by ſuch as are admitted 
to ſerve in the Church. He had been for ſome 
years Divinity Profeſſor at Edinburgh, where he 
had formed the minds of many of the young Cler- 


good principles. He upon this retired, and lived 
Private for ſome years: He writ to me, and gave 


all the methods I could think of to ſtop the pro- 


zaffairs of Scotland ſo entirely in the Duke's hands, 
and the Biſhops here were ſo pleaſed with thoſe 
clauſes in the teſt, that renounced the covenant 


and State, that I ſaw it was in vain to make any 
eee andy ww 
Upon this matter an incident of great importance 


hapned: The Earl of Argile was'a-privy Coun- | 


ſellor, and one of the Commiſſioners of the Trea- 


ſury: So when the time limited was near lapſing 
be was forced to declare himſelf. He had once re- 


ſolved to retire from all employments, but his en- 
gagements with Duke Lauderdale's party, and the 
entanglements of his own affairs overcame that. 


His main objection lay to that part which obliged 


them to endeavour no alteration in the Govern- 
ment in Church or State, which he thought was a 


limitation of the Legiſlature. He deſired leave to 
explain himſelf in that point: And he continued 


always to affirm, that the Duke was ſatisfied with 
that which he propoſed: So being called on the 
next day at the Council table to take the teſt, he 
ſaid, he did not think that the Parliament did in- 
tend an oath that ſhould have any contradictions in 


ons 
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ment, and making that a part of his oath.” It was 
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teſt, as it was conſiſtent with it ſelf ; (This relate 


to the abſolute loyalty in the teſt, and the limita- 


tions that were on it in the confeſſion:) And he 
| added, that he did not intend to bind himſelf up 


by it from doing any thing in his ſtation for the 
amending of any thing in Church or State, ſo far 


'as was conſiſtent with the Proteſtant Religion and 
the duty of a good ſubject: And he took that as a 


part of his oath. The thing paſt, and he ſat that 


day in Council; and went next day to the Trea- 


ſury chamber, where he repeated the ſame words. 
Some officious people upon this came, and ſuggeſt. 
ed to the Duke, that great advantage might be 
taken againſt him from theſe words. So at the 
Treaſury chamber he was deſired to write them 
down, and give them to the Clerk, which he did, 


and was immediately made a priſoner in the Caſtle 


of Edinburgh upon it. It was ſaid, this was high He was 
treaſon,” and the aſſuming to himſelf the legiſlative m- 


power, in his giving a ſenſe of an act of Parlia- 
alſo ſaid, that his ſaying that he did not think the 


Parliament intended an oath that did contradict it 
ſelf, was a tacit way of ſaying that he did think it, 
and was a defaming and a ſpreading lies of the 


proceedings of Parliament, which was capital. 


The liberty that he reſerved to himſelf was like- 


wiſe called treaſonable, in aſſuming a power to act 


againſt Jaw : Theſe were ſuch apparent ſtretches, 
that for ſome days it was believed all this was done 


only to affright him to a more abſolute ſubmiſſion, 


and to ſurrender up ſome of thoſe great juriſdicti- 
ons over the Highlands that were in his- family. 


mitted 
upon ĩt. 


He defired he might be admitted to ſpeak with the = 


Duke in private: But that was refuſed. He had 
let his old correſpondence with me fall for. ſome 
years: But I thought it became me in this extre- 
mity to ſerve him all I could. And 1 prevailed 
with Lord Halifax to ſpeak fo oft to the King 


about 


* 
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Baß writ, me ſome letters of thanks upon it 
Duke Lauderdale was ſtill in a firm friendſhip with 


* 


o 


bim, and tried his whole ſtrength. with the Kingt, 
| preferve him: But he was ſinking both in body 
and mind, and was like to. be caſt off in his old 


age.” Upon which I alſo prevailed with Lord Ha. 
litax to offer: him his ſervice, for which Duke Lay. 
derdale ſent me very kind meſſages. I thought 
theſe were the only returns that I ought. to make 
him for all the injuries he had done me, thus to 
ſerve him and his friends in diſtreſs. But the Duke 


of York took this, às he did every thing from me, 


by the worſt handle poſſible. He ſaid, I would 


reconcile my ſelf to the greateſt enemies I had in 


oppoſition to him. Upon this it was not thought 
fit upon many accounts that I ſhould go and ſee 
Duke Lauderdale, which I had intended to do. 


II was well known 1 had done him acts of friend- 
mip: So the ſcandal of being in enmity with him 


was. over: For a Chriſtian is no man's enemy : 
And he will always ſtudy to overcome evil with 


Argile is - Lord Argile was brought to a trial for the words 
tried and he had ſpoke. The Fact was certain: So the de- 


Con 
ed. 


bate Jay in a point of law, what guilt could be 
made out of his words. Lockhart pleaded three 


hours for him, and ſhewed ſo maniteſtly that his. 


words had nothing criminal,” much leſs of treaſon 


in them, that, if his cauſe had not been determined 


before his trial, no harm could have come to him. 
The Court chat was to judge the point of law (or 
the relevancy of the libel as it's called in Scotland) 
conſiſted of a Juſtice General, the Juſtice Clerk, 
and of five Judges. The Juſtice General does not 
vote, unleſs the Court is equally divided. One of 
the Judges was deaf, and ſo old that he could not 
ſit all the while: the trial laſted, : but went home 


and to bed. The other four were equally divided: 
So the old Judge was ſent for? And he turned it 


againſt 
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found it treaſon : And, to make a ſnew of impar - 
tiality, whereas in the libel he was charged with 


perjury for taking the oath fallly, they acquitted, 


bim of the perjury. No ſentence, in our age was; 
more univerſally cried out on than this., All peo 
ple ſpoke of it, and of the Dyke who drove it on, 
with horror: All that was ſaid to leſſen that Was, 


that Duke Lauderdale had reſtored the family with, - 


ſuch an extended juriſdiction, that he was really 
the maſter of all the Highlands: So that it was 
fit to attaint him, that by a ne reſtoring him theſe 
grants might be better limited. This, as the 
Duke wrote to the King, was all be intended by 


it, as Lord Halifax aſſured me. But Lord Argile 


vas made believe, that the Duke intended to 
proceed to execution. Some more of the guards 
were ordered to come to Edinburgh. Rooms were 
alſo fitted for him in the common jayl, to which 


execution. And a perſon of Quality, whom Lord 


Argile never named, affirmed to him on his honour, 


that he heard one, who was in great favour, ſay to 
the Duke, The thing muſt be done, and that it 


would be eaſier to ſatisfſy the King about it after 


jt was done, than to obtain his leave for doing it. 
It is certain, many of the Scotch: Nobility did be- 
lieve that it was intended: he ſhould. die 


Upon theſe reaſons Lord Argile made his _ He made 
out of the Caſtle in a diſguiſe. Others ſuſpected his eſcape. 


thoſe ſtories were ſent to him on purpoſe to frighten 


206 5 
inſt Lord Argile. The Jury was: 5 to find 1682. 
the fact proved; But yet they were officious, ang. 


Peers uſe to be removed a few days before their 


him to make his eſcape; as that which» Would 


juſtify further ſeverities againſt him. He came 


to London, and lurked for ſome: months there. 


It was thought 1 was in his ſecret. But tho I 


knew one that knew it, and ſaw many papers that 
he then writ, giving an account of all that mat- 
der, yet J abhorred lying: An ng it was not eaſy to 

that, if I had ſeen 


him, 


16821 him, or known Where he was: 80 I avoided it by 
does ſeeing him. One that ſaw him knew him, and 


© wh thoughts of him. In one of Lord Argile, 
e nee 
| Tpeak with the King, he could convince him how 


ſnewed me this explained it, that at the Duke' 
_ firſt being in Scotland, when he apprehended that 


he tried to engage Itic 
that caſe; who told him, he would always be true 


dome to his turn to be King, but that he would go 
no farther, nor enga 
he ſheuld quarrel. 
bac lived many years in great friendſhip with 
tze Bar of Perth: I lived with him as a father | 


having been on Lord Argile's Jury, I writ hima 
dame me: He, to merit at the Duke's hands, ſhew- 
him much after ſo unworthy an action. He was 
then aſpiring to great preferment, and ſo ſacrificed 
me to obtain favour : But he made greater ſacri- 


ces afterwards. The Duke now ſeemed to tri 
_ umph” in Scotland. All ſtooped to him. The 


i 
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went and told the King of it: But he would have 
no ſearch made for him, and retained til! very 


much he merited at his hands, by that which had 
drawn the Duke's indignation on him. He that 


the King might have conſented to the Excluſion; 
age Lord Argile to ſtick to him in 
to the King; and likewiſe to him when it ſhould 
ge himfelf, incaſe the King and 


Wirk a ſon for above twelve years: And he had 
really the ſubmiſſions of a child to me. So, he 


letter about it, with the freedom that I thought be- 


ed it to him, as he himſelf confeſſed to me. 1 
could very eaſily forgive him, but could not eſteem 


Preſbyterian party was much depreſſed. The beſt 


e the Clergy were turned out. Yet, with all this ſte 
he was now more hated there than ever. Lord C 


Argile's buſineſs made him be looked on as one er 


that would prove a terrible maſter when all ſhould cb 
come into his hands. He had _—_— to redrels C 


all the merchants grievances with relation to trade, WW 


_ _ that ſo he might gain their concurrence in Parlis WW 1: 
1 . | ment; 


U 
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ment: But, as ſoon as that was over, all his pro- 1682: 
miſes were forgotten. The accuſations of perjury WW 
were ſtifled by him. And all the complaints of 
the great abuſe, Lord Halton was guilty of in the 
matter of the coin, ended in turning him out of all 
his employments, and obliging him to compound 
for his pardon by paying 200901. to two of the 
Duke's creatures: So that all the reparation the | 
Kingdom had for the oppreſſion of ſo many years, 85 fro 
and ſo many acts of injuſtice, was, that two new 
oppreflors had a ſhare of the ſpoils, who. went into 
the ſame tract, or rather invented new methods of 
oppreſſion. All theſe things, together with a load 
of age and of a vaſt bulk, ſunk Duke Lauderdale 
ſo that he died that ſummer. His heart ſeemed 
quite ſpent: There was not left above the bigneſs 
of a walnut of firm ſubſtance: The reſt was ſpun- 
gy, liker the lungs than the heart. 15 1 

The Duke had leave given him to cometo the King The Duke 
at Newmarket: And there he prevailed for leave comes to 
to come up, and live again at Court. As he was 

ing back to bring the Dutcheſs, the Gloceſter | 
24A that carried him ſtruck on a bank of ſand. 


% 


The Duke got into a boat: And took care of his 
W. dogs, and ſome unknown perſons, who were taken 1 

| W from that earneſt care of his to be his Prieſts: The 
em long boat went off with very few in her, tho“ ſhe 
as might have carried off above eighty more than ſhe 1 
ed WF did. One hundred and fifty perſons. periſhed © |} 
Some of them men of great Quality. But the Ml | 
i Duke took no notice of this cruel neglect, Which 
be was laid chiefly to Leg's charge. 3155 * 
clt In Scotland the Duke declared the new mini- A new | 
1 ters: Gordon, now; Earl of Aberdeen, was made 9 niyia 
0 WW Chancellor: And Queenſbury was made Treaſur- . 
ne i er: And the care of all affairs was committed to = 
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ald chem. The Duke at parting recommended to the 
els Council to preſerve the publick peace, to ſupport 
de, WF the Church, and to oblige: all men to live regu- 
a larly in obedience to the laws. The Biſhops made 


their 


= 
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I wrote a letter to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to be 
communicated to the reſt of che Engliſh Biſhops, 

ſetting forth in a very high rain his affection to 
the Church, and his care of it: And, leſt this 
piece of merit ſhould have been ſtifled by San- 
eroft, they ſent a copy of it to the preſs; which 
Was a greater reproach to them than a. ſervice to 
the Duke, Who could not but deſpiſe ſuch abjed 
and indecent flattery. The proceedings againſt Con- 
venticles were now like to be ſeverer than ever: 
All the fines, that were ſet ſo high by law, that 
they were never before levied, but on ſome par- 
ticular inſtances, were now ordered to be levied 
without exception. All people upon that fay, 
they muſt either conform or be quite undone. The 
Chancellor laid down a method for proceeding 
againſt all offenders punctually: And the Trea- 

260 4 _ Was as' rigorous in ordering all the fines to be 


= 


WT yro- When the people ſaw this, they came all w 


ceeded Church again: And that in ſome yo where all 
with great ſermons had been - diſcontinued for many years. 
ſeverity. Put they came in ſo aukward a manner, that it 
was viſible they did not mean to worſhip God, but 

only to ſtay: ſome time within the Church walls: 
And they were either talking or fleeping all the 
while. Vet moſt of the Clergy ſeemed to be tran- 
ported with” this change of their condition, and 
ent up many panegyricks of the glorious ſervices 
that the Duke had done their Church. The ene: 

# mies of Religion obſerved the ill nature of the one 
ile, and the cowardlineſs of the other, and pleaſed 
memſelves in cenſuring them both. And by this 
means an impious and atheiſtical leaven began to 
corrupt moſt of the younger ſort. This has ſince 
that time made a great progreſs in that Kingdom, 
Which was before the freeſt from it of any Nation 
in Chriſtendom The beginnings of it were reck- 
-oned from the Duke's ſtay among them, and 2 0 
* - his 


1682. their court to him with ſo much zeal, that they 
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kis Court, which have been cultivated ſince with” 168 2. 


much care and but too much ſucceſs,” — 


About the end of the year, two trials Sewell 
my {ad apprehenſions of what they were to look 
One Home was charged by a kinfman of his 

port for having been at Bothwell Bridge. All” 
Gentlemen of eſtates were excepted out of the in- 


demmity: So he, having an eftate,” could have no 


benefit by that. One ſwore, he ſaw him go into 
a village, and ſeize on ſome arms: Another ſwore, 
be aw him ride towards the body of the rebels: 
But none did fwear that they ſaw him there. He 
was indeed among them: But there wWwas no proof 


ofit. And he proved, that he was not in the cm- 


pany, where the ſingle witneſs ſwore he faw him 
ſeize on arms, and did evidently diſcredit him: 
Yet he was convicted and condemned on that ſin- 
gle evidence, that was ſo manifeſtly proved to be 
infamous. Many were ſenſible of the miſchiev- 
oulneſs of ſuch a precedent: And great applica- 


tions were made to the Duke for ſaving his life: 


But he was not born under a pardoning planet. 


| Lord Aberdeen, the Chancellor, proſecuted Home 


with the more rigour, : becauſe his own grandfa- 
ther had ſuffered in the late times for bearing arms A 
on che King's fide, and Home's father was one f 
the Jury that caſt him. The day of his execution 
was ſet to be on the ſame day of the year on which 


Lord Stafford had ſuffered; which was thought 


done in complement to the Dike, as a retaliation 
for his blood. Ver Home's infamous kinſtran 
who had ſo baſely ſworn againſt him, lived 2 5 
ſee his execution; for he died before it full of hor- 
for” for What he had done. Another trial went 
much deeper; and che oonſequences of i it ſtruek 2 
terror into the whole country. 
One. Weir of Blake wood, that ee — 
Marquis of 1 S $i op? was accuſed of 


treaſon for having with one that 
had deen in the er f Bree „Bridge. Blake 
b! 4 |  -wood 


i 
; 
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1682. wood pleaded for himſelf, that the perſon, on who: 
Www account he was now proſecuted as an abettor of 
traitors, had never been marked out by the go- 


vernment by proceſs or proclamation. It did not 
ſo much as appear that he had ever ſuſpected him 
upon that account. He had lived in his own 
houſe quietly for ſome years after that rebellion, 
before he employed him: And if the government 
ſeemed to forget his crime, it was no wonder if 
others entered into common dealings with him, 
All the lawyers were of opinion, that nothing could 
be made of this proſecution : So that Blakewood 
made uſe of no ſecret application, thinking he was 
in no danger. But the Court came to a ſtrange 
ſentence in this matter, by theſe ſteps: They judg- 
ed, that all men who ſuſpected any to have been in 
the rebellion, were bound to diſcover ſuch their 
ſuſpicion, and to give no harbour to ſuch perſons: 
That the bare ſuſpicion made it treaſon to harbour 
the perſon ſuſpected, whether he was guilty or not: 
That if any perſon was under ſuch a ſuſpicion, it 
was to be preſumed that all the neighbourhood 
knew it: So that there was no need of proving 
that againſt any particular perſon, ſince the pre- 
ſumption of law did prove it: And it being 
proved that the perſon. with whom Blake wood had 
converſed lay under that ſuſpicion, Blake wood was 
upon that condemned as guilty of high treaſon. 
This was ſuch a conſtructive treaſon, that went 
upon ſo many unreaſonable ſuppoſitions, that it 
wed the ſnhameleſſneſs of a ſort of men, who 
had been for forty years declaiming againſt a 
parliamentary attainder, for a conſtructive treaſon 
in the caſe of the Earl of Stafford, and did now in 
a common Court of Juſtice condemn a man upon 
a train of ſo many inferences, that it was not pol- 
ſible to make it look even like a conſtructive trea- 
ſon. The day of his execution was ſet: And tho 
the Marquis of Douglas writ earneſtly to the Duke 
for his pardon, that was denied. He d 
A N taine 
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counts. The reprieve was renewe 
80 Blakewood was not executed. This put all the 
Gentry in a great fright: Many knew they were 
23 obnoxious. as Blakewood was: And none could 
have-the.comfort to know that he was ſafe; This 
revived among them a deſign, that Lockhart had 


ſet on foot ten years before, of carrying over a 


Plantation to Carolina. All the Preſpyterian part 
lau they were now diſinherited of a main part of 


their birth - right, of chooſing their repreſentatives 


in Parliament: And upon that. they ſaid, they 


would now, ſeek. a country where they might live 
undiſturbed, as freemen, and as Chriſtians. The 
Dube encouraged the — He was glad to 


have many untoward people ſent far away, who he 


427 


ONCE OT twice: — 


reckoned would, be ready upon. the firſt avourable 


cogjuncture, to break out into a new repellion. 5 
Some Gentlemen were ſent up to treat with the 


Parentees of Carolina: They did not like the go- 
verament of thoſe Palatinates, as they were called: 


Yer the proſpect of ſo great a Colony obtained to 
chem all the conditions they propoſed. I was 
made acquainted with all the == 

for thoſe who lg ſeat up, were particularly. __ .... 
commended to me. In the negotiation this _ 


they made; 


there was no mixing with the male contents in 


lay under; in particular of the terror with whic 
this ſentence againſt Blake wood had ſtruck them 


all. The Court reſolved to proſecute that farther: 
For a Proclamation was iſſued out in the begin- 
ing of the. Year ei eighty, three, by which the King 
ordered circuit Courts to be ſent, round the We- 


ſtern and Southern Counties, to enquire after all 
#ho had been guilty. of harbouring or converſing 


with thoſg who had been in rebeſſion, even tho 


there had been neither . procels nor proclamation 
oy. out againſt them. He alſo . on 
Vor. II. N 


* 


England: Only they who were ſeat up went among 
them, and informed them of the oppreſſions rhey = 


4 
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168 2. all who. were found guilty ef ſuch converſe with 
them ſhould be proſecuted as traitors. This in- 
quiſition was to laſt three years: And at the end 
of that time all was to conclude in a full indem- 


nity to ſuch as ſhould not be then under proſecu- 


tion. But the indemnity was to take place imme- 
diately to all ſuch as ſhould rake the Teſt. This 
was perhaps ſuch à Proclamation as the world had 
not ſeen ſince the days of the Duke of Alva. Upon 
it great numbers run in to take the Teſt, declar- 
ing at the fame time that they took it againſt their 
cohſciences: But they would do any thing to be 
fafe. Such as reſolved not to take it were trying 
how to #ttle or ſell their eſtates; and re ſolved to 
Teave the country, which was now in a very op- 


Ptreſſed and deſpepate ſtate. 
Affairs in But I muſt next turn again to the affairs of Eng. 
Evugland. jand. The Court was every where triumphant. The 

Duke was highty complimented by all, and ſeem- 
ed to have overcome all difficillties. The Court 
not content with all their victories, reſolved to free 
themſelves from the fears of troubleſome Parlia- 
ments for the future. The Cities and Boroughs 
of England were invited, and prevailed on, to de- 
Au Char- fonftrate their loyalty, by ſurrendring up their 


We ur Charters, and taking new ones modelled as the 
Towns Court thought fit. It was much queſtioned, whe: 


Sled cd ther thoſe ſürrenders were good in law or not: l. 


ine King. Was faid, that thoſe Who were in the government 


in Corpotations; and had their Charters and Seals 


truſted to their keeping, were not the proprietor i 


nor maſters of thoſe rights: They could not ei. 
tinguiſ thlöſe Corporations, ner part with any af 
heir privileges. Others ſaid; that whatever might 
be objectec do the reaſon and equity of the thing, 
Fet, when the” Seal of h Corporation was put to 
any deed, ſuch a deed was ood in law: The 

matter goes beyond my ſkill in law todetermine 
it: This is certain; that Whatſoever may be aid 
in law, there is no fort of theft or perfidy mor 


wh 1 eEriminal 
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criminal than for a body of men, whom their 1682. 
neighbours have truſted with their concerns, to ſteal WY 


away their Charters, and affix their Seals to ſuch 
a deed, betraying in that their truſt and their 
oaths. - In former ages Corporations were jealous 
of their privileges and cuſtoms to exceſs and ſu- 
perſtition : So that it looked like a ſtrange dege- 
neracy, when all theſe were now delivered up; and 
| this on deſign to pack a Parliament, that might 
mike way for a Popiſh King. So that, inſtead of 
ſecuring us from Popery under ſuch a Prince, theſe 
perfons were now contriving ways to make all eafy 
to him. Popery at all times has looked odious 
and eruel: Yet what the Emperor had lately done 
in Hungary, and What the King of France was 
then doing againſt Proteſtants in that Kingdom, 
ſhewed that their Religion was as perfidious and 
cruel in this age, as it had been in the laſt: And by 
the Duke's government of Scotland, all men did 
ſee What was to be expected from him. All this 
laid together, the whole looked like an extrava- 
-gant'fit'of madneſs: Vet no part of it was ſo un- 
accountable, as the high ſtrains to which the Uni- 
verſities and molt of the Clergy were carried. The 
Non-conformiſts were now proſecuted with much 
eagerneſs. This was viſibly ſet on by the Papiſts : 
And it was wiſely done of them; for they knew 
how much the Non-conformiſts were ſet againſt 
them; and therefore they made uſe of the indiſ- 
creet heat of ſome angry Clergymen to ruin them: 
This they knew would render the Clergy odious, 
and give the Papiſts great advantages againſt them, 
if eyer they ſhould run into an oppolſition to their 


* i 


delſſgns. 


At Midſummer a new conteſt diſcovered, how The dif- 
little the Court reſolved to regard either Juſtice pute con- 


or decency. The Court had carried the election 
of Sir John Moor to be Mayor of the City of 


London at Michaelmas eighty one. He was the London. 


Alderman on whom the election ſell in courſe. Vet 
ED N 2 ; tome 
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1682. ſome who knew him well were for ſetting him aſide, . 
as one whom the Court would eaſily manage. H: to 1 

: had been a Non conformiſt himſelf, till he grey 


Others, who. knew him to be a flexible and faint 


* 


. 


* 
= 
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occaſion he perſuaded ſome of their preachers, u 


carried for him. The oppoſition that was made 


became in all things compliant to the Court, in 
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ſo rich, that he had a mind to go, thro? the dig 
nities of the City: But tho? he conformed to the 
Church, yet he was ſtill looked on, as one that i 
his heart favoured the Sectaries: And upon this 
go among their congregations to get votes for him, 
hearted man, oppoſed his election: Vet it wa 


to his election had ſharpned him ſo much, that h 


particular to Secretary Jenkins, who took him in. 


co his own management. When the day came, in 


— 


tdhat had been declared by him. The Hall on tit 


which the Mayor uſed to drink to one, and t 
mark him out for Sheriff, he drank to North, 
merchant that was brother to the Chief Juſtice 
Upon that it was pretended, that this ceremony 
was not a bare nomination, which the common 
Hall might receive or refuſe, as they had a mind 
to it; but that this made the Sheriff, and that the 
common Hall was bound to receive and confirm 
him in courſe, as the King did the Mayor. On 
the other hand it was ſaid, that the right was to 
be determined by the Charter, which granted the 
election of the Sheriffs to the citizens of London; 
and that, whatever cuſtoms had crept in among 
them, the right ſtill lay where the Charter ha 
lodged it among the citizens. But the Court wa 
reſolved to carry this point: And they found ei- 
ders that had been made in the City concerning 
this particular, which gave ſome colour to this pre 
tenſion of the Mayor's. So he claimed it on Mid 
ſummer day; and ſaid, the common Hall were to 
o and 4 Sheriff, and to confirm the other 


_ _ ther hand ſaid, that the tight of chooſing bol 
was in them. The old Sheriffs put it according 
N | i 
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to cuſtom to a poll: And it was viſible, the much 1682. 
greater number was againſt the Lord Mayor. The 


| Sheriffs were always underſtood to be the officers 
of that Court: So the adjourning it belonged to 


them : Yet the Mayor adjourned the Court z which 
they ſaid he had no power to do, and ſo went on 
with the poll. There was no diforder in the whole 
progreſs of the matter, if that was not to be called 


one, that they proceeded after the Mayor had ad- 
journed the poll. But tho' the Mayor's party car- 


ried themſelves with great inſolence, towards the 
other party, yet they ſhewed on this occaſion more 
temper than could have been expected from ſo 
great a body, who thought their rights were now 
invaded. The Mayor upon this reſolved to take 
another poll, to which none ſhould be admitted, 
but thoſe who were contented to vote only for 


one, and to approve his nomination for the other. 


And it was reſolved, that his poll ſhould be that, 
by which the buſineſs ſhould be ſettled: And tho? 
the Sheriffs poll exceeded his by many hundreds, 
yet order was given to return thoſe on the Mayor's 
poll, and that they ſhould be ſworn z and fo thoſe 
of the Sheriffs poll ſhould be left to ſeek their 
remedy by law, where they could find it. Box, 
who was choſen by the Mayor's party and joined 
to North, had no mind to ſerve upon ſo doubttul 
an election, where ſo many actions would lie, if it 
was. judged againſt them at law: And he could 
not be perſuaded to hold it. So it was neceſſary 


to call a new common Hall, and to proceed to a 
new election: And then, without any Proclama- 


tion made as was uſual, one in a corner near the 
Mayor named Rich, and about thirty more ap- 
plauded it, the reſt of thoſe in the Hall, that was 
full of people and of noiſe, hearing nothing of it. 


Upon this it was ſaid, that Rich was choſen with- 


out any contradiction : And fo Narth and Rich 
were returned, and ſworn Sheriffs for the enſuing 
rear. The violence and the injuſtice with which 

| | N this 
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1682. matter was managed, ſhewed, that the Court waz 
wa reſolved to carry that point at any rate: And this 


gave great occaſions of jealouſy, that ſome wicked 
deſign was on foot, for which it was neceſſary, in the 
firſt place to be ſure of favourable Juries. 
Lord Shaftſbury upon this,' knowing how ob- 
noxious he was, went out of England. His voyage 
was fatal to him : He juſt got to Amſterdam to 
die in it. Of the laſt parts of his life I ſhall have 
ſome occaſion to make mention afterwards. When 
Michaelmas day came, thoſe who found how much 
they had been deceived in Moor, reſolved to chooſe 
a Mayor that might be depended on. The pol! 
was cloſed when the Court thought they had the 
majority : But upon caſting it up it appeared they 
had loſt it: So they fell to canvaſs it: And they 
made ſuch exceptions. to thoſe of the other ſide, 


that they diſcounted as many voices as gave them 


the majority. This was alſo managed in fo gros 
a manner, that it was viſible: the Court was re- 


ſolved by fair or foul means to have the govern 


ment of the City in their own hands, But be- 
cauſe they would not be at this trouble, nor run 
this hazard every year, it was reſolved that the 
Charter of the City muſt either be given up, or 
be adjudged to the King. The former was much 
the eaſier way: So great pains was taken to ma- 
nage the next election of the common Council, 
ſo as that they might be tractable in this point. 
There was much injuſtice complained of, in many 


of the wards of the City, both in the poll, and in 


the returns that were made, In order to the dil- 


abling all the Diſſenters from having a vote in 
that election, the Biſhop and Clergy of London 
were preſſed by the Court to proſecute them in the 


Church Courts, that fo they might excommuni- 
cate them; which ſome lawyers thought would 


render them incapable to vote, tho? oth! r lawyers 
were very poſitively of anpther opinion. It is cer- 
$211 it gave at leaſt a Coinur to deny their 2 ** 
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The Biſhop of London began to apprehend, that 1682. 
things were running too faſt, and was backward wy 


'Y 


in the matter. The Clergy. of the City refuſed to 
make preſentments: The law laid that, on the 
Churchwardens: And ſo they would not meddle 
officiguſly. The King was diſpleaſed with them 
for their remiſſneſs: But after all the practices of 
the Court, in the returns of the common Council 
of the City, they could not bring it near an equa- 
lity for delivering up their Charter. Jenkins ma- 
naged the whole buſineſs of the City with ſo many 
indirect practices, that the reputation he had for 


probity was much blemiſhed by it: He ſeemed to 


think it was neceſſary to bring the City to a de 
pendence on the Court in the faireſt methods he 
could. fall on; and, if theſe did not ſucceed, that 


then he was to take the moſt effectual ones, hop- 


ing that a good intention would excuſe bad prac- 


F f1CES. N | oF 

Ihe Earl of Sunderland had been diſgraced af- Changes 
ter the Excluſion Parliaments, as they were now 
| called, were diſſolved: But the King had ſo en- 
tire a confidence in him, and Lady Portſmouth 
vas ſo much in his intereſts, that upon great ſub- them. 
miſnons made to the Duke, he was again reſtored 


to be Secretary this winter. Lord Hyde was the 
perſon that diſpoſed the Duke to it: Upon that 
Lord Halifax and he fell to be in ill terms; for 


be hated Lord Sunderland beyond expreſſion, tho? 


he had married his ſiſter. From Lord Sunder- 
Jand's returning to his poſt, all men conclud- 
ed, that his declaring as he did for the Exclu- 


| ſion, was certainly done by direction from the King, 


who naturally loved craft and a double game, that 
ſo he might have proper inſtruments to work by, 
which way ſoever he had turned himſelf in that 
affair. The King was the more deſirous to have 


Lord Sunderland again near him, that he might 
have ſome body about him, who underſtood fo- 


he 
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1682. he had fo much credit with the high Church party, 
HY chat he was of great uſe to the Court. Lord Con- 
| way was brought in to be the other Secretary, who 
was ſo very ignorant of foreign affairs, that his 
province being the North, when one of the foreign 
miniſters talked to him of the Circles of Germany, 

it amazed him: He could not imagine what Cir- 

cles had to do with affairs of ſtate. He was now 
diſmiſſed. Lord Halifax and Lord Hyde fell to be 
in an open war, and were both much hated. Lord 
Halifax charged Hyde, who was at this time made 
Earl of Rocheſter, with bribery, for having farm. 

ed a branch of the revenue much lower than had 
deen proffered for it. Lord Halifax acquainted 
the King firſt with it: And, as he told me, he 
deſired Lord Rocheſter himſelf to examine into it, 

he being inclined to think it was rather an abuſe 
put on him, than corruption in himſelf. But he 

ſaw Lord Rocheſter was cold in the matter, and 
inſtead of proſecuting any for it, protected all 
concerned in it. He laid the complaint before the 
King and Council: And to convince the King 

how ill a bargain he had made, the complainers 
offered, if he would break the bargain, to give him 
4000 l. more than he was to have from the far- 
mers. He looked alſo into the other branches of 

the revenue, and found cauſe to ſuſpect much cor- 
ruption in every one of them: And he got under- 
takers to offer at a farm of the whole revenue. 
In this he had all the Court on his ſide: For the 
King being now reſolved to live on his revenue, 
without putting himſelf on a Parliament, he was 
forced on a great reduction of expence: So that 
many payments run in arrear: And the whole 
Court was ſo ill paid, that the offering any thing 
that would raiſe the revenue, and blemiſh the ma- 
nagement of the treaſury, was very acceptable to 

all in it. Lord Rocheſter was alſo much hated: 

But the Duke and the Lady Portſmouth both pro- 
tected the Eatl of Rocheſter ſo powerfully, that 


even 
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ty, Wl even propoſitions to the King's advantage, which 1682. 
on. blemiſhed him, were not hearkned wo. This WV 
ho touched in too tender o_ to admit of a recon- 
his MW ciliation : The Duke forgot all Lord Halifax's 
on WM ſervice in the point of the Excluſion : And the 
ny, dearneſs that was between them, was now turned 
ir- upon this to a coldneſs, and afterwards to a moſt 
ow violent enmity. Upon this occaſion Lord Halifax 
be ſent for me, (for I went no more near any that be- 
"1d longed to the Court,) and he told me the whole 
ide matter. I aſked him how he ſtood with the King: 
m- He anſwered, that neither he nor I had the mak 
ad ing of the King: God had made him of a parti- 
ted WW cular compoſition- He ſaid, he knew what the 
he King ſaid to himſelf: I aſked him, if he knew like- 
it, WW wiſe what he ſaid to others; for he was apt to ſay 
uſe WW to his ſeveral Miniſters, whatſoever he thought 
he would pleaſe them, as long as he intended to make 
nd uſe of them. By the death of the Earl of Not- 
all tingham the Seals were given to North, who was 
he made Lord Guilford. He had not the virtues of 
ng his predeceſſor : But he had parts far beyond him : 
ers They were turned to craft : 'So that whereas the 


im former ſeemed to mean well even when he did ill, 
r. this man was believed to mean ill even when he 
of did well. The Court finding that the City of Lon- 
don could not be wrought on to: ſurrender their 


r- Charter, reſolved to have it condemned by a judg- 
ie. ment in the King's bench. Jones had died in May: 
he So now Pollexphen and Treby were chiefly relied 
Ie, on by the City in this matter. Sawyer was the 
as Attorney General, a dull hot man, and forward 
at to ſerve all the deſigns of the Court. He under- 
le took by the advice of Saunders, a learned but a 


* very immoral man, to overthrow the Charte. 

a- The two points upon which they reſted the The * 

to cauſe were, that the Common Council had petiti- ag 4. 

: oned the King, upon a prorogation of Parliament, gainſt che 

0- that it might meet on the day to which it was pro- * 4 
at vogued, and had taxed the prorogation as that of Lon- 
4 3 4 8 which . 
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1682: which occaſioned a delay of juſtice: This was con- 
V ftrued to be the raiſing ſedition, and the poſſeſſing 
the people with an ill opinion of the King and his 
government. The other point was, that the City 
had impoſed new taxes on their wharfs and mar- 
/  kets, which was an invaſion of the liberty of the 
ſubject, and contrary to law. It was ſaid, that all 
that the Crown gave was forfeitable back to the 
a Crown again, upon a male-yerſation of the body; 
| and that as the Common Council was the body of 
the City, choſen by all the citizens, ſo they were 
all involved, in what the Common Council did: 
And they inferred, that ſince they had both ſcan- 
dalized the King's government, and oppreſſed their 
fellow ſubjects, they had thereupon forfeited their 
liberties: Many precedents were brought of the 
ſeizing on the liberties of Towns and other Cor- 
porations, and of extinguiſhing hem. 


The arguments againſt chis were made by Tre: 


by, then the Recorder of London, and Pollex- 
phen, who argued about three hours apiece. They 
laid it down for a foundation, that trading Corpo- 
rations were immortal bodies, for the breeding a 
ſucceſſion of trading men, and ſor perpetuating a 


fund of puhlick chambers, ſor the eſtates of or- 


phans and truſts and for all pious endowments : 

That crimes committed, by perſons entruſted in 

the government of chem, were perſonal things, 

which were only chargeable on thoſe Who com- 

mitted them, but cauld not affect che whole body : 

The treaſon of a Biſhop, or a Clerk, only forfeited 

his title, but did not diſſolve the Biſhoprick, or 
Benefice : So. the magiſtrates only were to be pu- 

niſhed for their on crimes: An entailed eſtate, 

vhen a tenant for life was attainted, was not for- 
feeited to che King, but went to che next in remain- 
deer upon his death. The government of a city, 
which Was à temporary adminiſtration, veſted no 
property in the magiſtrates: And therefore they 
had nothing to forfeit, but chat belonged ta them. 
LA. | - 
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1 ſelves: There were alſo expreſs acts of Parliament 1682. 
g made in favour of the City, that it ſhould not bei 
1s puniſhed, for the miſdemeanors of thoſe who bore 

ty office” in it: They anſwered the great objection, 

[= that was brought from the forfeitures of ſome: Ab- 


ie beys, on the attainder of their Abbots. in King 


il BW Henry the eighth's time, that there were peculiar 
* laws made at that time, upon which thoſe for- 
2 ſeitures were grounded, which had been repealed 
of fince that time: All thoſe forfeitures were con- 
re firmed in Parliament: And that purged all defects: 
The Common Council was a ſelected body, choſen 


por particular ends: And if they went beyond 
1 theſe, they were liable to be puniſhed for it: If 
r tte petition they offered the King was ſeditious, 
e the King might proceed againſt every man 


© that was concerned in it: And thoſe upoi 
15 whom thoſe taxes had been levied, might bring 
er their actions againſt thoſe who had levied them: 
* But it ſeemed very ſtrange, that when none of 
dl the petitioners were proceeded againſt for any 
Fr thing contained in that 22 and when no acti- 
2 ons were brought on the account of thoſe taxes, 
A that the whole-body ſhould fuffer in common for 
* that, which none of thoſe, who were immediately 1 
concerned in it, had been ſo much as brought in i 
. queſtion for, in any Court of law If the Common 1 
7 


Council petitioned more earneſtly than was fitting 
n for the ſitting of the Parliament, that ought to be i 
* aſcribed to their zeal for the King's ſafety, and for 


d the eſtabliſhed Religion: And it ought not to be 0 
RF ſtrained to any other ſenſe, than to that which * ' 
* profeſs, in the body of their petition, much leſs 


5 to be carried ſo far as to diſſolye the whole body on | 
that account: And as for the tolls and taxes, theſe .. | 
were things practiſed in all the Corporations of | | 
England, and ſeemed to be exactly according to 2 
0 law: The City ſince the fire had, at a vaſt charge, 1 
J made their wharfs and markets' much more noble 1 
s and convenient, than they were before; And there- 8 | 
hes a ö 


fore 


4 — 
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1682. fore they might well deny the benefit of them to 
"was thoſe, who would not pay a new rate, that the 
ſet on them for the payment of the debt contracted 

in building them: This was not the impoſing a 

tax, but the raiſing a rent out of a piece of ground, 

which the City might as well do, as a man who 
rebuilds his houſe may raiſe the rent of it : All the 
precedents that were brought were examined and 
anſwered : Some Corporations were deferted, and 

ſo upon the matter diſſolved themſelves : Judę- 

ments in ſuch caſes did not tally with this in hand: 

The ſeizing on the liberties of a Corporation did 

not diſſolve the body; for when a Biſhop dies the 
King ſeizes the temporalties; but the Corporation 

fill ſubſiſts; and they are reſtored to the next in- 
cumbent. There were indeed ſome very ſtrange 
precedents - made in Richard the ſecond's time: 

But they were followed by as ſtrange a reverſe: 
The Judges were hanged for the judgments they 
— : They alſo inſiſted on the effekte that would 
follow on the forfeiting the Charter: The cuſtom 
of London was thereby broken: All the publick 
endowments, and charities lodged with the City 
muſt revert to the heirs of the donors. This is the 
ſubſtance of the argument, as 1 had it from Pol. 
lexphen. As for the more intricate points of law, 
1 meddle not with them, but leave them to the 
learned men of that profeſſion. When the matter 
was brought near judgment, Saunders, who had 
lanned the whole thing, was made Chief Juſtice. 
Pemberton, who was not ſatisfied in the point, be- 
ing removed to the Common Pleas, upon North's 
advancement. Dolben, a Judge of the King's 
bench, was found not to be clear: Soqhe was turn- 
Jadz ment ed out, and Withins came in his room. When 


giver in ſentence was to be given, Saunders was ſtruck with 
the mat 


ter. an apoplexy: So he could not come into Court: 


But he ſent his judgment in writing, and died a 
few days after. The ſentence was given without 
the ſolemnity that was uſual upon great ä : 
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The Judges were wont formerly in delivering their 1682. 
opinions to make long arguments, in which they ww. 


ſer forth the grounds of law. on which they went, 


which were great inſtructions to the ſtudents and 


barriſters : But that had been la aſide ever ſince 
Hale's time. 8 


N judgment now given was, that a city might 


* 


and that the two points ſet forth in the pleadings 


were. juſt grounds for the forfeiting of a Charter. 


Upon which premiſſes the proper concluſion ſeem- 
ed to be, that therefore the City of London had 
forfeited their Charter: But the conſequences of 
that were ſo much apprehended, that they did not 
think fit to venture on it: So they judged, that 
the King might ſeize the liberties of the City. The 
Attorney General moved, contrary to what is uſual 


forfeit its Charter; that the male verſations of the 
Common Council were the acts of the whole City, 


in ſuch caſes, chat che judgment might not be re- 


corded. And upon that, new endeavours were 
wicd to bring the Common Council to deliver up 
their Charter: Vet that could not be compaſſed, 
tho it was brought much nearer in the numbers of 
the voices, than was imagined could ever be done. 


here were other very ſevere proceedings at this Some 


time with relation to particular perſons. Pilkinton 
was Sheriff of London the former year; an honeſt 
but an indiſtreet man, that gave himſelf great li- 
berties in diſcourſe. He being deſired to go along 
with the Mayor and Aldermen, to complement 


the Duke upon his return from Scotland, declined 


Wing, and reflected on him as one concerned in 
the burning of the City. Two Aldermen ſaid they 


vere 


men 


5 
* 


"heard that, and ſwore it againſt him. Sir Pati- 
tne 


ence Ward, the Mayor of the former year, ſeeing 
kim go in to that diſcourſe had diverted him from 


to: And he depoſed, that tothe beſt of his remem · 


_ . ty but heard not the words which the others ſwore 


brance he ſaid not thoſe words. Pilkinton was caſt | 


in an 1080001. damages, the molt exceſſive that 


ws Oo 


other (e- 


judg- 
to. 
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168 2. had ever been given. But the Spore did not ſtop 
ww thete + Ward was indicted of 5 96 bai 
ard; that fince he ſwore that 8 8 > Here 85 
ſpoken, and that the Jury had IN 6 a verdict up- 
on the evidence that 78 were ſpoken, by conſe- 


uence he was guilty of perjury. - It was ſaid on 
this other fide, that When two ſwear one way, and 
a third ſwears another Way, a Jury may believe the 
twWo bettet than the one: But it is not certain from 
* l that he is perjured : If that were law, no 
_ "world be a Witneſs; if, becauſe they of the 
Etter ſide were believed, he ould be therefore 
"Eotvited! of fog 5248 A man's ſwearing: to'a ne- 
ative, that fuch words were not ſpoken, did only 
athount to this,” that he did not hear them: And 
it would Ha to prove, that he who fwore ſo, 
Had heard them. But Ward Proved, by him that 
#60k the trial in ſliott hand, as he had Wie bar 
"others With grear approbarion, chat he had ſaid, 
o the beſt of His demembrance theſe words were 
e Hot ſpoken” by Pilkitton :” Upon which Jeff. 
ti bis mer faid,” that his e — better 
his me And the ttorney eneral in 
3 9895 evidence to che Jury had faid, 
1 % + ht to Have no regard to Ward's evidence, 
„ Ne he had nf de oſect upon his memory. Net 
r Jury returned Ward güilty of perjury: And 
it Vas äntended, if he had not gone but of the way, 
to have ſet him in the pillory. The truth is, Ju- 
ries became At that time the Marne of the'narion, 
Y 45 Well as a reproach to religio 6H: For they wete 
*patkr, and repared to bring in vertlicts as tr: 
ere direct 9 as matters ppeared bn the 
evidence. 1 ig 1 Tis 1 R 
Sale 5y 19119 1 to 107 7 1. 3 10 W993 
168. Tuch DE g'6n,/ofl the” year eighty 
2 and FA 85 e bevinning "fe kighty Ude he 
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pai 3 heat t the City, 1— 5 in, during che conteft about the 


with great 


fears. ' Sheril s; and thought they might rave created a 


Se errang. 


All people Earl -of Shaftbyry fad dead 10 abi er We | 


6 great 
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;reat diſturbance, and made themſelves maſters of 


Een + Andie belicved, tlie firſt appearance 


of the leaſt diſorder would have prevailed: on the 


King to 8 thing. The Duke of Mon- 
mouth; who underſtood. what a rabble was and 


| what troops were, looked on this as a mad ex- 


poſing of themſelves and of their friends. The 


| Lords Eſſex and Ruſſel were of the ſame mind. 


80 Lord Shaftfbury, ſeeing they could not be en- 
7 7 into action, fle out againſt chem. He 
aid, the many of Monmouth was ſent into the 
party by the King for this end, to keep all things 
quiet till the Court had gained its point: He ſaid, 
Lord Eſſex had alſo made his bargain, and was to 


g0 to Ireland ; and tliat among them Lord Ruſſel 


was deceived. With this he endeavoured to blaft 
them in the City: They ſtudied to prevent the ill 
effet that choſe ſealouſies which he was infuſing 
into che. cixizens, might have among them. 80 
the Duke of Monmouth gave an appointment to 
Lord Shaftſbury or ſome of his friends to meet hin, 
and ſome others that e ſhould bring along with him, 


at Shepherd's, a wine merchant in whom they had 
an entire HHN Hence The night before this ap- mouth 
pointment Lord Rufſel came to town, om tlie: dc- and Ruſſel 
count of his uncdle's illneſs. The Duke of Mon- 


mouth went tö him, and told him of the appoint- 


ment, and deſired he would go thither with him: 
He conſented, the rather becauſe he intended to 
taſte ſome of that merchant's wine. At night they 
vent with Lord Grey and Sir Thomas Armſtrong. 
When they came, they found none chere but Rum- * 
ſey and Ferguſon, two of Lord Shaftſbury's tools 
that he employed: Upon Which, they ſeeing no 
detter company reſolved immediately to go back. 
3 Ruſſel called for al taſte of the — - 
And while chey were bringingeit up, Rumſey an 
Armſtro FI into dite of Srpriving the 
Suards. Rumſey (fancied it might have been 
"eaily done: Armſtrong, that had commanded 
„mem, ſhewed him his miſtakes. 


* 


29 
1683. 
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Mon- 


At Shep- 


herd's. 


This was no 
con- 
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1683. conſultation about what was to be done, but only 


about what might have been done. Lord Ruſſel 


ſpoke» nothing upon the ſubject: But as ſoon as 
he had taſted his wines they went away. It may 
ſeem, that this is too light a paſſage to be told ſ0 
copioufly : But much depends ont. Lord Shafts- 
bury had one meeting with the Earls of Eſſex and 
Saliſbury before hewent out of England. Fear, an- 
ger; and: diſappointment, had wrought ſo much 
on him, that Lord Eſſex told me he was much 
broken in his thoughts : His notions were wild 
and impracticable: And he Was glad that he was 
gone out: of England: But ſaid, that he had done 
them already a great deal of miſchief, and would 
have done more Bf. he had ſtayed. As ſoon as he 
was gone, the Lords and all che/ chief men of the 
party ſaw their danger from forward Sheriffs, 
willing Juries, mercenary Judges, and bold wit- 
eneſſes. So they reſolved to go home, and be 
Kilent, to. ſpeak: and to meddle as little as might 
be in publick buſineſs, and to let the preſent ill 
temper, the Nation was fallen into wear out: For 
ele not doubt but the Court, eſpecially as it 
was now managed by the Duke, would ſoon bring 
the Nation again into its wits, by their ill conduct 
„ ee All that was to be done was, 
to keep up as much as — could a good ſpirit 
with relation to nl ee if 2 
hond be called. 
Mon- The Duke of Monmouth xeſolved: to be adi 
22 wet by Lord Eſſex. He would not be alone in 
3 7 that, but named Lord Ruſſel, , againſt, whom no 
meet oObjection could lie: And next to him he named 
often to- Algernoon Sidney, brother to the Earl of Leiceſter, 
gether. a man of moſt extraordinary courage, a — 
man, even to obſtinacy, ſincere, but df a rough 
and boiſterous temper that could not bear contra. 
- digtion. He ſeemed to be a Chriſtian, but in 3 
particular form of his on: He thought, it was to 
„elke a Divine Philoſophy in the mind: But, he 
„%% JJ1ͤUñ.. £5 MG Paw9dt a0 
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was 2 1 and every 583. 
ſel thing that looked like a Church. He was ſtiff to 2 


as all republican principles; and ſuch an enemy to 
ay every thing that looked like monarchy, that he ſer. 
ſo himſelf in a high oppoſition againſt Cromwell 


is: WF when he was made Protector. He had ſtudied Fe : 


d Wl Hiſtory of government in all, its branches beyond 
n- ay man I ever knew, He was Ambaſſador in 
ch Denmark at the time of the Reſtoration, but did 
ch WF not come back till the year ſeventy eight, when 
1d che Parliament was preſſing the King into a war. 
as The Court of France obtained leave for him to re- 
ne turn. He did all he could to divert people from 
ld that war: So that ſome took him for a penſioner 


he of France: But to thoſe to whom he durſt ſpeak 
he rel: he ſaid, he knew it was all a juggle ; that 
our Court was in an entire confidence with France 
Ih- and had ng. other. deſign in this ſhew of à war but | 
be to raiſe an army, —_— it beyond ſea till it was 
ht trained and modelled. Sidney had à particular 
il way of infinuating himſelf into people that would | 
or WF hearken to his notions, and not contradict him. j 
it He tried me: But I was not ſo ſubmiſſive a hearer : 
0s Wy 52 ve lived: afterwards at a great diſtance. He 
ct wrought himſelf into Lord Eſſex's confidence to 1 
as, ſuch a degree, that he became the maſter of his j 
nit ſpirit. He had a great kindneſs for Lord Howard, 1 
ne as was, formerly told: For that Lord hated both | i 
f | the King and monarchy. as much as he himſelf did. 1 
ed He prevailed on Lord Eſſex to take Lord Howard 
in into their ſecrets, tho Lord Eſſex had expreſſed 
ſuch an ill opinion of him a little before to me, a2 
ed to ſay he wandred how any man would truſt him- * 
er, WH Elf alone wich him. Lord Ruſſel, tho? his couſin 
dy Aha Lax the ſame. ill opinion of him. 'Yet 
gi 1dney , overcame. both their averſions. Lord 
a Howard had made the Duke of Monmouth enter 
12 into confidence with Sidney, Who uſed to ſpeak 
to very lightly of him, and to ſay, it was all one to 


be i him whether Ja uke of Vork or James Duke 
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1683. of Monvoih was to ſucceed. Yet Lord Howard 


— . put a notion into him, which he offered 


often to me, that a Prince who knew there was 3 
flaw in his title would always govern well, and 
conſider himſelf as at the mercy of the right heir, 
if he was not in all things in the intereſts and 
hearts of his people, which was often neglected by 
Princes that relied on an undoubted title. "Ta 
Howard, by a trick put both on the Duke of 
Monmouth and Sidney, brought” them to be ac: 
quainted. He told Sidney t that the Duke of Mon- 
outh was reſolved to come ſome day alone and 
dne with him : And he made the Duke of Mon- 
mouth believe, that Sidney defired this, that ſo he 
might not ſeem to come and: court the Duke of 
Monmouth's And faid that fome regard was to be 
had to his temper and age. Hamden was all 
taken into their fecret : He" was the grandſon of 
him that had pleaded the cauſe of Facläns, in 
the point, of the ſhip money,” with King Charles 
the Hrſt. His father was 2. very eminent man, 
and had Been zealous in the"Exclufion': He vn 
a young man of great parts; one of the le Irtiedef 
"Gentlemen Fhave' ever Kron; ; for he was à ci 
tick be both in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: He was 
a man of great heat and vivacity, but tog wa 
in his temper : He had once great principles of 
"religion ; ut he was much corruptec 'by P. Si 

= $ converſation ar Parks”, 
They Wich theſe men the Duke of th met 
treat with'e ofren. 8 intereſt in Scotland, both by the de- 
He 8 endancę that his wife's great eſtate brought him, 
13 chiefly y by the LOR he had of their affairs 
Nh - While he Tas among hifi and by the confidence 
TY Jeb knew they had all in him,” made him turn his 
" hts much towards 19ã q Kingdom, as the pro- 
pe ſcene of action. He had met often with 
gi Fort Ar 1M while * he was in London, and had 
© many co ieences with him of the ſtate of that 
5 dom, and 2 what might” be done” there: 
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And he tMught the buſineſs of Carolina was a ve- 1683. 

ry proper blind to bring up ſome of the Scotch wa, 

Gentlemen, under the appearance of treating about 

that. They upon this agreed to ſend, one Aaron 

Smith to Scotland, to deſire that ſome men of ab-, 

ſolute confidence might be ſent up for that end. 

So when the Proclamation, that was formerly 

| mentioned, was publiſhed, it ſpread ſuch an uni- 

verſal apprehenſion thro” all the ſuſpected counties, 

that they looked on themſelves as marked out to 

deſtruction: And it is very natural for people un- 

der ſuch impreſſions, to ſer themſelves to look out 

for remedies as ſoon as they can. | 02 

In the beginning of April ſome of them came up. 

The perſon that was moſt entirely truſted, and to 

whom the journey proved fatal, was Baillie, of 

whoſe unjuſt treatment upon Carſtairs's informa- 

tion an account was formerly given. He was my 

couſin german: So I knew him well. He was in 

the preſbyterian principles, but was a man of great 

piety and virtue, learned in the law, in mathema- 

ticks, and in languages: I went to him, as ſoon 

as I heard he was come, in great ſimplicity of 


cri heart, thinking of nothing but of Carolina. 1 
was was only afraid they might go too much into the 
qual e company of the Engliſh, and give true repreſen- 
cf tations of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland: This 
9. might be reported about by men that would name 


them: And that might bring them into trouble. 

met But a few weeks after I found they came not to 

de. me as they were wont to do: And I heard they were 
im, often with Lord Ruſſel. I was apprehenſive of 
Fairs this: And Lord Eſſex being in the country, 1 


ence went to him, to warn him of the danger, I feared 
1 Lord Ruſſel might be brought into, by this con- 
pro- verſation with my countrymen, * He diverted me 


with WW from all my apprehenſions; and told me, I might 
had depend on it, . Ruſſel would be in nothing 
that without acquainting him: And he ſeemed to agree 
ere: entirely wich me, that a riſing, in the ſtate in 

10 . | which 
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os ſaid, that when the root of the conſtitution was 


The His rex v of the Reign 
which things were then, would be fatal. I always 


ſtruck at to be overturned, then I thought ſubject 


might defend themſelves : But I thought jealouſics 


and feats, and particular acts of injuſtice, could 
not warrant this. He did agree with me in this: 
He thought, the obligation between Prince and 
ſubject was ſo equally mutual, that upon a breach 
on the one ſide the other was free: But tho' he 
thought the late injuſtice-in London, and the end 
that was driven at by it, did ſet them at liberty to 
look to' themſelves, yet he confeſſed things were 


not ripe enough yet, and that an ill laid and an ill 


managed riſing would be our ruin. I was then 
newly come from writing my hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation; and did ſo evidently ſee, that the ſtruggle 
for lady Jean Grey, and Wyat's riſing, was that 


Which "threw the nation ſo quickly into Pope. 


ry after King Edward's days, (for ſuch as had 


 rendred themſelves obnoxious in thoſe matters faw 


no other way to ſecure themſelves,” and found their 
turning was a ſure one,) that I was now very ap- 
prehenſive of this; beſides that I thought it was 

et unlawful. '- What paſt between the Scots and 


the Engliſh Lords I Know not; only that Lord 


Argile, Who was then in Holland, aſked at firſt 
26600 l. for buying a ſtock of arms and ammuni. 
tion, which he afterwards brought down to 80001. 
and a thouſand” horſe to: be ſent/ into Scotland: 
Upon which he undertook the conduct of that 


matter. I Know nd further than general hints of 
their matters : For tho Hamden offered frequent) 


* 


to give e een account of it all, knowing 


that I was writing the hiſtory of that time, yet! 
told him, that till by an indemnity that whole mat- 
ter was buried, I would know none of thoſe ſe. 
crets, which I might be obliged to reveal, or to 


lie and deny my knowledge of them: So to avoid 


t England at the Revolution, we appointed. often 


that I put it off at that time. And when I returned 
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| by ſeveral accidents it went off, as a thing is apt to. 


do which one can recover at any time. And ſo 
his unhappy end came on before 1 had it from 


him. I know this, that no money was raiſed, 


But the thing had got ſome vent; for my own. 


| brother, a zealous Preſbyterian, who was come 
| from Scotland, it not being ſafe for him to live 


any longer in that Kingdom, knowing that he had 


| converſed with many that had been in tlie rebelli- 
| on, told me, there was certainly ſomewhat in agi- 


tation among them, about which ſome of their 


teachers had let out ſomewhat very freely to him- 


ſelf; How far that matter went, and how the. 
ſcheme was laid, I cannot tell; and ſo muſt leave 
it in the dark. Their contract for the project of 
Carolina ſeemed to go on apace: They had ſent 
ſome thither the former year, who were now come 


| back, and brought them a particular account of 
every thing: They likewiſe, to cover their nego- 


tiations with Lord Argile, ſent ſome over to him; 
but with the blind of inſtructions for buying ſhips 
in Holland, and other things neceſſary for their 
tranſportation. 2 ths 

While this matter was thus in a cloſe manage- Other 
ment among them, there was another company of-Conſpira- 
Lord Shaftſbury's creatures, that met in the rde ig 
Temple in the chambers of one Weſt, a witty "via RP 
and active man, full of talk, and believed to be a on deſigns 
determined Atheiſt. Rumſey and Ferguſon came of ?fia- 
conſtantly thither. The former of theſe was an | > _— 
othicer in Cromwell's army, who went into Por- * 
tugal with the forces that ſerved there under 


* 


Schomberg. Ile did a brave action in that ſer- 


vice: And Schomberg writ a particular letter to 
the King ſerting it out: Upon which he got a place: 
And he had applied himſelf to Lord Shaftſbury as 


his patron. He was much truſted by him, and 


ſent often about on meſſages. Once or twice he 


came to Lord Ruſſel, but it was upon indifferent 


. things. 
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1683. things. Lord Ruſſel ſaid to me, that at that very 
time he felt ſuch a ſecret averſion to him, that he 


was in no danger of truſting him much. He was 
one of the bold talkers, and kept chiefly among 
Lord Shaftſbury's creatures. He was in all the 
ſecret of his going beyond ſea ; which ſeemed to 


ſhew, that he was not then a ſpy of the Court's, 


which ſome ſuſpected he was all along. Ferguſon 
was a hot and a bold man, whoſe ſpitit was natu- 


rally turned to plotting : He was always unquiet, 


and ſetting people on to ſome miſchief : I knew a 


private thing of him, by which it appeared he was 


a profligate knave, and could cheat thoſe that 
truſted him entirely: So tho* he, being a Scotch 
man, took all the ways he could to be admitted 


into ſome acquaintance with me, I would never 


ſee him, or ſpeak with him: And I did not know 


his face till the Revolution: He was caſt out by 


the Preſbyterians ; and then went among the Inde- 


15 e. where his boldneſs raiſed him to ſome 


gure, tho he was at bottom a very empty man: 


. He had the management of a fecret preſs, and of 
2 purſe that maintained it: And he gave about 


— 


moſt of the pamphlets writ of that ſide : And with 
ſome he paſt for the author of them: And ſuch 


Was his vanity, becauſe this made him more conſi- 
derable, that he was not ill pleaſed to have that be- 


lieved ; tho? it only expoſed him ſo much the 


more. With theſe Goodenough, who had been 
_ © Under-Sheriff of London in Bethel's year, and 
one Halloway of Briſtol met often, and had a great 
deal of rambling diſcourſe, to ſhew how eaſy a 


thing it was on the ſudden to raiſe four thouſand 


men in the City. Goodenough, by reaſon of, his 
office knew the City well, and pretended he knev 
many men of ſo much credit in every corner of it, 


and on whom they might depend, as could raik 
that number, which he reckoned would quick) 
grow much ſtronger: And it is probable, this 


| was the ſcheme with which Lord Shaftſbury wa 
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ſo poſſeſſed, that he thought it might be depend- 1683. 
ed on. They had many diſcourſes of the heads of.??? 
a declaration proper for ſuch a riſing, and diſputed 8 
of theſe with much ſubtilty as they thought: And 
they intended to ſend Halloway to Briſtol, to try 
what could be done there at the fame time. But 
all this was only talk, and went no further than 
toa few of their own confidents. Rumſey, Fer- 
gulon, and Weſt were often talking of the danger 
of executing this, .and that the ſhorter and ſurer 
way was to kill the two brothers. One Rumbold, 
| who had ſerved in Cromwell's army, came twice 
among them; and while they were in that wicked 
diſcourſe, which they exprefſed by the term lop- 
ping. He upon that told them, he had a farm 
near Hodſden in the way to New-Market: And 
| there was a moat caſt round his houſe, thro' which 
| the King ſometimes paſt in his way thither. He 
* ſaid, once the coach went thro' quite alone, with- 
out any of che guards about it; and that, if he 
had laid any thing croſs the way to have ſtopt the 
0 of | coach but a minute, he could have ſhot them 
both, and have rode away thro* grounds, that he 
vic knew ſo well, that it would not have been poſlible 
ach eo have followed him. Upon which they ran into 
much wicked talk about the way of executing that. 
be. ut nothing was ever fixed on: All was but talk. 
the At one time Lord Howard was among them: _ g 
And they talked over their ſeveral ſchemes of lop- 4 


* ping. One of them was to be executed in the Play 

vent Houſe. * Lord Howard faid, he liked that beſt, 

"=p for then they would die in their calling. This | 

oi | Was ſo like his way of talk, that it was eaſily be- | 

* bi lieved, tho? he always denied it. Walcot, an Iriſh | 
nen Lentleman that had been of Cromwell's army, was 

fit now in London, and got into that company : And 

ae be was made believe, that the thing was ſo well 


kl laid, that ting Bien in Ciry and Country were en- | 
this BY 82gcd in it. He liked the project of a riſing, but 1 
declared he would not meddle in their lopping. 9 
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168 125 So this wicked knot of men continued their ca- 
A ballings, from the time that the Earl of Shaftſbu 

went away : And theſe were the ſubjects of their 
diſcourſes. The King went conſtantly to Ney. 
market for about a Month both in April and Os. 
ber. In April while he was there the fire broke 
out, and burnt part of the town: Upon which 
the King came back a week ſooner than he in- 


A lot is 
. diſcovere 


ed. 


tended. 


While all theſe things were thus going on, there 
was one Keeling, an Anabaptiſt in London, who 
was ſinking in his buſineſs, and began to think 
that of a witneſs would be the better trade. Good- 
enough had employed him often to try their ſtrength 
in the City, and to count on whom they could de- 
pend for a ſudden riſing: He alſo talked to him 
of the deſign of killing the two brothers: So he 

went and diſcovered all he could to Leg, at that 
time made Lord Dartmouth. Leg made no great 
account of it, but ſent him to Jenkins, Jenkins 
took his depoſitions, but told him he could not 
proceed in it without more witneſſes : So he went 
to his brother, who was a man of heat in his way, 
but of probity, who did not incline to ill deſigns, 
and leis to diſcover them. Keeling carried his 
brother to Goodenough, and affiired him he might 
be depended on. So Goodenough run out into: 
rambling diſcourſe of what they both could and 
would do: And he alſo ſpoke of killing the King 
and the Duke, which would make their work cal. 

When they left him, the diſcoverer preſſed his 

brother to go along with him to Weſtminſter, 
where he. pretended bulineſs, but ſtopt at White. 

hall. The other was uneaſy, longing to get out 
of his company, to go to ſome friends for advice 
upon what had hapned. But he drew him on: 

And at laſt, he not knowing whether he was going, 
- he drew him into Jenkins's office; and there told 

the Secretary he had brought another witneſs, who 


Shad heard the ſubſtance. of the plot fro 


m Good- 
enough 
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enoligh's own mouth juſt then. His brother was 1683. 
| deeply ftrack with this cheat and ſurprize, bu. 


could not avoid the making oath to Jenkins of all 
he had heard. The Secretary, whoſe phlegmatick 
head was not turned for ſuch a work, let them both 
„ and ſent out no warrants,” till he had commu- 
nicated the matter to the reſt of the Miniſtry, the 
King being then at Windſor. So Keeling, who 
deen thus drawn into the ſnare by his brother, 
ſent advertiſements to Goodenough, and all the 
other perſons whom he named, to go out of the 


. e T5 

5; Romſey and Weſt were at this time perpetually 
together: And apprehending that they had truſted 
themſelves to'too many perſons, who might diſ- 
cover them, they laid a ftory, in which they re- 
ſolyed to agret ſo well together, that they ſhould 


not contradiet one another. They framed their A forged 
ſtory thus : That they had laid the deſign of their ftory laid, 
 rifing'to be executed on the ſeventeenth of Novem- 27 © 

ber, che day of Queen Elizabeth's coming to the Welt. 


| Crown, on which the citizens uſed to run toge- 
ther, and carry about Popes in proceſſion, and 
burn them: So that day ſeemed proper to cover 
their running together, till they met in a body. 
Others, they ſaid, thought it beſt to do nothing 
on that day, the rout being uſually at night, but 
to lay their rifing for the next Sunday at the hour 
of people's being at Church. This was laid to 
"Thew how gear the matter was to the being execut- 
ed. But the part of their ſtory that was the beſt 
laid, (for this looked ridiculous, ſince they could 
not name any one crepe of any condition that 
Was to head” this rifing,) was, that they pretended 
that Rumbold had offered them his houſe in the 
Heath for executing the deſign. It was called 
Rye: And from thence it was called the Rye Plot. 
He" aſked forty men, well armed and mounted, 
hom Rumſey Land Walcot were to command in 
two parties: The one was to engage the * if 

they 
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they ſhould be near the coach; And the other Way 


wn to ſtop the coach, and to murder the King and 


the Duke. Rumſey took the wicked part on him- 


| ſelf, ſaying, that Walcot had made a. ſcruple of 


killing the King, but none of engaging the guards: 
So Rumſey was to do the execution. And they 
ſaid, they were divided in their minds What to do 
next: Some were for defending the moat till night, 


and then to have gone off: Others were for riding 


thro* grounds in a ſhorter way, towards the Thames. 
Of theſe forty they could name but eight. But it 


Was pretended that Walcot;  Goodenough, and 


Rumbold had undertaken. to find both the reſt of 
the men and the horſes : For, thoꝰ upon ſuch an oc- 
caſion men would have taken care to have had 
ſure and well tried horſes, this; alſo was ſaid to be 


truſted to others. As for arms, Weſt had bought 


ſome; as on a commiſſion for a plantation: And 


theſe were ſaid to be ſome of the arms with which 


they were to be furniſned; tho' when they were 


ſeen, they ſeemed very improper. for ſuch a ſervice. 
I ſaw all Weſt's narrative, Which was put in Lord 
Rocheſter's hands: And a friend of mine borrowed 
it of him, and lent it me. They were ſo wiſe at 
Court that they would not ſuffer it to be printed; 
for then it would have appeared too groſs to be 
believed. | nth ey =o NE AION 


5. a 


But the part of it all that ſeemed the moſt amaz- 


— 


ing was, that it was to have been executed on the 


day in which the King had intended to return from 
New- Market: But the happy fire that ſent him 
away a week ſooner had quite defeated the whole 
plot, while it was within a week of its execution, 
and neither horſes, men, nor arms yet provided. 
This ſeemed to be ſo eminent a Providence, that 
the whole nation was ſtruck with it: And both 


preachers and poets had a noble ſubject to enlarge 


on, and to ſhe how much the King and the Duke 


1 
2 * 


were under the watchful care of proyidence.. 
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Within three days after Keeling's diſcovery the 1683. 
plot broke out, and became the whole diſcourſe was 
of the Town. Many examinations were taken, 
and ſeveral perſons were clapt up upon it. Among 
| theſe Wildman was one, who had been an agitator 
in Cromwell's army, and had oppaſed his Protec- 
| torſhip. After the Reſtoration he being looked 
on as a high republican was kept long in priſon z 
| where he had ſtudied law and phyſick fo much, 
that he paſt as a man very knowing in thoſe mat- 
ters. He had a way of creating in others a great 
opinion of his ſagacity, and had great credit with 
the Duke of Buckingham, and was now very active 
| under Sidney's conduct. He was ſeized on, and 
his houſe was ſearched : In his cellars there ha 
ned to be two ſmall field-pieces thar belonged to the 
| Duke of Buckingham, and that lay in York-Houſe 
when that was ſold, and was to be pulled down: 
Wildman carried thoſe two pieces, which were fine- 
ly wrought, but of little uſe, into his cellars, 
where they were laid on ordinary wooden carriages, - 
and no way fitted for any ſervice : Yet theſe were 
carried to Whitehall, and expoted to view, as an 

undeniable proof of a rebellion deſigned, ſince here 
was their cannon. . 
Several perſons came to me from Court, aſſuring 
me that there was full proof made of a plot. Lord 
Howard coming ſoon after them to ſee me, talked 
of the whole matter in his ſpiteful way with ſo 
much ſcorn, that I really thought he knew of ; 
nothing, and by conſequence I believed there was | | 
no truth in all . theſe diſcoveries. - He ſaid, the | 
Court knew they were ſure of Juries, and they | | 
would furniſh themſelves quickly with witneſſes : * | 
And he ſpoke of the Duke as of one that would 
be worſe, not only than Queen Mary, but than 
Nero: And with eyes and hands lifted to heaven 

he vowed to me, that he knew of no plot, and 

that he believed nothing of it. | | 
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1683. Two days after, a Proclamation came out for 
» — — 


Ruſſel ald When the Council found the Duke of Mon- 


ſome 
others 


were pat "ne King to come to London: They would not 
in priſon 
upon it, 


8 many hours there: And it was looked on as done 
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ſeizing on ſome who could not be found: Ang lik 
among theſe Rumſey and Weſt were named. The his 
next day Weſt delivered himſelf: And Rümſey wa 
came in a day after him. Theſe two brought out ry 
their ſtory, which, how incredible ſoever it was, c0! 
paſt ſo for certain, that any man that ſeemed to ſai 
doubt it was concluded to be in it. That of de. co 
tending themſelves within mud walls and a moat, ¶ on 
looked like the invention of a lawyer, who could Ri 
not lay a military contrivance with any ſort of pro- hit 
bability. Nor did it appear where the forty horſe ag 
were to be lodged, and how they were to be brought ot 
together. All theſe were thought objections that L. 
could be made by none but thoſe who either were lat 
. of it, or wiſhed" well to it. Theſe new witneſſes th 


had alſo heard of the conferences that the Duke of 
Monmouth and the other Lords had with thoſe 
who were come from Scotland, but knew nothing 
of it themſelves. - Rumſey did likewiſe remember 
the diſcourſe at Shepherd's. - 9 


mouth and Lord Ruſſel were named, they writ to 


venture to go further without his preſence and 
leave. A meſſenger of the Council was ſent the 
morning before the King came, to wait at Lord 
Ruſſel's gate, to have ſtopt him if he had offered 
to go out. This was obſerved; for he walked 


on purpoſe to frighten him away; for his back 
gate was not watched: So for ſeveral hours he 
might have gone away if he had intended it. He 
heard that Rumſey had named him: But he knew 
he had not truſted him, and he never reflected on 
the diſcourſe ar Shepherd's. He ſent his wie 


among his friends for advice. They were of dit- 
ferent minds : But fince he ſaid he apprehended 
nothing, from any thing he had ſaid to Rumſep, 
they thought his going out of the way would oh 
FE the 
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the Court too great an advantage, and would look 1683. 
like a confeſſing of guilt. So this agreeing with Cay 
bis own. mind, he ſtayed at home till the King 


was come: And then a meſſenger was ſent to car- 
ty him before the Council. He received it very 
compoſedly, and went thither. Ramſey had alſo 
ſaid, that at Shepherd's there was ſome - dif- 


| courſe of Trenchard's undertaking to raiſe a bod 


out of Taunton, and of his failing im it: So Lord 
Ruſſel was examined upon that, the King telling 
him, that no body ſuſpected him of any deſign 
againſt his perſon, but that he had good evidence 


| of his being in deſigns againſt his government. 


Lord Ruſſel proteſted, he had heard nothing re- 
lating to Trenchard: And ſaid to the laſt, that ei- 
ther it was a fiction of Rumſey's, or it had paſt 
between him and Armſtrong, while he was walk - 
ing about the room, or taſting the wines at Shep- 
herd's ; for he had not heard a word of it. Upon 
all this he was ſent a cloſe priſoner to the Tower. 


Sidney was brought next before the Council. 
But his examination laſted not long. He ſaid, he 


muſt make the beſt defence he could, if they had 
any proof | againſt him: But he would not fortify 
their evidence by any thing he ſnould ſay. And 
indeed that was the wiſeſt courſe; for the anſwer- 
ing queſtions upon ſuch examinations is a very 


dangerous thing: Every word that is ſaid is laid 


hold om that can be turned againſt a man's ſelf or 
his friends, and no regard is had to what he might 
ſay in favour of them: And it had been happy 


for the Teſt, eſpecially for Baillie, if they had 


held to this maxim. There was at that time no 
ſort of evidence againſt Sidney, ſo that his com- 
mitment was againſt law. Trenchard was alſo ex- 


amined; He denied every thing. But one point 


of his guilt was well known: He was the firſt man 


chat had moved the Excluſion in che Houſe of 


Commons: So he wäs reckoned a loſt man. 
ee 4 e e eee 
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1683. Baillie and two other Gentlemen of Scotland; 
— both Campbells, had changed their lodgings while 


Mon- 
mouth 


the Town was in this fermentation : And-upon 
that they were-ſeized on as ſuſpected perſons, and 
brought before the King. He himſelf examined 
them, and firſt queſtioned them about the deſign 
againſt his perſon; which they veryfrankly anſwered, 
and denied they knew any thing about it. Then 
he aſked them, if they had been in any conſults. 


tions with Lords or others in England, in order to 


an inſurrection in Scotland. Baillie faultred at 


this: For his conſcience reſtrained him from lying, 


He ſaid, he did not know the importance of thoſe 


ueſtions, nor what uſe might be made of his an- 
wers: He defired to ſee them in writing, and then 
he would conſider how to anſwer them. Both the 
King and the Duke threatned him upon this: And 
he ſeemed to neglect that with ſo much of the air 
of a Philoſopher, that it provoked them out df 
meaſure againſt him. The other two were ſo lately 
come from Scotland, that they had ſeen no body, 
and knew nothing. Baillie was loaded by a ſpe- 
{cial direction with very heavy irons : So that for 
ſome weeks his life was a burden to him. Coch. 
ran, another of thoſe who had been concern'd in 
this Treaty, was complained of, as having talked 
very freely of the Duke's government of Scotland. 
Upon which the Scotch Secretary ſent a note to 
him deſiring him to come to him; for it was in- 
tended only to have given him a reprimand, and 
to have ordered him to go to Scotland. But he 
knew his own ſecret: So he left his —_— and 
got beyond ſea. This ſhewed the Court had not 
2 full evidence: Otherwiſe he would have 
been taken up, as well as the others were. _- 
As ſoon as the Council roſe, the King went to 
the Ducheſs of Monmouth's, and ſeemed ſo much 


and others concerned for the Duke of Monmouth, that he 


92 


eſcaped. wept as he ſpoke to her. That Duke told a ſtrange 
| _  - pallage relating to that viſit, to the Lord * 
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From whom 1 had it, The King told his Lady, 1683: 
that ſome were to come and ſearch her lodgings : WWD 


But he had given order that no ſearch ſnould be 
made in her apartments: So ſhe might conceal him 
ſafely 1 in them, But the Duke of Monmouth add- 


ed, that he knew him too well to truſt him: So 


he went out of his lodgings. And it ſeems he 
judgec right For the place, that was firſt ſearched 


for him, was her rooms: But he was gone. And 
RET that for the reaſon why he could never 


che King after that. It is not likely the King 
meant to N to extremities with him, but that 


he intended to have him! in Hig « own hands, and in | 
| his 1 power, 0 * 


An order was ſent to bring up che Bond Grey 


| which'mer him coming up. He was brought be- 
fore the Council, where he behaved himſelf with 
great reſence of mind. He was ſent to the Tower: 


ut the gates were ſhut: So he ſtaid in the meſ- 
ſenger's hands all night, whom he furniſhed ſo li- 
berally v with wine, that he was dead drunk. Next 
morning he went with him to the Tower gate, 


the* mefſenger being again faſt aſleep; He himſelf 


called at the Tower e gate, to bring che Lieutenant 
of che Tower to receive a priſoner. — But he began 
to think he might be in danger: He found Rum- 
i was one witneſs : And if another ſhould come 
in he was gone: $0 he called for a pair of oars, 
and went away, leaving the drunken » meſſenger 
falt aſleep.” Warrants were ſent for ſeveral other 


perſons: Same went out of the way, and others 
were diſmiſſed after ſome months impriſonment. 
Fhe King ſhewed ſome appearance of ſincerity in 
| Me told them, he would 
not Have a growing evidence: And ſo he charged 
them to tell out at once all that they knew: He led 
tbem into no accuſations by aſking them any queſ- 
tions: He only "aſked them, if Oates was in their 


examining the witneſſes: 


beeret? They anſwered, that they all looked on 


m ay - ſuch a rogue, that they ee not truſt 
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uss not among them, and he believed that Was telt 


upon the ſame account. There Were many mare plo 
perſons named, and more bee et down in Wl ©: 
Weſt's narrative, than the Count thought fit to i &: 
make uſe of: F 67 Wee had ng APPEARANCE of Hug Wa 
in them. on 
„Lord Ruſſel, 1 the time of his imprifon- ed 
ment, looked upon himſelf as a dead man, and He 


6 turned his thoughts, wholly. to apother orld. He Wil 


who treated them more roughly: 


KY i 


read much ig the Scxiptuxes, particu! Win the de 
Pfalms, and read Baxter's-.. ing,thoughts.. He Wi 20 
was, as ſerene and calm as if he had Been in no 
danger at all. A Committee 0 SR came to | 
. him upon the deſign. of, ſeizing on the 
guards, and about his treating with ghe 3 He 
anfwered them eivilly ; Bags aid, [that he was now 
eparing!-for his trial, Where he, did not doubt 
the ſhould anſwer every thing that could be 
objefted, to him. From him they went a 5 Sidney, 
it ſeem- 
ed they wanted evidence, and there <= they Were 
come to draw it from his own. mouth; but the 
would have nothing from. him. "ops Buch: 
N of Lord . in which, bis 1 a 
with the Scots Was ſo poſitively charge on, him, 
25:3: thing of which they were... well aſſured, his 
Lady deſired me to ſee who this could be, that had 
Jocharged him; But this appeared to be only an 
-artifice, to draw a confeſſion rom him. Cochran 
Was gone: Ane Baillie was a cloſę priſoner, Ag 
was very ill uſed: None were admitted. to him. 
ſent to the keeper of the priſon to let him Want 
for nothing, and that I ſhould ſee bim paid. 1 


alſo at his deſire ſent him books for his Rm : 
ment, for which I was threatned with a priſon. | n 
. - ſaid, I Was his neareſt kinſman in the place, and 1 
this was only to do ag I would be done by. From 1 


Bb 


hat found among the e Ty" os tears 
1 1 Lord Ruſſehs friends, . .... bo ; 
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telling to every perſon he ſaw that there was no = 
plot, and that he knew of none: Yet he ſeemed 


| ro be ander a conſternation all the while. Lord 
| Ruſſel told me, he was with him when the news 


was brought that Weſt had delivered himſelf, up- 
on which he ſaw him ehange colour: And he aſk- 
ed him, if he apprehended. any thing from him? 
He confeſſed, he had been as free with him as 
with any man. Hamcken ſaw him afterwards un- 


| der great fears: And upon that he wiſhed him to 


g0 out of the way, if he thought there was mat- 


ter againſt him, and if he had not a ftrength of 


mind ro ſuffer any. thing that might. happen to 
him. The King ſpoke of him with ſuch con- 
tempt, that it was not probable that he was all 
this while in correſpondence with the Court. | 


= 4 g 


At laſt, four days before Lord Ruſſel's trial, he 3 


was taken in his own houſe after a long ſearch; ©" 


| and was found ſtanding up within a chimney. As 
el 


ſoon as he was taken he fell a crying: And at his 


| firſt examination He told, as he ſaid, all that he 


knew, Weſt and Rumſey had reſolved only to 


charge ſome of the lower ſort; but had not laid 


every thing ſo well together, but that they were 
found contradicting one another. So Rumſey 


charged Weſt for concealing ſome things: Upon 
| which he was laid in irons, and was threatned with 


being hanged: For three days he would eat no- 
thing, and ſeemed reſolved to ſtarve himſelf: But 
nature overcame his reſolutions : And then he told 
all he knew, and perhaps more than he knew); 


| for 1 believe it was at this time that he wrote his 


narrative. And in that he told a new ſtory of 
Lord Howard, which was not very credible, that 
he thought the beſt way of killing the King and 


5 


te Duke, was for the Duke of Monmouth to fall 
into Newmarket with a body of three or four 
hundred horſe when they were all. aſleep, and'fo 


to take them all: As if it had been ah eaſy matter 
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Lord Howard was ſtill going about, and pro- 1683. 


5 
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3683. to get ſuch a body together, and to carry them 
Y> thither inviſibly upon ſo deſperate a ſervice. Upon 
| 701 Howard's examination, he told a long ſtory 

f Lord Shaftſbury's deſign. of raiſingathe City: 
He affirmed, that the Duke of Monmouth bad 

told him, how Trenchard had undertaken to bring 

a body of men from Taunton, but had failed in it: 
le confirmed that of a rifing intended in the City 

{ on the ſeventeenth. « or the nineteenth of November 
But he knew of no body that was to be at 

8 head of it. So this Was looked on as only 

talk. But that which came more home was, that 

he owned there was a Council of ſix ſettled, of 
Which he himſelf was one; and that they had Had 
ſeveral debates. ; Among them concerning an infur 

. reChtion, and here it ſhould begin, whether in the 
City, or. in che Country; but that they reſolve 
Se Wine be firſt. well infarmed concerning the Rate Scot- 
a Wag in; and that Sidney had ſent Aara 
Smith to Scotland, to bring him a ſure informs- 

tion or, thence, and mr he gave him fixy | 
1 for his Ne More of that matter he 
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id not know; for he had gone out of Town to the 

ath, and to.;his eſtate in the Country. During 
bis abſence the Lb 5 an to af rehend their e. 2 
ror in truſting him: it rd Eſſex fad i h 
to Lord. Ruffel, as Fa laſt told me in priſon, tha WF. 6 
the, putting themſelves in the phwer of ſuch a ma WW h 
would-. be, their reproach, as. well. as, their ruin, for b 
truſting. a man of ſo ill a character: So they r. 
ſolved; to; talk no more to him: But at his nen I 
coming to Town they told him, they ſaw it u B 
neceſſary at preſent to give — 4 1 . h 


SY 54 


+ ale Fan And after 'thas chey ſaw him. ye! 
tle. 


S . i ee 2 


m 
rd Howard's diſco C 


little. Hamden was upon 

very ſciaed on He, when 24 * defired nu a 

to be preſſed x Nh queſtions : 80 he Was ſent tote - 21 
oer. 1 


party of 1 EY up Lai e 
a Ele who had a all this while at his houſe! My hi 
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the Country; and ſeemed! fo little apprehenſive of 1683. 
danger, that his o.²n wo i imagine he 
nnd,” He Was offered to A vg 
| be'coiveyed away very ſafelys Bur he would not ns ſent 
ſtir! His tenderneéſs for Lord Ruſſel was the cauſe to che 
of thts : For he thought, tis Bong out of the Tower: 


had any concern on his min 


way, might Incline the Jury te believe the evi- 
dence the more, for his abſcorlfing: ©' He ſeemed 


elolved; as Thor) is be T9wha Hi Went to rake 


* 


care of himſelf. When the party game to brin 


bim up. he was at firſt in eme qilorder, yer he 
recovered himſelf. But when he came before the 
Council, he was in much confuſion. He was ſe 


to the Tower: And there he fell under a great de- 


preſſion of ſpirit : He could not fleep at all. He 
had fallen before that twice under great fits of the 


ſpleen, which returned now upon him with more 
violence. He ſent by a ſervant, whom he had 

| long truſted, and who was ſuffered” to come. to 
him, a very melancholy meſſage to his wife; That 
what he was charged with was true: He was ſorry 

he had ruined her and her children: But he had 
ſent for the Earl of Clarendon, to talk freely to 


him, who had married his ſiſter. She immedi- 
ately" ſent back the ſervant, to beg of him that 


be would not think of her or her children, but 


only ſtudy ro ſupport his own ſpirits ; and deſired 
him to ſay nothing to Lord Clarendon, nor to any 


| body elſe, till ſhe ſhould come to him, which ſhe 


was in hope to obtain leave to do in a day or two. 


Lord Clarendon came to him upon his meſſage t 
| But he turned the matter ſo well to him, as if he 
had been only to explain ſomewhat, that he had 


miſtaken,” himſelf in, when he was before the 
Council : But as to that for which he was clapt 
up, he ſaid there was nothing in it, and it woule 


pear how innocent he was. So Lord Clarendon 
went away in a great meaſure ſatisfied, as he him- 


{elf told me. His Lady had another meſſage from 
him, that he was much calmer; eſpecially when 
. E323 * 00 
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trial. 
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them of What had hapned to Lord Eſſex: For 


his cloſet, ſaid, he looked thro the key-hole, and 
there ſaw him lying dead: Upon which the door 


The Lord The Lord Ruſſel's trial was fixed for that da), 
A Jury was returned that conſiſted of citizens of 
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he found how ſhe took his condition to heart, with. 
A out ſeeming concerned for her own ſhare in it. 
NTT He ordered many things to be ſent to him ; Ang 
among other things he called at ſeveral times for 2 
penknife, with which he uſed to pare his nails very 
_ =” nicely : So this was thought intended for an amuſe. 


ment. But it was not brought from his houſe in 
the Country, tho” ſent for. And when it did 
not come, he called for a. razor, and ſaid, that 
would do as well. The King and the Duke came 
to the Tower that morning, as was given out, to 
ſee ſome invention about the ordinance. As they 
were going into their barge, the cry came after 


his man, thinking he ſtaid longer than ordinary in 


being broke open, he was found dead ; his throat 
cut, ſo that both the jugulars and the guller were 
cut, a little above the Aſpera Arteria. I ſhall af. 
terwards give an account of the further enquiry 
into this matter, which paſt then univerſally as 
done by himſelf. The Coroners Jury found it 
felf-murder. And when his body was, brought 
home to his own houſe, and the wound was exa- 
mined by his gown Surgeon, he ſaid to me, it was 
impoſſible the wound could be as it was, if given 
by any hand but bis own: For except he had caft 
his head back, and ſtretched, up his neck all be 
could, the Aſpera Arteria muſt have been cut. 
But to go on with this tragical day, in which I loſt 
the two beſt friends I had in the world : 


London who were not freeholders. So the firk 
legal Jury. The ſtatute was expreſs : And the 
reaſon was, that none but men of certain eſtates 
might try a man upon his life. It was anſwered, 
that the practice of the City was to the contrar), 

a * upon 
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792 argued in law was, whether this could be 2 
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1 upon the very reaſon of the law: For the richeſt. 1683. 

t. men ot the City were often no freeholders, bur 

d merchants whoſe wealth lay in their trade and | 

4 ſtock, | So this was over-ruled, and the Jury was 

ry ſworn. | They, were pickt out with great care, be- 

le- ing men of fair reputation in other reſpects, but 

in ſo engaged in the party for the Court, that they. 

Id were ealy to believe any thing on that ſide. Rum 

nat ſey, Shepherd, and Lord Howard were the. wit- 

me neſſes, who depoſed according to what was for- | 

to merly related. Shepherd ſwore, Lord Ruſſel was ; 

ney twice at his houke, tho' he was never there but 

ter once. And when Lord Ruſſel ſent. him word after 

For his ſentence, that he forgave him all he had ſworn 

in WF againſt him, but that he muſt remember that he 

and was never within his doors but one ſingle time: 

oor To which all the anſwer Shepherd made was, that | 

Oat all the while he was in Court during the trial, he ' 
vas under ſuch a confuſion, that he ſcarce knew | 


what he ſaid. Both Rumſey and he ſwore, that 


Uulry Lord Ruſſel had expreſſed his conſent to the ſeiz- 
sing on the guards, tho* they did not fwear any one 
dit word that he ſpoke! which imported it: So that 
ght dere a man was convicted of treaſon, for being pre- 
exa- lent by accident, or for ſome innocent purpoſe, 
was where treaſonable matter was diſcourſed, without 
ven bearing a part in that diſcourſe, or giving any aſ- 
cat ent by words or otherwiſe to what was ſo diſ- 


courſed ; which at the moſt amounts to miſprion, 
or concealment of treaſon only. As Lord How-' 
jard began his evidence, the news of the Earl of 
Eſſex's death came to the Court. Upon which 
Lord Howard ſtopped, and ſaid, he could not go. 
on till he gave vent to his grief in ſome tears. He 
on recovered himſelf, and told all his ſtory. 
Lord Ruſſel defended himſelf by many compur- | 
gators, who ſpoke very fully of his great worth, 
land that it was not likely he would engage in ill 
deligns. Some others beſides myſelf teſtified, how 
Pokmaly Lord * denied his 8 
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of any plot, upon its firſt breaking out. Finch, 
the Solicitor General, ſaid, no regard was to be 
had to that, for all- witneſſes denied at firſt. It 
was anſwered, if theſe denials had been only to x 


magiſtrate, or at an examinatiop, it might be. 


thought of leſs moment: But ſuch ſolemn deni- 
als, with aſſeverations, to friends, and officiouſ! 


offered, ſhewed that ſuch 'a witneſs was ſo bad 1 


man, that no credit was due to his teſtimony, lt 
was alſo urged that it was not ſworn by any of the 


witneſſes, that Lord Ruſſel had ſpoken any ſuch 


words, or words to that effect: And without ſome 
ſuch indication, it could not be known that he 
hearkned to the diſcourſe, or conſented to it. Lord 


- Ruſſel alſo aſked, upon what ſtatute he was tried: 


If upon the old ſtatute of the twenty fifth of Ed. 
ward the third, or if upon the ſtatute made declar- 
ing what ſhall be held treaſon during the King's 
reign? They could not rely on the laſt, becauſe of 


the limitation of time in it: Six months, and ſome- 


thing more, were paſſed lince the time of theſe dil. 
courſes : So they relied on the old ſtature. Upon 
which he aſked, where was the overt- act? For 
none appeared. It was alſo ſaid, that by that ſta- 
tute the very imagining the King's death, when 
proved by an overt- act, was treaſon : But it wa 
only the levying war, and not the imagining to 


levy war againſt the King, that was treaſon by that 
ſtatute. Cook and Hale were of this opinion, and 


gave their reaſons for it. And it' ſeemed, that the 
Parliament that paſt the act of treaſon during the 
preſent Reign were of that mind; for they enume- 
rated conſuſtationhs to raiſe war among thoſe things 
which were declared to be treaſon during that Reign! 
This ſhewed, that they did net look on them 2 
comprehended within the old ſtatute.” The Kings 
Counſel-pretended, that conſultations to ſeize 01 
the guards were an avert-act of a deſign agtinl 
the King's perſon, © But thoſe” forces, that have 
got the deſignat jon of guards appropriated to 1 
98 . nr 
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are not the King's guards in law: They are not 1683. 
ſo much as allowed of by law: For even the lately www 
diſſol ved long Parliament, that was ſo careful of 
the King, and ſo kind to him, would never take 
notice of the King's forces, much leſs call them 


bis guards. The guards were only a company of 


men in the King's pay: So that a deſign to ſeiae 


on them amounted to no more, than to à deſign te 
| ſeize on a part of the King's army. But the word 
guards ſounded ſo like a ſecurity to the- King's per- 


ſon; that the deſign againſt them was conſtructed 
a deſign againſt his life; And yet none of the wit - 
neſſes poke of any deſign againſt the King's per- 
ſon. Lord Howard ſwore poſitively, that they 
had no ſuch deſign. | Yet the one was conſtructed 
to be the natural conſequence of the other. So 
that after all the declaming againſt a conſtructive 
treaſon in the cafe of Lord Straffgrd, the Court was 
always running into it, hen they had a mind to 
deſtroy any that ſtood in their way; Lord Ruſſel 
defired, that his Counſel might: be heard to this 
point of ſeizing the guards: But that was denied, 
unleſs he would conteſs the fact: And he would 


not do that, becauſe, as the witneſſes had ſworn it, 


it was falſe. He once intended to have telated tge 
whole fact, juſt as it was: But his Counſel adviſd 
him againſt it. Some of his friends were for it, i 
who thought that it could amount to no more than | 
a concealment and miſpriſion of treaſon. Yet the 

Counſel diftinguiſhed between' a bare knowledge, 


and a concealing that, and a joining deſignedly in 


council with men that did deſign treaſon: For in 


that caſe, tho a man ſhiould differ in opinion from 


a treaſonable propoſition, yet his mixing in coun» 
cil with ſuch men will in law make him a traitor. 
Lord Ruſſel ſpoke but little: Yet in few words he 
touched on all the material points of law that had 


deen ſuggeſted to him. Finch ſummed up the evi- 
dence àgainſt him: But in that, and in ſeveral 


other trials aſtetwards, he ſhewed more of a vici- 
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1683. ous eloquence, in turning matters with ſome ſub- 
u tlety againſt the priſoners, than of ſolid or ſincere 
reaſoning; Jefferies would ſhew his zeal, and ſpeak 


after him: But it was only an inſolent declama. | 


tion, ſuch as all his were, full of fury and indetent 
invectives. Pemberton was the head of the Cour, 
the other Bench not being yet filled. He ſum: 
med up the evidence at firſt very fairly: Rut in 
eoncluſion he told the Jury, that a deſign to ſeize 
the guards was ſurely a deſign againſt the King's 
fe. But tho* he ſtruck upon this, which was the 
main point, yet it was thought that his ſtating the 
whole matter with ſa little eagerneſs againſt Lord 
Ruſſel, was that which loft him his place: For he 
was turned out ſoon after. Lord Ruſſel's behi- 
viour- during the trial was decent and compoſed: 
So that he ſeemed very little concerned in the iſſue 
of the matter. He was a man of ſo much candour, 
that he ſpoke little as to the fact: For ſince he was 
adviſed not to tell the whole truth, he could not 
ſpeak againſt that which he knew to be true, tho 
in ſome particulars it had been carried beyond the 
truth. But he was not allowed to make the dit- 
ference: So he left that wholly to the Jury, who 
He was brought in their verdict againſt him, upon which 
condemn- he received ſenten ee. 
el. le then compoſed himfelf to die with great ſe 
riouſneſs. He ſaid, he was ſure the day of his 
trial was more uneaſy to him, than that of his ex- 
ecution would be. All poſſible methods were uſed to 
have ſaved his life: Money was offered to the Lady 
Portſmouth, and to all that had credit, and that 
without ' meaſure. ' He was prefſed to ſend petiti- 
ons and ſubmiſſions to the King, and to the Duke 
But he left it to his friends to: conſider how far 
theſe might go, and how they were to be worded, 
All he was brought to was, to offer to live beyond 
ea in any place that the King ſhould name, and 
never to meddle any more in Engliſh affairs. But 
all was in vain ; Both King and Duke were * 
93 | * | in 
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ub. in their zeſolutions; but with this difference, as 1683. 
ere Lord Rocheſter afterwards told me, that the Duke www 
cak ſulfered ſome, among whom he was one, to argue 
na- the point with him, but the King could not bear 
ent the diſcourſe. Some have ſaid, that the Duke 

urt, moved that he might be executed in Southamp- 
1m: ton ſquare, before his own houſe, but that the King 

tin rejected that as indecent. So Lincolns-Ifin-Fields 
eize was the place appointed for his execution. The 
g's laſt week of his life he was ſhut up all the morn- 

the ings, as he himſelf deſired. And about noon I 

the came to him, and  ſtaid with him till night. All 
ord the while he: expreſſed a very Chriſtian temper, 

r he without ſnarpneſs or reſentment, vanity or affecta- 
ha tion. His whole behaviour looked like a triumph 

ed: over death. Upon ſome occaſions, as at table, or 
ſue when his friends came to ſee him, he was decently 
ur, chearful. I was by him when the Sheriffs came 
was to ſhew him the warrant for his execution. He 
not read it with indifference: And when they were 
ho? gone he told me, it was not decent to be merry 

the with ſuch a matter, otherwiſe he was near telling 
dif- Rich, (who tho? he was now of the other ſide, 
vho yet had been a member of the Houſe of Com- 
ich mons, and had voted for the excluſion, ) that they 

| ſhould never fit together in that Houſe any more 
ſe⸗ to vote for the bill of Excluſion. The day before 

his fis death he fell a bleeding at the noſe: Upon that 
ex he ſaid to me pleaſantly, I ſhall not now let blood 
I to to divert this: That will be done to-morrow. At 
ady night it rained hard: And he faid, ſuch a rain 
hat to-morrow will ſpoil a great ſhew, which was a dull 
iti- thing in a rainy day. He ſaid, the fins. of his 
ce! youth; lay heavy upon his mind: But he hoped. 
far God had forgiven them, for he was ſure he had 


forſaken them, and for many years he had walk- 


nd ed before God with a ſincere heart: If in his pub- 
nd ak actings he had committed errors, they were 
But only the errors of his underſtanding z for he had 
KC no private ends, nor ill defigns of his own in 
in n | EE 
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them: He was till of opinion that the King was 
limited by law, and that when he broke thro! 
thoſe limits his * might defend themſelves, 
and reſtrain him: He thought a violent death way 
a very deſirable way of ending one's life: It was 
only the being expoſed to be a little gazed at, and 
to ſuffer the pain of one minute, which, he was 


* 
% 
: 2 


_ confident, was not equal to the pain of drawing x 


tooth. He ſaid, he felt none of thoſe tranſport, - 


that ſome good people felt; but he had a full calm 


in his mind, no palpitation at heart, nor trembling 


His pre- 


paration 


+ for death. 


at the thoughts of death. He was much concern. 
ed at the cloud that ſeemed to be now over his 
Country: But he hoped” his death ſhould do more 


ſervice, than his life could have done. gs 
Fhis was the ſubſtance of the diſcourſe between 


him and me. Tillotſon was uft with him that laſt 
week. We thought the party had gone too quick 
in their conſultatioris, and too far; and that re- 
fiſtance in the condition we were then in was not 
lawful. He ſaid, he had not leiſure to enter into 
diſcourſes of politicks; but he thought a govern- 
ment limited by Jaw Was only a name, if the ſub- 
jects might not maintain thoſe limitations by force: 
Otherwiſe all was at the diſcretion of the Prince : 
That was contrary to all the notions he had lived 
in of our government. But he ſaid, there was 
nothing among them but the embrio's of things, 
that were never like to have any effect, and that 
were now quite diſſolved. He thought, it was 
neceſſary for him to leave a paper behind him at 
his death : And becauſe he had not been accuſtom- 
ed to draw ſuch papers, he deſired me to give him 
a ſcheme of the heads fit to be ſpoken to, and of 
the order in which they ſhould be laid: Which I 


did. And he was three days employed for ſome 


time in the morning to write out his ſpeech. He 
ordered four copies to be made of it, all which 


he ſigned; and gave the original with three of the 


copies to his Lady, and kept che other to give 0 
pa | Y the 
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the Sheriffs on the Scaffold. He writ it with great 1683. 
care: And the paſſages that were tender he writ i 
papers apart, and ſpewed them to his Lady, and 
| to myſelf, before he writ them our fair. He was 
very eaſy when this was ended. He alſo writ a 
letter to the King, in which he aſked pardon for 
every thing he had faid or done contrary to his 
duty, proteſting he was innocent as to all deſigns 
againſt his perſon or government, and that his heart 
was ever ved to that, which he thought was 
his true intereſt. ' He added, that tho? he thought 
he had met with hard meaſure, yet he forgave all 
concerned in it from the higheſt to the loweſt; 
and ended, hoping that his Majeſty's diſpleaſure 
at him would ceaſe with his own life, and that no 
part of it ſhould'fall on his wife and children. The 
day before his death he received the Sacrament 
from Tillotſon with much devotion. And J preach- 
ed two ſhort ſermons to him, which he heard with 
great affection. . And we were ſhut up till towards 
the evening. Then he ſuffered his children that 
were very young, and ſome few of his friends to 
take leave of him; in which he maintained his 
conſtancy of temper, tho? he was a very fond fa- 
ther. He alſo parted with his Lady with a com- 
oy filence : And, as ſoon” as the was gone, he 
aid to me, The bitterneſs of death is paſt : For 
he loved and eſteemed her beyond expreſſion, as 
ſhe well deferyed it in all reſpects. She had the 
command of herſelf fo much, that at parting ſhe 
gave him no diſturbance, He went into his cham- 
ber about midnight: And I ſtaid all night in the 
outward room. He went not to bed till about two 
in the morning: And was faſt afleep till four, when 
according to his order we called him. He was 
quickly dreſſed, but would Tofe no time in having 2 
SH e ſaid, he was not concerned in his good looks 

ar V. 8 6 He 3 „ SF * 

Hs was not ill pleaſed with the account he heard 
that morning of the manner of Waleot's _ 
on | who 
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PE) 
The trial 
and exe- 
cut ion of 
Walcot 
and 


thers. 


The HIs rox x of the Reign 

who together with one Hone and Rowſe had ys. 
fered the day before. Theſe were condemned 
upon the evidence of the witneſſes. Rumſey and 
Weſt ſwore, fully againſt Walcot: He had allo 
writ a letter to the Secretary offering to make gif. 
coveries, in which, he ſaid the plot was laid deep 
and wide. Walcot denied at his death the whole 
buſineſs of the Rye-Plot, and of his undertaking 


to fight the guards while, others ſhould kill the 


woul 


King. He ſaid, Weſt had, often. ſpoken of it to 
him in the phraſe of lopping ; and that he always 
ſaid he would not meddle in it, and that he looked 
on it as an infamous thing, and as that which the 
Duke of Monmouth would certainly revenge, tho 
Weſt aſſured him that Duke had engaged un- 
der his hand to. conſent to it. This confeſſion of 
Walcot's, as it ſhewed himſelf very guilty, ſo it 
made Weſt appear ſo black, that the Court made 
9 more uſe of him. Hone, a poor tradeſman in 
ondon, who it ſeems had ſome heat but ſcarce 
any ſenſe in him, was drawn in by Keeling, and 
5 another witneſs, who was alſo brought in by 
eeling to a very wild thing, of killing the King 
but ſparing the Duke, upon this conceit, that we 
4 be in leſs danger in being under a profeſſed 
Papiſt than under the King. Be had promiſed 
to ſerve in the execution of it, but neither knew 
when, where, nor how it was to be done: So, tho! 


he ſeemed fitter for a Bedlam than a trial, yet he 


was tried the day before the Lord Ruſſel, and ſuf- 


fered with the others the day before him. He con- 


feſſed his own guilt; but ſaid, theſe who witneſſed 


againſt him had engaged him in that deſign, for 
hich they 1 him: But he * 
thing of any other perſons, beſides himſelf and the 
two witneſſes. The third was one Rowſe, who had 
belonged to Player the Chamberlain of London; 


againſt whom Lee and Keeling ſwore the ſame 


things. He was more affected with a ſenſe of the 
heat and fury with which he had been . 


. 
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witneſſes had ler fall many wicked things of that 
matter in diſcourſe with him: So that he was re- 


ſolved to diſcover them, and was only waiting till 


he could find out the bottom of their deſigns: 
But that now they had prevented him. He vin- 


dicated all his acquaintance from being any way 


concerned in the matter, or from approving ſuch 
deſigns. Theſe men dying as they did, was ſuch 
adiſgrace to the witneſſes, that the Court ſaw it 
was not fit to make any further uſe of them. Great 
uſe was made of the conjunction of theſe two plots, 
one for a riſing, and another for an aſſaſſination. 
It was ſaid, that the one was that, which gave the 
heart and hope to the other black conſpiracy: By 
which they were over all England blended toge- 


| ther as a plot within a plot, which caſt a great load 


on the whole party. » 


Lord Ruſſel ſeemed to have ſome ſatisfaction to Ruſle!'s 
find, that there was no truth in the whole contri- * cution. 


vance of the Rye- Plot: So that he hoped, chat in- 


tamy, which now blaſted their party, would ſoon 


go off. He went into his chamber ſix or ſeven 
times in the morning, and prayed by himſelf, and 
then came out to Tillotſon and me: He drunk a 
little tea and ſome ſherry. He wound up his 
watch; and ſaid, now he had done with time, and 
was going to eternity. He aſked what he ſhould 


give the executioner: I told him ten guineas: He 


laid, with a ſmile; it was a pretty thing to give a 
fee to have his head cut off. When the Sheriffs 
called him about ten a clock, Lord Cavendiſh was 
waiting below to take leave of him. They em- 
braced-very tenderly. Lord Ruſſel; after he had 
lelt him, upon a ſudden thought came back to 


him, and preſſed him earneſtly to apply himſelf 


more to religion; and told him what great com- 
fort and ſupport he felt from it now in his extre- 


mity. Lord Cavendiſh had very generouſly offer- 


bo: * : ed 
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the others were: But he denied, that he was ever 1682. 
in any deſign againſt the King's life. He ſaid, tna 
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1683. ed to manage his eſcape, and to ſtay in priſon fo; 
dim while he ſhould go away in his cloaths: But 


* WV 


turned to the Sheriffs, and delivered his paper. 
He proteſted, he had always been far from any de. 


* 
* wi, + * * 4 


— 


Ruſſel's 
Jaſt 
_ ſpeech. 


He prayed heartily for him, that in his perſon 


ne would not hearken to the motion. The Duke 
of Monmouth had alſo ſent me word, to let him 
know, that, if he thought it could do him any fer- 
vice, he would come in, and run fortunes with 
him. | He anſwered, it would be of no advantage 
to him to have his friends die with him. Tillot- 
ſon and I went in the coach with him to the place 
of execution. Some of the creud that filled the 
ſtreets wept, While others inſulted : He was touch- 
ed with a tenderneſs that: the one gave him, but 
did not ſeem at all provoked by the other. He 
was ſinging Pſalms a great part of the way; and 
ſaid, he hoped to ſing better very ſoon. As he 
obſer ved the great crouds of people all the way, 
he ſaid to us, I hope 1 ſnall quickly ſee a much 
better aſſembly. When he came to the Scaffold, 
he walked about it four or five'times. Then he 


ſigns againſt the King's life or government: He 


prayed God would preſerve both, and the Prote- 


ſtant Religion. He wiſned all Proteſtants might | 
love one another, and not make way for Popery 

hy theit animeßtie n, 

The ſubſtance of the paper he gave them was, 
firſt a profeſſion of his Religion, and of his fince- 
rity in it: That he was of the Church of England: 
But wiſhed all would unite together againſt the 


common enemy: That Churchmen would be leſs 


ſevere, and Diſſenters leſs ſcrupulous. He owned, 
he hadi a great zeal againſt Popery, which he look- 
ed on as an idolatrous and bloody Religion: But 
that, tho' he was at all times ready to venture 
his life for his Religion or his Country, yet that 
would never have carried him to a black or wicked 


deſign. No man ever had the impudence to move 


to him any thing with relation to the King's life: 


and 
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and government he might be happy, both in this 1683. 
world and in the next. He proteſted, that in the | 
proſecution of the Popiſn plot he had gone on in 
the ſincerity of his heart; and that he never knew 
of any practice with the witneſſes. He owned, 
he had been earneſt in the matter of the Ex- 
clufion, as the beſt way in his opinion to ſecure 
both the King's life and the Proteftant religion 
And to that he imputed his preſent' ſufferings : 
But he forgave all concerned in them; and charged | 
his friends to think of no revenges. He thought 
his ſentence was hard: Upon which he gave an 
account of all that had paſt at Shepherd's. From | 
the heats that appeared in chooſing the Sheriffs he | 
concluded, that this matter would end as it now 
did: And he was not much ſurprized to find it 
fall upon himſelf: He wiſhed it might end in him: 
Killing by forms of law was the worſt ſort of mur- 
der. He concluded with ſome + very devout Eja- 
culations. © After he had delivered this paper he 
prayed by himſelf : Then Tillotſon prayed with 
him. After that he prayed again by himſelf : And 
then undreſſed himſelf, and laid his head on the 
block, without tlie leaſt change of countenance: 
And it was cut off at two ſtrokces.. 
This was the end of that great and good man: 
On which J have perhaps enlarged too copiquſly: 
But the great eſteem I had for him, and the ſhare 
I had in this matter, will I hope excuſe it. His 
ſpeech was ſo ſoon printed, that it was ſelling about 
ie ſtreets an hour after his death: Upon which 
the Court was highly enflamed. So Tillotſon and 
I were appointed to appear before the Cabinet 
Council. Tillotſon had little to ſay, but only that 


— 


Las 


Lord Ruſſel had ſhewed him his ſpeech the day 
before he ſuffered; and that he ſpoke to him, what 
he thought was incumbent on him, upon ſome 
parts of it, but he was not diſpoſed to alter it. 1 
was longer before them. I ſaw they apprehended 
T had penned the ſpeech. 1 told the King, * 
| =o ; is 


4 his Lady's defire 1 Writ e, a very particula 
Journal of every paſſage, great and ſmall, that bad 


bapned during my attendance on him: 1 had jus 

ended it, as I received my ſummons to 3 His 
Majeſty: So, if he commanded: me, I would read 
it to him: Which upon his command I did. 
ſaw they were all aſtoniſhed at the many extracl. 

dinary things in it: The moſt important of them 
are ſet down in the former relation. The Lord 
Keeper aſked me, if I intended to print that. 
ſaid, it was only intended for his Lady's private 
uſe... The Lord Keeper, ſeeing the King ſilent, 

added, You aze not to think the King is pleaſed 
with this, becauſe he ſays nothing. I. was very 

mean. He then aſked-me, if I had not ſtudied 2 
diſſuade the Lord Ruſſel from putting many things 
in his ſpeech, I ſaid, I had diſcharged my con- 

ſeience to him very freely i in every particular: But 
he was now gone: So it was impoſſible to know, 
if I ſhould tell any thing of what had paſt between 
us, whether it was true or falſe: I deſired therefore 
to be excuſed: .. The Duke aſed me, if he had 
ſaid any thing to me in confeſſion. I anſwered, 
that if he had ſaid any thing to me in confidence, 
that was enough to reſtrain me from {peaking of it. 
Only I offered to take my oath, that the ſpeech 
was penned by himſelf, and not by me. The 
Duke, upon all that paſt i in this examination, ex· 
preſſed himſelf ſo highly offended at me, that it 
was concluded I would be ruined. Lord Halifax 
ſent! me word, that the Duke looked en: my read- 
ing the journal as a, ſtudied thing, to make a bf: 
negyrick on Lord Ruſſel's mem Many pamph: 
lets: were writ on that occaſion: 1 I was heavily 
charged in them all, as the adviſer, if not the au- 


thor, of the ſpeech. But I was adviſed by al-my 


friends to write no anſwer, but to bear the malice 
that was vented ie me with Lilence 3 which I re- 
| de. | e a tals Banoo. af 
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At this time Prince George of Denmark came 168 2. 
into England to marry the Duke's ſecond daughter. 


The Prince of Hanover had come over two years © 
George of 


p | : Denmark 
got hither, when he received orders from his fa- muricd 


ther not to proceed in that deſign; for he had the 
agreed a match for him with his brother the Duke {"'"<*ls 
| of Zell for his daughter, which did at that time 


before to make addreſſes to her: But he was ſcarce 


more accommodate the family. The marriage 
that was now made with the brother of Denmark 
did not at all pleaſe the nation: For we knew that 
the propoſition came from France. So it was ap- 
prehended, that both Courts reckoned: they were 
ſure that he would change his Religion: In which. 
we have ſeen, ſince that time, that aur fears were 
ill grounded. He has lived in all reſpects the 
happieſt with his Princeſs that was poſſible, except 


in one particular: For tho* there was a child born 


every year for many years, yet they have all died: 
So that the fruitfulleſt marriage that has been 
known in our age, has been fatally blaſted as to 
the effect of it. f | | | 


The affairs abroad were now every where in a The ſiege 
great fermentation. - The Emperor had governed of Vica- 


Hungary ſo ſtrangely, as at once to perſecute the 
Proteſtants and to oppreſs the Papiſts in their liber- 


ties, which diſpoſed both to rebel: Upon which 


the male · contents were now in arms, and had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral places in the upper 
Hungary; which being near Poland, they were 
managed and aſſiſted by the French Miniſters in 
that Kingdom; in which the Cardinal of Fourbin 
was the chief inſtrument. But they not being able 


to maintain "themſelves againſt the Emperor's 


whole force, Tekeli, who was ſet at their head, 


offered all ſubmiſſions to the Turk, and begged 
bis protection. Upon this that great war broke 
out, all fer on by the practices of the King of 


France; who, while he was perſecuting the Pro- 
teſtants in his own Kingdom, was at the ſame time 
Vol. II. e | encou- 


Anne. 
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1683. encouraging the rebellion of Hungary, and draw- 
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ing the Turk into Chriſtendom. |L need not en. WM the 
large further on a matter ſo well known as the ſuc 
ſiege of Vienna: Which, if it had been as wel vit 
proſecuted as it was firſt undertaken, the Town ima 
would have been certainly taken, and with that fam 
the Emperor and his family ruined. The King of Kin 
France drew a great army together near the fron- of t 
tier of Germany, and ſeemed to depend upon it inte 


that the Town would be taken; and that he would 80 
be called in by the Princes of Germany to prote& div. 


them, and upon that have been choſen Emperor. the) 


He at the ſame time ſent Humieres with an army 
into Flanders, upon a pretenſion to Aloſt, that 
would have ſeemed very ſtrange in any other Court 
but that. He had once poſſeſſed himſelf, during the 
war, of Aloſt: But afterwards he drew his troops 
out of it. So it not being in his hands when the 
peace of Nimeguen was made, no mention was 


made of reſtoring it. But now it was faid, that, s 
it being once in the King's hands by the right of bee 
his arms, it was till his, ſince he had not expreſsly er 
renounced it : Therefore he how demanded it, or run 
to have Luxembourg given him as an equivalent e. 
for it. Humieres finding no reſiſtance in the Spa- Ine 
niſh Netherlands, deſtroyed and ruined the coun- was 
try, beyond any thing it had felt during the whole ther 
war. This was the ſtate of affairs abroad at the and 
time of theſe trials. "Ie | | war 
All people thought we ſhould fee a Parliament 1 
preſently called, from which beth the King and Une 
the Duke might have expected every thing, that kno 
they could deſire: For the body of the nation was Seh 
yet ſo poſſeſſed with the belief of the plot, that Ji 
probably all elections would have gone as the Cour: } but 
directed, and ſcarce any of the other party wo and 
have had the courage, to have ſtood for an elccii- e 
on any where. But the King of France began + 
apprehend, that the King might grow ſo much ine wa 


maſter at home, that he would be no longer in. 
| : DE their 
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8 their management: And they foreſaw that, what 168 3. 
e ſucceſs ſoever the King might have in a Parliament WWW 
1 WT with relation to his own affairs, it was not to be 

n WM imagined but that a Houſe of Commons, at the 

it fame time that they ſhewed their ſubmiſſion to the/ 

f King, would both enable him to reſiſt the progreſs 

1- of the French arms, and addreſs to him to enter 

it into alliances with the Spaniards and the States. 

Id So the French made uſe of all their inſtruments to 

a divert our Court from calling a Parliament: And 

r. they got the King to conſent to their poſſeſſing 

yy WM themiclves of Luxembourg: For which, I was 

at told, they gave him 300000 l. But J have no cer- 


ut taioty of that. Lord Mountague told me of it, 
he and ſeemed to' believe it: And Lady Portſmouth 
ps WM valued her ſelf on this of Luxembourg as gained 
he by her; and called it the laſt ſervice the did the 
726 Court of France. 1 | | 
at, At this time I went over into France, chiefly to The au- 
of be out of the way, when I was fallen on almoſt in chor went 
ly Wi cvery libel : For new ſets of addreſſes were now hors of 
or running about the nation, with more heat and Fraace. 
ent WB felled eloquence in them than the former ones. 
pa- In all which the providential fire of New- Market 
un- vas ſet off with great pomp: And in many of 
ole them there were hard things ſaid of Lord Ruſſel 
the and his ſpeech, with inſinuations that looked to- 
Wards me. | e 8 

ent In France Rouvigny, who was the Lady Ruſſel's Charac- 
and uncle, ſtudied to get me to be much viſited and ter of 
chat kon. There my acquaintance with Marſhal Kuss, e 
Wa Sehomberg began: And by him I was acquainted there. 
that with Marſhal Bellefonds, who was a devout man, 
our: Wi but very weak. He read the Scriptures much, 
bd nd ſeemed to practiſe the virtues of the deſart in 
ech. dle midſt of that Court. I knew the Archbiſhop 
n 10 oe Rheims, who was a rough boiſterous man: He ' 
nde bemed to have good notions of the epiſcopal duty, 
nnn all things except that of the ſetting a good ex- 
ter emple to his Clergy : For he allowed himſelf in 

0 ) Q 2 liberties 
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1683. - liberties of all kinds. The Duke of Montauſier 
Wy was a pattern of virtue and ſincerity, if not too 


with a great profuſion of extraordinary reſpects: 
At which all people ftood amazed. Some thought, 


be preſented to that King, by the, Miniſter of Eng- 


could not hold from contradicting him, as often 


chiefly the King made him the Dauphin's gover- 


to write on his ſide, I was told a penſion would 


quickneſs of apprehenſion, and, was thought the 
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cynical in it. He was ſo far from. flattering the 
King, as all the reſt did moſt abjectly, that he 


as there was occaſion for it. And for that reaſon 


nor: To which, he told me, he had applied him- 
ſelf with great care, tho', he very. frankly added, 
without ſucceſs. - The exterior of the King was 
very. ſolemn: The firſt time I hapned to ſee hin 
was, when the news came of the raiſing the fiege 
of Vienna; with which, Schomberg told me, he 
was much ſtruck, for he did not look for it. While | 
I was. at Court, which was only for four or five 
days, one of the King's coaches. was ſent to wait 
on me, and the King ordered me to be well treat- 
ed by all about him, which upon that was done, 


it was to encourage the {ide againſt the Court, by 
this treatment of one then in _ diſgrace. Others 
more probably thought, that the. King, hearing! 
was a writer of hiſtory, had a mind to engage me 


be offered me. But I made no ſteps towards it: 
For tho? I was offered an audience of the King, | 
excuſed it, ſince I could not have the honour to 


land. I ſaw the Prince of Conde but once, tho! 
he intended to ſee me oftner. He had a great 


beſt judge in France both, of wit and learning 
He had read my- hiſtory of the Reformation, that 
was then- tranſlated into French, and ſeemed 
pleaſed with it. So were many of the great lau. 
yers; in particular Harlay, then Attorney Gene: 
ral, and now firſt Preſident of the Court of Parl. 
ament of Paris. The conteſts; with Rome were 
then very high; for the Aſſembly of the * Sf 
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had paſt ſome articles, very derogatory to the Pa- 1683: 
her pal authority: So many fancied, that matter might WWW 
too go to a rupture: And Harlay faid very publickly, 
the chat, if that ſhould happen, I had laid before them 
ny © good plan to copy from. | | | 
ften Bellefonds had ſo good an opinion of me, that 
00 WF he thought inſtances of devotion might have ſome 
ver- effect on me: So he made the Ducheſs La Valiere 
um- think, that ſhe might be an inſtrument in con- 
ic, Wi vetting me: And he brought a meſſage from her, 
as deſiring me to come to the grate to her. I was 
him twice there: And ſhe told me the ſteps of her con- 
lege verſion, and of her coming into that ſtrict order 
ic of the Carmelites, with great humility and much 
he Wi devotion. Treville, one of the Ducheſs of Or- 
ive WY leans's admirers, was fo ſtruck with her death, 
Wall chat he had lived in retreat from that time, and 
cal. WF was but newly come to appear again: He had 
one, great knowledge, with a true ſenſe of Religion: 
He ſeemed to groan under many of the corrupti- 
eh, ons of their Church. He and ſome others whom 
, by I knew of the Sorbon, chiefly Faur, Pique, and 
hers Brayer, ſeemed -to think thar almoſt every thing 
ng among them was out of order; and wiſhed for a 
me regular Reformation: Bur their notion, of the uni- 
ould Wl c of the Church, kept them ſtill in a communion 
that they ſeemed uneaſy in: And they ſaid very 
85 freely, they wondered how any one, that was once 


r 10 out of their communion, ſhould deſire to come 
8, back into ir. They were generally learned only in 25 
tho one point: Faur was the beſt read in eccleſiaſtical 
* hiſtory of any man I ſaw among them: Arid I ne- 


| ver knew any of that Church that underſtood the 
i" Wy >criptures ſo well as Pique did. They declared 


tat WW themſelves for aboliſhing the Papal authority, and 
med for reducing the Pope to the old Primacy again. 
* They ſpoke to me of the Biſhops of France, as 


men that were both vitious and ignorant: They 
| ſeemed now to be againft the Pope: But it was 
"cc oy only becauſe he was in the intereſts of the Houle 
had D | | 


1683. of Auſtria: For they would declare him infallible, 
— the next day after he ſnould turn to the intereſt of 
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France: So they expected no good, neither from 
the Court nor from the Clergy. I ſaw St. Amour, 
the author of the journal of what paſt at Rome, 
in the condemnation of the five propoſitions of 
Janſenius. He ſeemed to be a ſincere and worthy 
man, who had more judgment than either quick- 
neſs or learning. He told me, his whole lite had 
been one campaign againſt the Jeſuits; and {poke 
of them as the great plague of the Church. He 
lamented alſo that ſharpneſs of ſtile, with which 
his friend Arnauld treated the Proteſtants ; for 
which, he ſaid, both he and all his friends blamed 
him. I was carried by a Biſhop to the Jeſuits at 
St. Anthoine's. There I ſaw P. Bourdalou, eſ- 
teemed one of the greateſt preachers of the age, 
and one of the honours of his order. He was 2 
man of a ſweet temper, not at all violent againſt 
Proteſtants: On the contrary, he believed good 
men among them might be ſaved, which was a 
pitch of charity that 1 had never obſerved, in any 
of the learned of that Communion. I Was alſo 
once with P. de la Chaiſe, the King's Confeſſor, 
Who was a dry man. He told me, how great a 
man they would make me, if I would come over 
to them. . 3 vo 
This was my. acquaintance on the Popiſh ſide. 
I fay little of the Proteſtants. _ They came all to 
me: So I was well known among them. The 
method that carried over the men of the fineſt 
25 among them to Popery was this: They 
rought themſelves to doubt of the whole Chriſtian 
Religion: When that was once done, it ſeemed a 
more indifferent thing of what ſide or form they 
continued to be outwardly. The baſe practices of 
buying many over with penſions, and of driving 
others over with perpetual ill uſage and the acts of 
the higheſt injuſtice and violence, and the vile artifi- 
ges in bringing on and carrying ſo many proceſſes 
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againſt moſt of their Churches, as not compre- 168 3. 
| hended within the edict of Nantes, were a reproach wy 1 
both to the greatneſs of their King and to the | 

| juſtice of their Courts. Many new | edicts were 
coming out every day againſt them, which con- 
tradicted the edict of Nantes in the moſt expreſs. 


words poſſible: And yet to all theſe a ſtrange 


clauſe was added, That the King did not intend 
by them to recal, nor to go againſt any article of 
the edict of Nantes, which he would maintain in- 
violable. I knew Spanheim particularly, who was 
Envoy from the Elector of Brandenbourg, who is 
the greateſt critick of the age in all ancient learn- 
ing, and is with that a very able man in all affairs, 
and a frank cheerful man: Qualities that do not 
always meet in very learned men. After a few 
months ſtay I returned, and found both the King 
and Duke were highly offended, at the reception 


I had met with in France. They did not know 
what to make of it, and fancied there was ſome- 
thing hid under it. | 


The addreſſes had now gone round England. Affairs in 
The Grand Juries made after that high preſent- England. 


ments, againſt all that were eſteemed Whigs and 
Non-contormiſts. Great pains were taken to find 
out more witneſſes. Pardons and rewards. were: 
offered very freely. But none came in: Which 
made it evident, that nothing was ſo well laid, or 
brought ſo near execution, as the witneſſes had de- 


poſed: Otherwiſe people would have been croud- 


ing in for pardons. All people were apprehenſive 


of very black deſigns, when they ſaw Jefferies Jefferies 


and other 
* Jidges“ 
vitious, and was drunk every day; beſides a preferred 
drunkenneſs of fury in his temper, that looked like 


made Lord Chief Juſtice, who was ſcandalouſly 


Enthuſiaſm. He did not conſider the decencies of 


his poſt: Nor did he ſo much as affect to ſeem 
impartial, as became a Judge; but run out upon 


all accaſions into declamations, that did not be- 
come the Bar, much leſs the Bench. He was not 


Q 4 learned 


— 
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1683. learned in his profeſſion: And his eloquence, tho! 
1 copious, yet was neither correct nor agree. 
| able. Pemberton was turned out of the Common 
Pleas, and Jones was put in his place: And Jefte. I 


ries had three Judges joined with him in the Kings 
Bench, fit to ſit by him. 

The King ſent a new meſſage to ele City of 
London, requiring the Common Council to deli 
ver up their Charter, threatning them, that other: 
wiſe he would order the judgment to be entred, 
Upon this a great debate aroſe among them. Some 
were for their compliance, that they might prevent 

/ the prejudice. that would otherwiſe ariſe. On the 
other hand it was ſaid, that all freemen took an 
oath tg maintain the rights of their Corporation: 
So that it was. perjury in them to betray theſe, 
They ſaid, it was better to leave the matter to the 
King, than by any act of their own to deliver all 

So it was carried not to do it by a few voices, 

Upon that the judgment was entred: And the 
King ſeized on their liberties. Many of the Al- 
dermen and other officers were turned out: And 
- others were put in their places. So they continued 
for ſome time a City without a Charter, or a Com- 
mon Council: And the King named the magiſ- 
trates. New Charters were ſent to moſt of the 
Corporations, in which the King reſerved a power 


to himſelf, to turn out magiſtrates at his pleaſure. | 


This was done to make all ſure for a new election 


of Parliament, which came now under conſider- 
ation. | | 


168 84. Wh WAS a e in the at, that repealed the 


— . qriiennial bil}, which had paſt in the beginning of 
rhe - the troubles, whereby it was enacted that a Parlia- 


Parlia- ment ſnould meet every third year : But it had 


ment pro- none of thoſe. enforcing clauſes, in caſe ir did not 
| poſes, but meet, that were in the other act: And the third 
rejected. year from the Parliament of Oxford was now near 
an end. So, lince the King had declared he would 

1 8 govern 
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govern according to law, and in particular that 168 4. 
he would have frequent Parliaments, for which hee 


had ſpecial thanks given him in many of the ad- 
dreſſes, it was propoſed that a Parliament ſhould 
be called. A war ſeemed like to break out in 
Flanders; where the Spaniards, how ill ſoever they 
were prepared for it, had declared war, upon the 


French troops poſſeſſing themſelves of Dixmuyd 


and Courtray. The Prince of Orange was preſſing 
the States to go into a new war, rather than let 


Luxembourg be taken. But this was much op- 


poſed by the Town of Amſterdam. The calling 
a new Parliament here, and England's engaging, 
as all believed they might do, would be an effectual 
reſtraint on the French. But the King had con- 
ſented to let Luxembourg fall into their hands: 
So it was apprehended that the Parliament might 
fall upon that, which was the only point that could 
occaſion any difference between the Kingand them. 
It was alſo ſaid, that it was fit all the Charters 
ſhould be firſt brought in, and all the Corporati- 
ons new. modelled, before the Parliament ſhould 
be called. The prerogative lawyers pretended, 
that the prerogative was indeed limited by nega- 
tive and prohibiting words, but not by affirmative 
words. Lord Halifax told me, he preſſed this all 
he could; but there was a French intereſt work- 
ing ſtrongly againſt it: So the thoughts of a Par- 
liament at that time were laid afide. The Scotch 
priſoners were ordered to be ſent down to be 
tried in Scotland. This was fad news to them: 
For the boots there are a ſevere torture. Baillie 
had reaſon to expect the worſt uſage: He was 
carried to Newgate in the morning that Lord 
Ruſſel was tried, to ſee if he could be per- 
ſuaded to be a witneſs againſt him. Every thing 
that could work on him was made uſe of, but 


* 


LEES). 


I paſſed 


al in vain: So they were reſolved to uſe him ſe- _ 


y! 
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1684. : T' paſſed' lightly over the ſuſpicions that were 
raiſed. upon Lord Eſſex's death, when I mention- 


of 


Suſpicions ed that matter. This winter the buſineſs was 


—— brought to a trial: A boy and a girl did report, 


murdered. that they heard great crying in his lodgings, and 


that they ſaw a bloody razor flung out at window, 
which was taken up by a woman, that came out 
of the Houſe where he was lodged. Theſe chil- 


dren reported this confidently that very day, when 


they. went to their ſeveral homes: They were both 
about ten or twelve years old. The boy went 
backward and forward in his ſtory, ſometimes at- 
firming it, and at other times denying it: But his 
father had an office in the Cuſtom Houſe : So it 
was thought, he prevailed with him to deny it in 
open Court. But the girl ſtood firmly to her ſto- 
ry. The ſimplicity of the children, together with 


the ill opinion that was generally had ot the Court, 


inclined many to believe this. As ſoon as his La- 
dy heard of it, ſhe ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be 
made about it; and ſent what ſhe found to me, to 


whom ſhe had truſted all the meſſages, that had 


paſt between her Lord and her, while he was in 


the Tower. When I peruled all, I thought there 


was not a colour to found any proſecution on; 


which ſne would have done with all poſſible zeal, 


if ſhe had found any appearances of truth in the 


matter. Lord Eſſex had got into an odd ſet of ex- 


traordinary principles: And in particular he 
thought, a man was the maſter of his own life; 
and ſeemed to approve of what his wife's great 
grandfather, the Earl of Northumberland, did, 
who ſhot himſelf in the Tower after he was ar- 


raigned. He had alſo very black fits of the ſpleen. 


But at that time one Braddon, whom I had known 
for ſome years, for an honeſt but enthuſiaſtical 


man, hearing of theſe ſtories, reſolved to carry the 
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he thought he was bound to proſecute the matter. 1684. 
['defired him to come no more near me, ſince g 


was ſo poſitive. He talked of the matter ſo pub- 
lickly, that he was taken up for ſpreading falſe, 
news, to alienate people's hearts from the King. 
He was tried. upon it. Both the children owned, 
that they had reported the matter as he had talked 
it; the boy ſaying: then, that it was a lie. Brad- 
don had deſired the boy to ſet it all under his hand, 
tho! with that he charged him to write nothing but 


the truth This was called a ſuborning : And he 


was fined for it in 2000 l. But I go next to a trial 
of more importance. ns 


Howard was the only evidence againſt the pri- Sidney's 
ſoners of better rank; for they had no communi- rial. 


cation with the other witneſſes. So other things 


were to be found out as ſupplements to ſupport it. 
Sidney was next brought to his trial. A Jury Was 


returned, conſiſting for moſt part of very mean 


perſons. Men's pulſes were tried beforehand, to 
ſee how tractable they would be. One Parry, a 
violent man, guilty of ſeveral murders, was not 
only pardoned, but was now made a Juſtice of 
Peace, for his officious meddling and violence. 
He told one of the Duke's ſervants, thinking that 
ſuch. a one was certainly of their party, that he 
had ſent in a great many names of jurors, who 
were {ure men: That perſon told me this himſelf. 
Sidney excepted to their not being freeholders. But 
Jefferies, ſaid, that had been over- ruled in Lord 
Ruſſel's caſe: And therefore he over- ruled it; and 


would not ſo much as ſuffer Sidney to read the 


ſtatute. This was one of his bold ſtrains. Lord 


Ruſſel was tried at the Old-Baily, where the Jury 


conſiſted of Londoners : And there indeed the 
contrary practice had prevailed, upon the reaſon 
before mentioned; for the merchants. are ſuppoſed 
to be rich: But this trial was in Middleſex, where 
the contrary practice had not prevailed; for in a 


county a man who is no frecholder is ſuppoſed to 
125 n ee 33 be 
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1684.” be poor. Bur Jefferies ſaid on another occaſion, 
AAS why might not they make precedents to the ſuc. 


ceeding times, as well as thoſe who had gone be- 
fore them had made precedents” for them? The 
witneſſes of the other parts of the plot were now 
brought out again to make a ſhew; for they knew 


nothing of Sidney. Only they faid, that they had 


heard of a Council of fix, and that he was one of 


them. ' Yet even in that they contradicted one 


another ; Rumſey ſwearing that he had it from 
Weſt, and Wet ſwearing that he had it from 


Him; which was not obſerved till the trial came 
out. If it had been obſerved ſooner, perhaps Jef- 


feeries would have ordered it to be ſtruck out; as 


; / 


he did all that Sidney had objected upon the point 
of the Jury, becauſe they were not freeholders. 
Howard gave his evidence, with a preface that 
had become a pleader better than a witneſs. He 
obſerved the uniformity of truth, and that all the 
parts of his evidence and theirs met together as two 


rallies. After this a book was produced, which 


Sidney had been writing, and which was found in 
his cloſet, -in anſwer to Filmer's book entitled Pa- 
triarcha: by which Filmer afferted the divine right 


of monarchy, upon the eldeſt ſon's ſucceeding to 


the authority of the father. It was a book of ſome 


name, but fo poorly writ, that it was ſomewhat 


ſtrange that Sidney beſtowed ſo much pains in an- 
fwering it. In this anſwer he had aſſerted, that 
Princes had their power from the people with re- 


ſtrictions and limitations; and that they were lia. 


ble to the Juſtice of the people, if they abuſed 


their power to the prejudice of the ſubjects, and 


againſt eſtabliſhed laws. This by an Innuendo 
was faid to be an evidence to prove, that he was 


1 a plot againſt the King's life. And it was in- 
fiſte. 


on, that this ought to ſtand as a ſecond wit- 
nefs. © The Earls of Clare, Angleſey, and ſome 
others with myſelf, depoſed what Lord Howard 
bad faid;- denying there was any plot. Blake, 4 
ET” | uraper, 


2 
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", draper, depoſed; that having aſked him when he 1684. 
was to have his pardon, he anſwered, not till tage 
5 drudgery of ſwearing was over. Howard had alſo 
N gone to Sidney's houſe, and had aſſured his ſer- 


Ms vants that there was nothing againſt him, and had 

ad deſired them to bring his goods to his. own houſe, EY 
of Sidney ſnewed, how improbable it was that How- 

1 ard, who could not raiſe five men, and had not 

in five ſhillings. to pay them, ſhould be taken into- 

"mn ſuch, conſultations, As for the book, it was nor 

= proved to be writ by him; for it was an adjudged | 

15 caſe in capital matters, that a ſimilitude of hands 


was not a legal proof, tho' it was in civil matters: 
ne That whatever was in. thoſe papers, they were his 
own private thoughts, and ſpeculations. of govern; 


ir ment,. never communicated to, any : It. was alſo 
Jo evident, chat the book had been writ ſome years 
he ago: So that could not be pretended to be a proof 
10 of a late plot: The book was not finiſhed: So it 
þ could not be known how it would end: A man 


in writing againſt Atheiſm, who ſets out the ſtrength 
of it, if he does not finiſh his anſwer, could not 


* be concluded an Atheiſt, becauſe there was fuch-a 

i Chapter in his book. Jefferies interrupted him 

e otſten very rudely, probably to put him in a paſſion, 

at to which he was ſubject: But he maintained his 
X temper to admiration. Finch aggravated the mat» _ 
4 ter of the book, as a proof of his intentions, pre- 
2 tending it was an overt · act; for he ſaid, ſcribere 

15 eſt agere.“ Jefferies delivered it as law, and ſaid, 
TY that all. the Judges were of the ſame. mind, That 

d if there were two witneſſes, the one to the: treaſonz 

10 the other only to a circumſtance, ſuch as the buy- 

No ing a knife, theſe made the two witneſſes, which 

„ WW the fiatute required in caſes of treaſon. In con- 

t. cluſion, Sidney was caſt. And ſome days after he 
ewas brought to Court to receive ſentence. He then 
4 went over his objections to the evidence againſt 

4 him, in which Judge Withins interrupted him, and 
r by a ſtrange indecency gave him, the lie in open 


Court. 
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1684. Court. But he bore it patiently. He ſent to Lord 
Www Halifax, who was his nephew by marriage, a paper 


His exe- riffs > 


to be laid before the King, containing the main 
ports of his defence: Upon which he appealed to 

e King, and deſired he would review the whole 
matter. Jefferies upon that in his furious way 
faid, either Sidney muſt die, or he muſt die. His 
execution was refpited for three weeks, the trial 
being univerſally cried-out on, as a piece of moſt 
enormous injuſtice. When he ſaw the warrant of 
his execution, he expreſſed no concern at it. And 
the change that was now in his temper, amazed all 
that went to him. He told the Sheriffs that brought 
it, he would not expoſtulate upon any thing on his 
own account; (for the world was now nothing to 
him ;) but he deſired, they would conſider how 
guilty they were of his blood, who had not return- 
ed a fair Jury, but one packt, and as they were 
directed by the King's Solicitor : He ſpoke this 
to them, not for his own ſake, but for their ſake. 
One of the Sheriffs was ſtruck with this, and wept. 
He told it-to a perſon, from whom Tillotſon had 
it, who told it me. Sidney wrote a long vindica- 
tion of himſelf, (which I read,) and ſummed up 
the ſubſtance of it in a paper that he gave the She- 
But, ſuſpecting they might ſuppreſs it, he 
gave a copy of it to a friend. It was a fortnight 
before it was printed, tho* we had all the ſpeeches 
of thoſe who died for the Popiſh plot printed the 
very next day. But, when it was underſtood that 
written copies of Sidney's ſpeech were going about, 
it was alſo printed. In it he ſhewed his innocence ; 
that Lord Howard was an infamous perſon, and 
that no credit was due to him: Yet he did not de- 
ny the matter he ſwore. againſt him. As for his 
book, he ſhewed what reaſon all Princes had to 
abhor Filmer's maxims: For if primogeniture from 
Noah was the ground ſettled by God for monar- 
chy, then all the Princes now in the world were 
Ulurpers : None claiming by that pedigree, 4 
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this primogeniture being only in one perſon. He 1684. 


id, ſince God did not now by any declaration o.. 


his will, as of old by Prophets, mark out ſuch or 
ſuch perſons for Princes, they could have no title, 
but what was founded on law and compact: And 
this was that in which the difference lay between 


lawful Princes and Uſurpers: If poſſeſſion was a 


donation from God, (which Filmer had ſubſtituted 
to the conceit of primogeniture,) then every proſ- 
perous U ſurper had a good right. He concluded 
with a prayer, that the nation might be preſerved 
from idolatry and tyranny. And he ſaid, he re- 
joyced that he ſuffered for the old cauſe, in which 
he was ſo early engaged. Theſe laſt words fur- 
niſhed much matter to the ſcriblers of that time. 
In his impriſonment he ſent for ſome Independent 


preachers, and expreſſed to them a deep remorſe 


for his paſt ſins, and great confidence in the mer- 
cies of God. And indeed he met death with an 
unconcernedneſs, that became one who had ſet up 


Marcus Brutus for his pattern. He was but a verx 


few minutes on the Scaffold at Tower Hill: He 
ſpoke little, and prayed very ſhort: And his head 


was cut off at one bloc. 


At this time an accident happened, that ſurpriſed Mon- 


boch the Court and City; and which, if well ma- mouth 
came in, 


1 


naged, might probably have produced great ef- and was 


fects. The Duke of Monmouth had lurked in patdoned. 


England all this ſummer, and was then deſigning 
to go beyond ſea, and to engage in the Spaniſh 


ſervice. The King ſtill loved him paſſionately; 


Lord Halifax, ſeeing matters run ſo much further 
than he apprehended, thought that nothing could 
ſtop that ſo effectually, as the bringing the Duke 
of Monmouth again into favour. That Duke 
writ to the King ſeveral letters, penned with an 
extraordinary force. Lord Halifax drew them all, 


as he himſelf told me, and ſhewed me his own 


draughts of them. By theſe the King was molli⸗ 
hed,” and reſolved to reſtore him again to bis fa- 
L VOUr. 


4 1684. vobt. It ſtuck much at the confeſſion that he was 
koyn— tomake. The King promiſed, that no uſe ſhould 


ſures of the town. The laſt day of the term was 
very near, in which all the priſoners. were to be 


days. And if he had followed this, probably it 
would have given a great turn to affairs. The 


kim. The Duke of Monmouth, as was agreed, 

made an humble confeſſion of his offences in ge- 

neral words to the King; and made a complement Not 

do the Duke, and begg'd that he would intercede fü 
with the King to pardon him. The King received 


party: He uſed him more tenderly than he had 
done formerly. The Duke put on an outward ap- WM 1; 
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be made of it: But he ſtood on it, that he muſt 
tell him the whole truth of the matter. Upon 
which he conſented to ſatisfy the King. But he 
would ſay nothing to the Duke, more than to aſk 
his pardon in a general complement. Lord Hali. 
fax had preſſed. him earneſtly upon his firſt appear. 
ance to be ſilent, and for a while to bear the cen- 


diſcharged according to the Habeas Corpus a; 
That would ſhew he had diſcovered nothing to 
theit prejudice. So that all diſcourſes concerning 
his confeſſion and diſcoveries would vaniſh in a few 


King ſpoke nothing of the reconciliation to the 
Duke of York, till the day before it was to be 
done. He was much ſtruck with it: But the King by 
was poſitive. Yet the Duke's creatures in the Ca- 


" : K 
binet Council moved, that for form's ſake he ſhould = 
Be: for ſome days put in the Tower. The King — 


cut that off by ſaying, he had promiſed to pardon the 


him with a fondneſs that confounded all the Duke's 


pearance of being very well pleaſed with eit. The his 

ang ſaid Klann, BY that James (for ſo he called WF be 
him): had: confirmed all that Howard had ſworn. to 
This was carried to the Duke of Monmouth, who 
denied he had ever ſaid any ſuch thing; adding W ki 


that Lord Howard was a liar and a rogue: And co 


this was ſet round the Town by his creatures, wiv ch 
run with it from Coffee-Houſe to . 
GOV | | 6 
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The next Gazette mentioned, that the King had 1684. 
pardoned him upon his confeſſing the late plot. 


Lord Halifax preſſed the Duke of Monmouth to 
pals that over, and to impute it to the importu- 
nity of his enemies, and to the King's ecaſineſs: 
But he could not prevail. Yet he ſaid little till 
his pardon was paſt. But then he openly denied, 
that he had confeſſed the plot. By that he engag- 


ed himſelf in a plain contradiction to what the 
King had ſaid. Some were brought by the Duke to 


the King, who confirmed, they had heard the Duke 
of Monmouth ſay, that he had not confeſſed the 
plot: Upon which the King ordered him to give 
à confeſſion of it under his hand. Lord Halifax 


preſſed him to write a letter to the King, acknowW- 


kdging he had confeſſed the plot. Plot was a ge- 
neral word, that might ſignify as much or little as 
2 man pleaſed: They had certainly dangerous con- 


ſultations among them, which might be well called 


plots. He ſaid, the ſervice he might do his friends 


by ſuch. a general letter, and by his gaining the 
King's, heart upon it, would quickly balance the 
ſeming prejudice that ſuch a general acknowledg- 
ment * bring them under, which could do 
them no hurt. Upon that he got him to write a 
letter to that purpoſe which he carried to the 
King. And the King was ſatisfied. But the Duke 


of Monmouth, whether of himſelf, or upon the 


luggeſtion of others, reflected on what he had done, 
and thought it a baſe thing. Tho' this was no 
evidence, yet he thought it might have an influ- 
ence on Juries, to make them believe every thing 


that might be ſworn by other witneſſes, when from 
his confeſſion they were poſſeſſed with a 


general 


belief of-the plot. So he went full of ungalineſs 

to the King, and deſired he might have his letter 

again, in the terms of an agony like deſpair. The 

King gave it back, but preſſed him vehemently to, 

comply with his deſire: And among other things But ſoon 

the Duke of Monmouth faid, that the King uſed — * 
C Is, + this 


Yor, II. 


raced. 
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1684. this expreſſion, If you do not yield in this you will 
— ruin me. Yet he was firm. So the King forbid 


him the Court, and ſpoke of him more ſeverely 
than he had ever done formerly. He was upon 


this more valued, and truſted by his own party than 


ever, After ſome days he went beyond ſea: And 
after a ſhort concealment he appeared publickly in 


Holland, and was treated by the Prince of Orange 
with a very particular reſpect. 


The Prince had come for a few days to England 
after the Oxford Parliament, and had much pri. 
vate diſcourſe with the King at Windſor. The 
King aſſured him, that he would keep things quiet, 
and not give way to the Duke's eagerneſs, as long 


as he lived: And added, he was confident, when- 


ever the Duke ſhould come to reign, he would be ſo 
reſtleſs and violent, that he could not hold it four 


years to an end. This I had from the Prince's 
- own mouth. Another paſſage was told me by the 


Earl of Portland. The King ſhewed the Prince 


one of his ſeals; and told him, that whatever he | 


might write to him, if the letter was not ſealed 
with that ſeal, he was to look on it as only drawn 
from him by importunity. The reaſon for which 
I mention that in this place is, becauſe, tho? the 
King wrote ſome terrible letters to the Prince 


_ againſt the countenance he gave to the Duke of 
Monmouth, yet they were not ſealed with that 


ſeal; from which the Prince inferred, that the 
King had a mind that he ſhould keep him about 
him, and uſe him well. And the King gave or- 
ders, that in all the entries that were made in the 
Council books of this whole buſineſs, nothing 
ſhould be left on record that could blemiſh him. 


Hamden's Hamden was now the only man of the fix that 


trial. 


was left. Yet there was nothing but Howard's 


evidence againſt him, without ſo much as any cir- 


cumſtance to ſupport it. So fince two witneſſes W 
were neceſlary to treaſon, (whereas one was enough 
for a miſdemeanor, ) he was indicted of a miſde- 


meanor, 
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meanor, tho' the crime was either treaſon or no- 1684. 
thing. Jefferies, upon Howard's evidence, charg- wy 
ed the Jury to bring him in guilty ; Otherwiſe, he 
told them, they would diſcredit all that had been 
done before. So they brought him in guilty. And 
the Court ſet 400001. fine on him, the moſt ex- 
trayagant fine that had ever been ſet for a miſde- 
meanor in that Court. It amounted indeed to an 
impriſonment for life. 
me time in the ſpring eighty four, Halloway Hallo- 
was taken in the Welt-Indies, and ſent over. He v2y's ex- 
was under an outlawry for treaſon. The Attor- One 
| ney General offered him a trial, if he deſired it. 
But he was prevailed on, by the hope of a pardon, 
to ſubmit and confeſs all he knew. He ſaid, he 1 
was drawn into ſome meetings, in which they con- "I 
ſulted how to raiſe an inſurrection, and that he 4 
and two more had undertaken to manage a de- 
ſign for ſeizing on Briſtol, with the help of ſome 
that were to come to them from Taunton : Bur 
he added, that they had never made any progreſs 
in it. He ſaid, at their meetings at London, Rum- 
ſey and Weſt were often talking of lopping the 
King and the Duke: But that he had never en- 
tred into any diſcourſe with them upon that ſub- 
ject: And he did not believe, there were above 
five perſons that approved of it. Theſe were Weſt, 
Rumſey, Rumbold, and his brother: The fifth 
perſon is not named in the printed relation. Some 
ſaid, it was Ferguſon: Others ſaid, it was Good- 
enough. Halloway was thought by the Court not 
to be ſincere in his confeſſion. And fo, ſince what 
he had acknowledged made himſelf very guilty, he . 
was executed, and died with a firm conſtancy. He » + 
ſnewed great preſence of mind. He obſerved the 
x partiality that was evident in managing this plot, 
different from what had appeared in managing the 
S Popiſh plot. The fame men who were called 
rogues, when they ſwore againſt Papiſts, were loo e- 
on.as honeſt men, when they turned their evi- 
' 3 dence. 
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.1684. dence againſt Proteſtants. » In all his anſwers t 
a> the Sheriffs, who at the place of execution troubled 


Arm- 
firong's 
death, 


him with many impertinent queſtions, he anſwered 


them with ſo much life, and yet with ſo much 
: temper, that it appeared he was no ordinary man, 
His ſpeech was ſuppreſſed for ſome days: But it 
broke out at laſt. In it he expreſſed a deep ſenſe 
of Religion: His prayer was an excellent compo- 
ſure. The credit of the Rye- Plot received a great 


blow by his confeſſion. All that diſcourſe about 
an inſurrection, in which the day was ſaid to be 


ſet, appeared now to be a fiction; ſince Briſtol had 
been ſo little taken care of, that three perſons had 
only undertaken to diſpoſe people to that deſign, 
but had not yet let it out to any of them. So that i 
was plain, that after all the ſtory they had made of 
the plot, it had gone no further, than that a com- 
- pany of ſeditious and inconſiderable perſons, were 
framingamong themſelves ſome treaſonable ſchemes, 
that were never likely to come to any thing; wh. 
that Rumſey and. Weſt had puſhed on the execra- 
ble defign of the aſſaſſination, in which, tho' there 
were few that agreed to it, yet too many bad 


heard it from them, who were both ſo fooliſh, and 


ſo wicked, as not to diſcover them. 

But if the Court loft much by the death of 
«Halloway, whom they had brought from the Wett- 
Indies, they loſt much more by their proceeding: 
-againit Sir Thomas Armſtrong, who was ſurpriſed 
at Leyden, by virtue of a warrant, that Chudieigh 
the King's Envoy had obtained from the States, 
for ſeizing on ſuch as ſhould fly out of England on 
the account of the plot. So the Scout at Leyden, 
for 5000 gilders, ſeized on him; and delivered 


him to Chudleigh, who ſent him over in great 


haſte. Armſtrong in that confuſion forgot to claim 
that he was a native of the States: For he was 
born at Nimeguen: And that would have obliged 
- the Dutch to have protected him, as one of their 
natural born ſubjects. He was: truſted in ever) 


1 thing 
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thing by the Duke of Monmouth: And he having 1684. 
led a very vitious life, the Court hoped that he, — 


not being able to bear the thoughts of dying, 
would Akeover every thing. He ſhewed ſuch a 
dejection of mind, while he was concealing him- 
ſelf before he eſcaped out of England, that Ham- 
den, who ſaw him at that time, told me, he believ- 
ed he would certainly do any thing that would ſave 
his life. Let all were diſappointed in him: For 
when he was examined before the Council, he ſaid, 
he knew of no plot but the Popiſh plot: He de- 
fired, he might have a fair trial for his life: That 
was all he aſked. He was loaded with irons; tho! 
that was not ordinary for a man who had ſerved in 
ſuch poſts, as to be Lieutenant of the firſt-troop of 
guards, and Gentleman of the horſe to the King. 
There was nothing againſt him, but what Rumſey 
and Shepherd had ſworn of the diſcourſes at Shep- 
herd's, for which Lord Ruſſel had ſuffered. But 
by this time the credit of the witneſſes was fo blaſt- 
ed, that it ſeems the Court was afraid that Juries 
would not now be fo eaſy as they had been. The 
thing that Rumſey had ſworn againſt him ſeemed 
not very credible : For he ſwore. that at the firſt 
meeting, Armſtrong undertook to go and view the 
guards in order to the ſeizing them; and that upon 
a view he ſaid at a ſecond meeting, that the thing 
was very feaſible. But Armſtrong, who had com- 
manded the guards ſo long, knew every thing that 
related to them ſo well, that without ſuch a tran- 
lent view, he could of the ſudden have anſwered 
every thing relating to them. The Court had a 
mind to proceed in a ſummary way wich him, that 
he ſhould by the hurry of it be deprived of ſaying 
any thing that could fave him. He was now in 
an outlawry : But tho” the ſtatute was expreſs, that 
if an outlawed perſon came in at any time within 
the year, he was to have a trial notwithſtanding 
his outlawry ; it was pretended in anſwer to this, 
that he not coming in, but being taken, had not a 

e right 
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1684. right to the benefit of the ſtatute. But there were 
wo ſeveral months of the year yet to run. And ſince a 


trial was a demand founded on natural juſtice, he 
inſiſted on it. And when he was brought to the 
King's bench bar, and aſked what he had to ſay why 
ſentence ſhould not be executed, he claimed the 


benefit of the ſtatute. He ſaid, he had yet, when 


he was taken, ſeveral months to deliberate upon 


his coming in: And the ſeizing on him before his 


time was out, ought not to bar him a right that the 
law gave him. He alſo mentioned Halloway, to 
whom a trial was offered the former term, And, 
ſince it was a poin: of law, he deſired Council might 
be heard to argue it. Jefferies rejected all this; 
He ſaid, the King might either offer a trial or not, 
as he ſaw cauſe : And he refuſed to hear Council: 
Which being demanded upon a point of law, the 
denying it was thought a very impudent piece of 
injuſtice. And when Armſtrong inſiſted, that he 


aſked nothing but the law, Jefferies in his brutal 


way ſaid, he ſhould have, it to the full; and ſo or- 
dered his execution within ſix days. And the lay 
was executed on him with the utmoſt rigor : For 


he was carried to Tyburn on a ledge, and waz 


quartered, and his quarters were ſet up. His car- 
riage, during his impriſonment and at his death, 
was far beyond what could have been imagined, 
He turned himſelf wholly to the thoughts of God, 
and of another ſtate ; and was praying continually. 
He rejoiced, that he was brought to die in ſuch a 
manner, He ſaid, it was ſcarce poſſible for him to 


have been awaken'd into a due ſenſe of his ſins by 


any other method, His pride and his reſentment: 
were then fo entirely conquered, that one who fav 


him faid to me, that it was not eaſy to think it was | 


the fame perſon whom he had known formerly. 

e received the Sacrament ; and died in ſo good 
a temper, and with ſo much quiet in his mind, 
and fo ſerene a deportment, that we have ſcarce 


known in our time a more eminent inſtance of the 


grace 


of King CHARLES II. 


grace and mercy of God. Armſtrong in his laſt paper 1684. 
denied, that he ever knew of any deſign againſt = 


the King's, or the Duke's life, or was in any plot 
againſt the government. There were no remarks 
publiſhed on his ſpeech, which it was believed the 
Court ordered: For they ſaw how much ground 
they had loſt by this ſtretch of law, and how little 
they had gained by his death. One paſlage in it, 
was the occaſion of their ordering no ſuch reflec- 
tions to be made on it, as had been made on the 
other ſpeeches. The King had publiſhed a ſtory 
all about the Court, and had told it to the foreign 
Miniſters, as the reaſon of this extream ſeverity 
againſt Armſtrong : He ſaid, that he was ſent over 
by Cromwell to murder him beyond ſea, and that 
he was warned of it, and challenged him on it; 
and that upon his confeſſing it, he had promiſed 
him never to ſpeak of it any more, as long as he 
| lived. So the King, counting him now dead in 
law, thought he was free from that promiſe. Arm- 
ſtrong took this heavily: And in one paper which 
| ſaw, writ in his own hand, the reſentments upon 
it were ſharper than I thought became a dying pe- 
nitent, So, when that was repreſented to him, he 
changed it: And in the paper he gave the Sheriffs, 
he had ſoftned it much. But yer he ſhewed the 
falſhood of that report : For he never went beyond 
ſea but once, ſent by the Karl of Oxford, and ſome 
other Cavaliers, with a conſiderable preſent to the 
King in money, which he delivered ; and brought 
| back letters of thanks from the King to thoſe who 
made the preſent. But Cromwell having a hint of 
this clapt him up in priſon, where he was kept al- 
moſt a year. And upon the merit of that ſervice, 
he was'made a Captain of horſe ſoon after the Re- 
ſtoration. When Jefferies came to the King at 
- Windfor ſoon after this trial, the King took a ring 
of good value from his finger, and gave it him for 
theſe ſervices : The ring upon that was called his 
blood ſtone. The King gave him one advice, 
RE, e which 
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1684. which was ſome what extraordinary from a King to 
2 judge; but it was not the leſs neceſſary to him: 


Great ſe- 
verity in 
Scotland. 


The King ſaid, it was a hot ſummer, and he was 
going the circuit, he therefore deſired he would not 
drink too much. With this I leave the affairs of 
England to look towards Scotland. 


Great pains were taken there to make a further 


diſcovery of the negotiation, between the Engliſh 
and the Scots. A Gentleman, who had been at 


Bothwell-Bridge, was ſent over by the Cargillites to 


ſome of their friends in Holland: And he carried, 
with him ſome letters writ in an odd cant, He 
was ſeized at Newcaſtle together with his letters; 
and was ſo frighted, that he was eaſily managed to 
pretend to. diſcover any thing, that was ſuggeſted 


to him. But he had yever been at London: So he 


could ſpeak of that negotiation but upon hearſay, 


His ſtory was ſo ill laid together, that the Court 
was aſhamed to make any uſe of it: But it turned 
heavily on-himſelf, for he went mad upon it. Two 
others came in, and charged Sir Hugh Campbell 
of Ceſnock, an antient Gentleman of a good eſtate, 
that he had ſet on the rebellion of Bothwell-Bridge, 
and had chid them for deſerting it. Upon this he 
was brought toa trial. In Scotland the law allows 
of an exculpation, by which the priſoner is ſuffer- 
ed, before his trial, to prove the thing to be impoſ- 
ſible. This was prayed «by that Gentleman, who 


had full proofs of his being elſewhere, and at 


a great diſtance from the place, at that time. But 
that is a favour which the Court may grant, or 
not: So that was denied him. The firſt witnels 


that was examined at his trial began with a general 


ſtory: And when he came to that, in which the 


pPriſoner was concerned, Campbell charged him to 


look him full in the face, and to conſider well what 
he was to ſay of him; for he took God to witnels, 


he never ſaw his face before, as far as he could re- 


ſtopt; and aid, he could lay nothing of him, Thc 


member. Upon that the witneſs was ftruck, and 


Earl 
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Earl of Perth was then Juſtice General, and offered. 1 684. 
to lead him into his ſtory. But the Jury ſtopft 


that; and ſaid, that he upon his oath had declared 
he knew nothing of the priſoner, and that after 
that they could have no regard to any thing that 


he might ſay. Upon which ſome ſharp. words 


paſſed between Lord Perth and them, in which, 
he ſhewed how ready he was to ſacrifice juſtice and, 
innocent blood to his ambition. And that was yet 
groſſer in this caſe ; becauſe his brother was pro- 
miſed that Genzleman's eſtate, when it ſhould be, 
confiſcated. The ſecond witneſs ſaid nothing, but, 


ſeemed confounded : So Campbell was acquitted. - 


by the Jury, but was ſtill kept in priſon. Theſe 


witneſſes were again examined before the Council: 


And they adhered to their firſt depoſition againſt - 


the priſoner. The law in Scotland is very ſevere. 
againſt falſe witneſſes, and treats them as felons. 
But the government .there would not- diſcourage- 
ſuch practices; of which, when they ſhould be 
more lucky, they intended to make good ule. The 
Circuits weat round the Country, as was directed 


by the Proclamation of the former year. Thoſe 


| who were moſt guilty compounded the matter, and. 


paid liberally to a creature of the Lord Chancel- 
lor's, that their names might be left out of the 


- citations. Others took the teſt: And that freed 


them from all further trouble. They ſaid openly, 
that it was againſt their conſcience ; but they ſaw 
they could not live in Scotland unleſs they took 
it. Others obſerved, that the ſeverity which the 
Preſbyterians formerly had uſed, forcing all peo- 


| ple to take their covenant, was now returned back 
on them in this teſt, that they were thus forced to 


take. 


exact in his payments, both of the ſoldiers and o 


the penſions: So his party became the ſtrongeſt. 


Lord Aberdeen's method was this; He writ up 
— 2 > | letters 


249. 


In che mean while a great breach was formed, à breach 
and appeared on all occaſions, between the Earls in the 


of Aberdeen and Queenſbury. The latter was very. ae 
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1684. letters to the Duke of all affairs, and offered expe· 
V dients, which he pretended were concerted at Edin- 


burgh ; and ſent with them the draughts of ſuch 
letters, as he deſired ſhould be ſent down from the 
King. But theſe expedients were not concerted, as 
he ſaid : They were only his own conceits. Lord 


_ Queenſbury, offended with this, let the Duke un- 


derſtand how he had been deceived. So an order 
was fent down, that all expedients ſhould be con- 


certed by a Junto, conſiſting of Lord Queenſbury's 
_ creatures. Lord Aberdeen ſaw that by this he 


— 


eame to ſignify little: And ſeeing he was loſing 
| nas at Court, he intended to recover himſelf a 
i 


ttle with the people. So he refolved for the fu- 
ture to keep to the law, and not to go beyond ir. 
And ſuch was the fury of that time, that this was 
called moderation and popularity. The Churches 
were now all well kept by the men: But their 
wives not being named in the act of Parliament, 
none of them went to Church. The matter was 


laid before the Council : And a debate aroſe upon 
itz whether, man and wife making one perſon in 


law, huſbands ſhould not be fined for their wife's 
offence, as well as for their own. Lord Aberdeen 
ſtood upon this, that the act did not mention the 
wives : It did indeed make the huſbands liable to 
a fine, if their wives went to Canventisles; for 
they had it in their power to reſtrain them : And 
fince the law provided in the one caſe, that the 
hufband would ſuffer for his wife's fault, but had 


made no proviſion in the other caſe, as to their 


going to Church, he thought the fining them on 
that account could not be legally done. Lord 
Queenſbury was for every thing that would bring 
money into the treaſury : So, ſince in thoſe parts, 
the Ladies had for many years withdrawn wholly 
from the Churches,. he reckaned the ſetting fines 
on their huſbands to the rigour, would make all 
the eſtates of the Country be at mercy ; for the 


| felling them outright would not have anſwered 


this demand, for the offences of ſo many * 
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The Earl of Perth ſtruck in with this, and ſeemed 1684. 


could not be governed, but with the extremity of 
rigour 3 and that they were irreconcileable enemies 
to the King and the Duke, and that therefore they 
ought to be extirpated. The Miniſtry in Scotland 
being thus divided, they referred the deciſion of 
the point to the King: And Lord Perth came up 
to have his reſolution upon it. The King deter- 
mined againſt the Ladies: Which was thought 
very indecent; for in dubious caſes the nableneſs 


of a Prince's temper ſhould always turn him to the 


merciful fide. This was the leſs expected from 
the King, who had all his life time expreſſed as 
great a neglect of women's conſciences, as regard 
tor their perſons. 


to ſet it up for a maxim, that the Preſpyterian 


But to do him right, he was determined to it by The Duke 
the Duke; who ſince th: breaking out of the plot 3 
had got the whole management of affairs, Engliſh as 


as well as Scotch, into his hands. Scotland was ſo 
entirely in his a be that the King would 
ſeldom aſk what the papers imported, which the 
Dyke brought to be ſigned by him. In England, 
the application and dependance was viſibly on the 


Duke. The King had ſcarce company about him 


to entertain him, when the Duke's levees and cou- 
chees were ſo crouded, that the antichambers were 
full. The King walked about with a ſmall train 
of the neceſſary attendants, when the Duke had a 
valt following: Which drew a lively reflection from 
Waller the celebrated wit. He ſaid, the Houſe of 
Commons had reſolved that the Duke ſhould not 
reign after the King's death: But the King in op- 
poſition to them was reſolved he ſhould reign even 
during his life. The breach grew to that heighth 
between Lord Aberdeen and Lord Queenſbury, 


that both were called up to give an account of it. 


It ended in diſmiſſing Lord Aberdeen, and making 
Lord Perth Chancellor, to which he had been long 
aſpiring in a moſl indecent manner. He ſaw into 
the Duke's temper, that his ſpirit was turned to 
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letters.to the Duke of all affairs, and offered expe- 
dients, which he pretended were concerted at Edin- 
burgh ; and ſent with them the draughts of ſuch 
letters, as he deſired ſhould be ſent down from the 
King. But theſe expedients were not concerted, as 
he ſaid : They were only his own conceits. Lord 
Queenſbury, offended with this, let the Duke un- 
derftand how he had been deceived. So an order 
was fent down, that all expedients ſhould be con- 
certed by a Junto, conſiſting of Lord Queenſbury's 


_ creatures. Lord Aberdeen ſaw that by this he 


— 


__ hufband ſhoul 


eame to ſignify little: And ſeeing he was loſing 


me; at Court, he intended to recover himſelf a 
ittle with the people. So he refolved for the {u- 
ture to keep to the law, and not to go beyond it. 


And ſuch was the fury of that time, that this was 
called moderation and popularity. The Churches 


were now all well kept by the men: But their 
wives not being named in the act of Parliament, 
none of them went to Church. The matter was 


laid before the Council: And a debate aroſe upon 


itz whether, man and wife making one perſon in 
law, huſbands ſhould not be fined for their wite's 
offence, as well as for their own. Lord Aberdeen 
ftood upon this, that the act did not mention the 
wives; It did indeed make the huſbands liable to 
a fine, if their wives went to Canventiscles; for 
they had it in their power to reſtrain them : And 
fince the law provided in the one caſe, that the 

4 ſuffer for his wife's fault, but had 
made no proviſion in the other caſe, as to their 
going to Church, he thought the fining them on 
that account could not be legally done. Lord 


Queenſbury was for every 9 that would bring 
f 


money into the treaſury: So, ſince in thoſe parts, 


the Ladies had for many years withdrawn wholly 
from the Churches, he reckaned the ſetting fines 
on their huſbands to the rigour, would make all 
the eſtates of the Country be at mercy ; for the 
| felling them outright would not have anſwered 
this demand, for the offences of ſo many 170 
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The Earl of Perth ſtruck in with this, and ſeemed 1684. 
to ſet it up for a maxim, that the Preſpyterian . 


could not be governed, but with the extremity of 
rigour 3 and that they were irreconcileable enemies 
to the King and the Duke, and that therefore they 
ought to be extirpated. The Miniſtry in Scotland 
being thus divided, they referred the deciſion of 
the point to the King: And Lord Perth came up 
to have his reſolution upon it. The King deter- 
mined. againſt the Ladies: Which was thought 
very indecent; for in dubious caſes the nobleneſs 


of 4 Prince's temper ſhould always turn him to the 


merciful fide. This was the leſs expected from 
the King, who had all his life time expreſſed as 
oreat a neglect of women's conſciences, as regard 
tor their perſons. 


But to do him right, he was determined to_it by The Duke 
the Duke; who ſince th: breaking out of the plot governed 
had got the whole management of affairs, Engliſh all aff 


2s well as Scotch, into his hands. Scotland was ſo 
entirely in his dependance, that the King would 
ſeldom aſk what the papers imported, which: the 
Duke brought to be ſigned by him. In England, 
the application and dependance was viſibly on the 


Duke. The King had ſcarce company about him 


to entertain him, when the Duke's levees and cou- 


chees were ſo crouded, that the antichambers were 
full. The King walked about with a ſmall train 


of the neceſſary attendants, when the Duke had a 


vaſt following: Which drew a lively reflection from 


Waller the celebrated wit. He ſaid, the Houſe of 
Commons had reſolved that the Duke ſhould not 
reign after the King's death : But the King in op- 
OUR to them was reſolved he ſhould reign even 
during his life. The breach grew to that heighth 


between Lord Aberdeen and Lord Queenſbury, 
that both were called up to give an accaunt of it. 


It ended in diſmiſſing Lord Aberdeen, and making 


Lord Perth Chancellor, to which he had been long 


16 a moll indecent manner. He ſaw into 
the Duke's temper, that his ſpirit was turned to 
_ 4 0 an 
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in unrelenting ſeverity : For this had appeared ye. 
ry indecently in Scotland. | 8 
When any are to be ſtruck in the boots, it i; 
done in the preſence of the Council: And upon 
that occaſion almoſt all offer to run away. The 
fight is fo dreadful, that without an order reſtrain. 
ing ſuch a number to ſtay, the board would be for- 
faken. But the Duke, while he had been in Scot- 
land, was fo far from withdrawing, that he looked 
on all the while with an unmoved indifference, and 
with an attention, as if he had been to look on 
ſome curious experiment. This gave a terrible 
idea of him to all that obſerved it, as of a man 
that had no bowels nor humanity in him. Lord 
Perth, obſerving this, reſolved to ſet him ſee how 
well qualified he was to be an Inquiſitor General, 
The rule about the boots in Scotland was, that 
upon one witneſs and preſumptions both together, 
the queſtion might be given: But it was never 
known to be twice given; or that any other ſpecies 


of torture, beſides the boots, might be uſed at 


pleaſure. In the Court of Inquiſition they do up- 
on ſuſpicion, or if a man refuſes to anſwer upon 
oath as he is required, give him the torture; and 


repeat it, or vary it, as often as they think fit; 


and do not give over, till they have got out of 


their mangled priſoners, all that they have a mind 


to know from them. 


This Lord Perth refolved to make his pat- 
tern: And was a little too early in letting the world 
ſee, what a government we were to expect, under 


the influence of a Prince of that Religion. So, 


upon his going to Scotland one Spence, who was 
a ſervant of Lord Argile's, and was taken up at 
London, only upon ſuſpicion, and ſent down to 
Scotland, was required to take an oath, to anſwer 
all the queſtions that ſhould be put to him. This 
was done in a direct contradiction to an expreſs 
law, againſt obliging men to ſwear, that they will 
anſwer ſuper inquirendis. Spence likewiſe ſaid, 


chat he himſelf might be concerned in what he 


might 
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might know: And it was againſt a very univerſal 1684. 
law, that excuſed all men from ſwearing againſt www 


themſelves, to force him to take ſuch an oath. So 


he was ſtruck in the boots, and continued firm in 
his refuſal. Then a new ſpecies of torture was in- 


vented: He was kept from fleep eight or nine 
nights. They grew weary of managing this. So 


a third ſpecies was invented: Little ſcrews of ſteel 
were made uſe of, that ſcrewed the thumbs with fo 


exquiſite a torment, chat he ſunk under this; for 
Lord Perth told him, they would ſcrew every joint 
of his whole body, one after another, till he took 


the oath. Yer ſuch was the firmneſs and fidelity 


of this poor man, that even in that extremity He 
capitulated, that no new queſtions ſhould be put 
to him, but thoſe already agreed on; and that he 
ſhould not be obliged to be a witneſs againſt 


any perſon, and that he himſelf ſhould be par- 
doned: So all he could tell them was, who 
were Lord Argile's correſpondents. The chief of 
them was Holmes at London, to whom Lord Ar- 
gile writ in a cypher, that had a peculiar curioſity 


in it: A double key was neceſſary: The one was, 


to ſhew the way of placing the words or cypher, 
in an order very different from that in which they 
lay in the paper: The other was, the key of the 
cyphers themſelves, which was found among 
Holmes's papers, when he abſconded. Spence 


knew. only the firſt of theſe : But he putting all in 


its true order, then by the other key they were de- 
eyphered. In theſe it appeared, what Argile had 
demanded, and what he undertook to do upon the 
granting his demands: But none of his letters 
ſpoke any thing of any agreement then made. 
' © When the torture had this effect on Spence, they 
offered the ſame oath to Carſtairs. And, upon his 
' refuſing to take it, they put his thumbs in the 
ſcrews; and drew them fo hard, that as they put 
him to extream torture, ſo they could not unſcrew 
them, till the ſmith that made them was brought 
with his tools to take them off. So he contefted 


all 
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he ſaid that he anſwered, his principles could ng; WM eſca 
come up to that: Yet in this he, who was a preach. Wl vas 


er among them, was highly to blame, for not re. Ml « © 


vealing ſuch black propoſitions ; tho? it cannot be whe 
denied, but that it is a hard thing to diſcover any cou 


thing that is ſaid in confidence: And therefore! WM fwe 


| ers the Earl of Tarras, who had married the 


Miniſters of State were ſtill moſt earneſtly ſer on 
| Baillie's deſtruction 3 tho?! he was now in fo lan- 


ſaved my ſelf out of thoſe difficulties, by ſaying ts Wl the 
all my friends, that I would not be involved in 
any ſuch confidence; for as long as I thought our 


circumſtances were ſuch, that reſiſtance was not 


lawful, 1 thought the concealing any deſign in or- ly 
der to it, was likewiſe unlawtul : And by this en 
means I had preſerved my ſelf. But Carſtairs had re 
at this time ſome ſecrets of great conſequence from C 
Holland, truſted to him by Fagel, of which they ct 
had no ſuſpicion : And ſo they aſked him no quel- ir 
tions about them. Yet Fagel ſaw by that, as he C 
- himſelf told me, how faithful Carſtairs was, ſince t 
he could have ſaved himſelf from torture, and me. k 
rited highly, if he had diſcovered them, And this b 


was the foundation of his favour with the Prince of 


Orange, and of the great confidence he put in him 
to his death. | 
Upon what was thus ſcrewed out of theſe two 


cheſs of Monmouth's elder ſiſter, and fix or ſe- 
ven Gentlemen of Quality, were clapt up. The 


iſhing a ſtate, occaſioned chiefly by the bad uſage 


he met with in priſon, that if his death would have 


ſatisfied the malice of the Court, that ſeemed to be 
very near. But they knew how acceptable a ſacri- 


fice his dying in a more violent way would prove. 


So they continued even in that extremity to uſe him 


. barbarouſly, | They were alſo trying what could be 
drawn from thoſe Gentlemen againſt him. Tarras 


had married his niece, who was his ſecond wiſe, 


So they concluded that their confidence was entire. 
N | | | Baillic's 
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gallie's ilineſs increaſed daily: And his wife prayed 1684. 
vor kave to attend on him: And, if they feared a? 
eſcape, ſhe was willing to be put in irons: But that 

vas denied. Nor would they ſuffer his daughter, 

child of twelve years old, to attend him, even 

when he was ſo low, that it was not probable he 

could live many weeks, his legs being much 
ſwelled. But upon theſe examinations a new me- 

thod of proceeding againſt him was taken. An 
accuſation was ſent him, not in the form of an in- 

| ditment, nor grounded on any law, but on a let» 

ter of the King's, in which he charged him not on- 

ly for a conſpiracy to raiſe rebellion, but for being 
engaged in the Rye-plot z of all which he was now 
required to purge himſelf by oath, otherwiſe the 
Council would hold him guilty of it, and pro- 

ceed accordingly. He was not, as they ſaid, now 

in a criminal Court upon his life, but before the 
Council, who did only fine and impriſon. It was 

to no purpoſe for him to ſay, that by no law, un- 

leſs it was in a Court of Inquiſition, a man could 

be required to ſwear againſt himſelt, the tempta- 

tion to perjury being ſo ſtrong, when ſelf-preſer- 
vation was in the caſe, that it ſeemed againſt all 

law and religion to lay ſuch a fnare in a man's way. 


two But to anſwer all this, it was pretended he was 
the not now on his life, and that whatſoever he con- 
ſe⸗ feſſed was not to be made uſe of againſt his life; 
[he as if the ruin of his family, which conſiſted of nine 
on children, and perpetual impriſonment, were not 
au- more terrible, eſpecially to one ſo near his end as 
age he was, than death it ſelf. But he had to do with 
ae inexorable men: So he was required to take this 
be -oath within two days. And by that time, he not 
ri being able to appear before the Council, a Com- 
ve. mittee of Council was ſent to tender him the oath, 
im and to take his examination. He told them, he 
be was not able to ſpeak by reaſon of the low ſtate of 
ras his health, which appeared very evidently to them: 
fe, For he had almoſt died while they were with him. 
re He in general proteſted his innocence, and his ab- 
C$ h | 


horrence 
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#684. horrence of all deſigns againſt the King, or the 
r Duke's lite: For the other interrogatories, he de. 
fired they might be left with him, and he would 
conſider them. They perſiſted to require him. to 
take his oath: But he as firmly refuſed it. 80, 
upon their report, the Council conftrued this re. 
fuſal to be a confeſſion: And fined him 60001. 
and ordered him to lie ftill in priſon till it 
was paid. After this it was thought that this 
matter was at an end, and that this was a final 
ſentence: But he was ſtill kept ſhut up, and denied 
all attendance- or aſſiſtance. He ſeemed all the 
While ſo compoled, and even ſo cheerful, that his 
behaviour looked. like the reviving of the ſpirit of 
The nobleſt of the old Greeks or Romans, or ra- 
ther of the primitive Chriſtians, and firſt Martyrs 
in thoſe beſt days of the Church. But the Duke 
was not ſatisfied with all this. So the Miniſtry 
applied their arts to Tarras, and the other pri- 
ſoners, threatning them with all the extremities of 
miſery, if they would not witneſs treaſonable mat- 
tteer againſt Baillie. They alſo practiſed on their 
wives, and frightning them ſet them on their huſ- 
bands. In concluſion, they gained what had been 
0 much laboured: Tarras, and one Murray of 
Philipſhaugh, did depoſe ſome diſcourſes, that 
Baillie had with them before he went up to Lon- 
don, diſpoſing them to a rebellion. In theſe they 
ſwelled up the matter beyond the truth. Yet all 
did not amount to a full proof. So the Miniſters, 
being afraid that a Jury might not be ſo eaſy as 
they expected, ordered Carſtaits's confeſſion to be 
read in Court, not as an evidence, (for that had 
been promiſed him ſhould not be done, ) but as 
| that which would fully ſatisfy. the Jury, and dil- 
And his «poſe them to believe the witneſſes. So Baillie was 
enecutiot hurried on to a trial. And upon the evidence he 
was found guilty, and condemned to be executed 
that ſame day: So afraid they were leſt death he 
ſhould be too quick for them. He was very little I ha 
diſturbed at all this: His languiſhing in ſo ſolitary iy 

hs | a man- 
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à manner made death a very acceptable deliverarice 
to him. He in his laſt ſpeech ſhewed, that in ſe- 
veral particulars the witneſſes had wronged him: 
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He ſtill denied all knowledge of any deſign againſt 


the King's life, or the Duke's; and denied any plot 
againſt the government: He thought it was lawful 
for ſubjects, being under ſuch preſſures, to try how 
they might be relieved from them: And their deſign 
never went further: But he would enter into no par- 


ticulars. Thus a learned and a worthy Gentleman; 


after twenty months hard uſage, was brought to 
ſuch a death, in a way ſo full in all the ſteps of it of 
the ſpirit and practice of the Courts of Inquiſition; 
that one is tempted to think, that the methods taken 
in it, were ſuggeſted by one well ſtudied, if not 
practiſed in them: The only excuſe that was ever 
pretended for this infamous proſecution was, that 
they were ſure he was guilty; and that the whole ſez 
cret of the negotiation. between the. two Kingdoms 
was truſted to him; and that, ſince he would not 
diſcover it, all methods might be taken to deſtroy 
him: Not conſidering what a precedent they made 
on this occaſion, by which, if men were once poſ- 
ſeſſed of an ill opinion of a man; they were to ſpare 
neither artifice nor violence, but to hunt him down 


by any means. I have been perhaps too long in this 


particular, but the caſe was ſo ſingular, and my re- 
lation to the perſon was ſo near, and my value for 
him was ſo great, that I hope I need make no apo- 
logy for it. | 8 a 

In this I ſaw how ambition could corrupt one 6f 
the beſt tempered mea that I had ever known! 1 
mean Lord Perth, who for above ten years together 


ſeemed: to me incapable of an immoral or cruel 


action, and yet was now deeply engaged in the fouls. 


eſt. and blackeſt of crimes. I had not now ſeen him 


for two years. But I hoped, that ftill ſome good 


impreſſions had been left in him: And now; when 


he came to London to be made Lord Chancellor; I 


had a very earneſt meſſage from him; deſiring by 


my means to ſee Leightoun: I thought, that ange- 
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1684. lical man might have awaken'd in him ſome of thoſe 
odd principles, which he ſeemed once to have had, 


and which were now totally extinguiſhed in him. 1 
writ ſo earneſtly to Leightoun, that he came to Lon- 
don. Upon his coming to me, I was amazed to 
ſee him at above ſeventy look ſo freſh and well, that 
age ſeemed as it were to ſtand {till with him: His 
hair was ſtill black, and all his motions were lively: 
He had the ſame. quickneſs of thought, and ſtrength 
of memory, but above all . va heat and life of 
devotion, that I had ever ſeen 

notice to him, upon my firſt ſeeing him, how well 
he looked, he told me, he was very near his end for 
all that; and his work and journey both were now 


almoſt done. This at that time made no great im- 


Preſſion on me. He was the next day taken with an 
oppreſſion, and as it ſeemed with a cold and with 
ſtitches, which was indeed a pleuriſy. . 

The next day Leightoun ſunk. fo, that both ſpeech 
and ſenſe went away of a ſudden: And he continued 


panting about twelve hours; and then died without 


pangs or convulſions. I was by him all the while. 


Thus Lloft him, who had been for ſo many years the 


chief guide of my whole life. He had lived ten 
years in Suſſex, in great privacy, dividing his time 
(wholly, between ſtudy and retirement, and the do- 
ing of good: For in the pariſn where he lived, and 
in the pariſhes round about, he was always employed 
in preaching, and in reading prayers. He diſtri- 
buted all he had in charities, chooſing rather to have 


it go: thro” other people's hands than his own: For! 


was his almoner in London. He had gathered a 


well choſen library of curious, as well as uſeful 
books; which he left to the Dioceſs of Dunblane, 
for the uſe of the Clergy there, that Country being 


ill provided with books. He lamented oft to me 


the ſtupidity, that he obſerved among the Commons 


of England, who ſeemed to be much more inſenſible 


in the matters of Religion, than the Commons of 


Scotland were. He retained ſtill a peculiar inclina- 


tion to Scotland: And if he had ſeen any 1 
7 Tote 2 5 e. 


n him. When I took 
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of doing good there, he would have gone and lived 1684. 
and died among them. In the ſhort time that the WWW 
affairs of Scotland were in the Duke of Monmouth's 
hands, that Duke had been poſſeſſed with ſuch: an 


opinion of him, that he moved the King to write to JF 
him, to go, and at leaſt live in Scotland, if he | 
would not engage in a Biſhoprick-there, But that | 
fell with that Duke's credit. He was in his laſt j 
years turned to a greater ſeverity againſt Popery than i 
I had imagined a man of his temper, and of his 9 


largeneſs in point of opinion, was capable of. He 

ſpoke of the corruptions, of the ſecular ſpirit, and 

of the cruelty that appeared in that Church, with 
an extraordinary concern; and lamented the ſhame- 9 
ful advances that we ſeemed to be making towards 
Popery. He did this with a ee and an 
edge, that I did not expect from ſo recluſe and mor- | 
tified a man. He looked on the State the Church —_ 1 
of England was in, with very melancholy reflections, 


and was very unealy at an expreſſion, then much i 
_ uſed, that it was the beſt conſtituted Church in the 9 
world. He thought it was truly ſo, with relation to | 
the doctrine, the worſhip, and the main part of out .- 
government. But as to the adminiſtration, both if 
with relation: to; the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, and the 9 
paſtoral care, he looked on it as one of the moſt cor- 1 
rupt he had ever ſeen. He thought, we looked 4 


like a fair carcaſe of a body without a ſpirit ;- with» 

out that zeal, that ſtrictneſs of life, and that labori- 

ouſneſs in the Clergy, that became us. 
There were two remarkable circumſtances in his 


death. He uſed often to ſay, that if he were to 'Þ 
chooſe a place to die in, it ſnould be an inn; it looks 1 
ing like a Pilgrim's going home, to whom this 1 
world was all as an inn, and who was weary of thi 9 1 


noiſe and confuſion in it. He added, that the offi- 
cious tenderneſs and care of friends was an entangle- 
ment to a dying man; and that the unconcerned 
attendance of thoſe that could be procured in ſuch a 
place, would give leſs diſturbance. And he ob- 
tained what he deſired $ he died at the Bell inn 
„ e 1 
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in Warwick-Lane. Another circumſtance was, that 


Wy > while he was Biſhop in Scotland, he took what his 


The pro- 
motions 
of ſome 


Biſhops. 


tenants were pleaſed to pay him: So that there was 
a great arrear due, which was raiſed lowly by one 
whom he left in truſt with his affairs there: And 
the laſt payment that he could expect from thence 
was returned up to him about fix weeks before his 
death: So that his proviſion and j journey failed both 
at once. And thus in the ſeveral parts of this hiſ. 
tory, I have given a very particular account of eve. 
ry ching relating to this apoſtolical man; whoſe life 
I would have writ, if I had not found proper places 
to bring the moſt material parts of it within this 
work. I reckon, that I owed this to that perfect 


| Friendſhip and facherly care, with which he Had al- 


ways treated me. 

The mentioning his death * me to name ſome 
other Clergymen of note, that died in this and in 
the former year. Burnet died in Scotland. And 


Roſs, a poor, ignorant, worthleſs man, but in whom 


obedience and fury were ſo eminent, that theſe ſup- 
plied all other defects, was raiſed to be the Primate 


_ of that Church: Which was indeed a lad omen, as 


well as a ſtep to its fall and ruin. Stearn, ' Archbi- 


op of Vork, died in the eighty ſixth year of his 
e: He was a ſour ill tempered man, and minded 


8 iefly the enriching his family. He was ſuſpected 


of: Popery, becauſe. he was more than ordinarily 
compliant in all things to the Court, and was very 
zealous for the Duke. Dolben, Biſhop of Rochet- 


tet, ſucceeded him, a man of more ſpirit than diſ- ä 


cretion, and an excellent preacher,” but of a free 
eonverfation, which laid him open to much cenſure 
in a vitious Court. And indeed he proved a much 
better Archbiſhop chan be had been a Biſhop. Gun- 


ning of Ely died this ſummer, a man of great read- 


ing: He had in him all the ſubtilty, and the diſ- 
puting humour of a ſchoolman: 0 he ſtudied to 
infuſe that into all thoſe who were formed by him. 
He was ſtrict in the whole courſe of his life: But 


was a dry man, and much inclined bo far. 


— 
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He had a great confuſion of things in his head, and 1684. 


could bring nothing into method: So that he was 


a dark and perplexed preacher, His ſermons were 


full of Greek and Hebrew, and of the opinions of 


the Fathers. Yet many of the Ladies of a high 
form loved to hear him preach : Which the King 


uſed to ſay, was becauſe they did not underſtand 


him. Turner ſucceeded him. He had been long 
in the Duke's family, and was in high favour with 
him. He was a ſincere and good natured man, of 


too quick an imagination, and too defective a judg- 


ment, He was but moderately learned, having 
converſed more with men than with books: And io 
he was not able to do the Duke great ſervice. But 
he was fo zealous for his ſucceſſion, that this raiſed 


him high upon no great ſtock of ſufficiency. Old. 


Morley, Biſhop of Wincheſter, died this winter, in 


the eighty ſeventh year of his age. He was in many 


' reſpects a very eminent man, zealous againſt Popery, 
and yet a great enemy to the Diſſenters: He was 
conſiderably learned, and had a great vivacity of 
thought: But he was too ſoon provoked, and too 
little maſter of himſelf upon thoſe occaſions. Mew, 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells, ſucceeded him : He had 
been a Captain during the wars, and had been Mid- 
dletoun's Secretary, when he was ſent to command 


the inſurrection, that the Highlanders of Scotland 


made for the King in fifty three. After that he came 
into Orders: And, tho' he knew very little of Di- 
vinity, or of any other learning, and was weak to a 
childiſh degree, yet obſequiouſneſs and zeal raiſed 
him thro? ſeveral ſteps to this great See. Ken ſuc- 
ceeded him in Bath and Wells; a man of an aſce- 


tick courſe of life, and yet of a very lively temper, 
but too hot and ſudden. He had a very edifying 


way of preaching : But it was more apt to move. the 


paſſions, than to inſtruct. So that his ſermons were 


rather beautiful than ſolid : Yet his way in them was 
very taking. The King ſeemed fond of him. And 


by him and Turner the. Papiſts hoped, that great 


_ Progreſs might be made in gaining, or at leaſt de- 


3 luding 
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1684. luding the Clergy. It was obſerved, that all the 
WS men in favour among the Clergy were unmarried, 
frtom whom, they hoped, they might more proba- 
bly promiſe themſelves a diſpoſition to come over to 


Danby he proſecution of the Diſſenters was carried very 
: Feri high all this year: They were not only ꝓroceeded 


4» 


Lords àgainſt for going to Conventicles, but for not going 
bailed. to Church, and for not receiving the Sacrament ; the 
laws made againſt Papiſts with relation to thoſe par- 

ticulars being now .applied to them. Many were 
excommunicated, and ruined: by the proſecutions, 

The Earl of Danby, for all his ſeverity againſt Lord 
Shaftſbury, for moving in the King's bench to be 

. bailed, tho” committed by the Lords only for a con- 
tempt, yet had been forced to move often for his be- 

ing let out upon bail. It was certainly a very great 
bardſhip that he lay under: For he had been now 

five years in the Tower. And three Parliaments 

Had ſat. The two laſt had not mentioned him. And 

now a Parliament ſeemed out of fight. Yet, tho 

he offered a very long and learned argument for their 

bailing him, the Judges of the King's bench, even 
Saunders himſelf, were afraid to meddle in it. But 


"Jefferies was bolder. So he bailed him. And upon 


the ſame grounds all the Popiſh Lords were alſo 
bailed. Oates was proſecuted at the Duke's ſuit for 
ſcandalous words: Rogue and traitor were very 
freely beſtowed on the Duke by him: So an 1000001. 
was given, which ſhut him up in a perpetual impri- 
ſonment, till they ſaw a fit opportunity to carry 
matters further againſt him. The Duke of Beau- 
fort, Lord Peterborough, and ſome others, brought 
actions of Scandalum Magnatum againſt thoſe, who 
in the time of our great heat had ſpoke foul things 
of them: And great damages were given by obſe- 
quious and zealous Juries. An information of a 
higher nature was brought againſt Williams, who, 
tho' he was a worthleſs man, yet was for his zeal 
choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons in the 
two laſt Parliaments. He had licenſed the printing 
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the Votes, which had in them matters of ſcandalre- 1684. 
| lating to ſome Lords. So an information wass 


brought againſt him: And he upon it demurred to 
the juriſdiction of the Court. This was driven on 
purpoſe by the Duke's party, to cut off the thoughts 
of another Parliament; ſince it was not to be ſup- 
poſed, that any Houſe of Commons could bear the 
puniſhing the Speaker for obeying their orders. 


Jenkins had now done all the drudgery that the Some re- 
moves 


5 den or, 5b ade at 
ble to ſerve them in nothing elſe, he was diſmiſt Court. 


Court had occaſion for from him: And being capa- 


from being Secretary of State: And Godolphin, one 
of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, ſucceeded him. 
Another Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, Deering, 
dying at the ſame time, the Earl of Rocheſter hoped 
to have been made Lord Treaſurer. He had loſt 
much ground with the King. And the whole Court 
hated him, by reaſon of the ſtop of all payments, 
which was chiefly imputed to him. Lord Halifax 
and Lord North joined their intereſt to bring in two 
other Commiſſioners upon him, without ſo much as 


letting him know of it, till it was reſolved on. Theſe 


were Thynd and North. This laſt was to be reward- 
ed for his ſervice during his Shrievalry in London. 
Lord Rocheſter engaged both the Duke and the 
Lady Portſmouth to divert this, if it was poſſible. 
But the King was not to be ſhaken. So he reſolved 
to quit the Treaſury. The Earl of Radnor was dif- 
charged from being Lord Preſident of the Council, 
where he had for ſome years acted a very mean part, 
in Which he had loſt the character of a ſteady cyni- 


cal Engliſhman, which he had maintained in the 


former courſe of his life. And Lord Rocheſter was 


made Lord Preſident: Which being a poſt ſuperior 


in rank, but much inferior both in advantage and 


credit to that he held formerly, drew a jeſt from Lord 


Halifax that may be worth remembring : He ſaid, 
he had heard of many kicked down ſtairs, but never 
of any that was kickt up ſtairs before. Godolphin 
was weary of the drudgery that lay on a Secretary of 
State. He choſe rather to be the firſt — 
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of the Treaſury. And he was made a Baron. The 
Earl of Middletoun, ſon to him that had governed 
Scotland, was made Secretary of State, a man of a 
generous temper, without much religion, well learn- 


* of a good judgment, and a lively apprehenſion. 


Te bom- 


f foreign affairs could have awaken'd the King, 


ung of the French did enough this ſummer in order to 


it. Beſides their poſſeſſing themſelves of Luxem- 


bourgh, they ſent a fleet againſt Genoa upon no ſort 


of provocation, but becauſe Genoa would not com- 
ply with ſome demands, that were both unjuſt and 
unreaſonable: The King of France ordered it to be 
bombarded, hoping that in that confuſion he might 
by landing a few men have made himſelf eaſily ma- 
ſter of that State. This would very probably have 
ſucceeded, if the attempt had been made upon the 


_ firſt conſternation they were in, when the bombard- 
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ment began. But the thing was delayed a day or 
two. And by that time the Genoeſe not only reco- 
vered themſelves out of their firſt fright; but put- 


ting themſelves in order, they were animated with 


that indignation and fury, that they beat off the 
French, with a courage that was not expected from 
them. Such an aſſault, that looked liker the vio- 
lence of a robber, than the attack of one that would 
obſerve forms in his conqueſts, ought to have pro- 
voked all Princes, eſpecially ſuch as were powerful 
at ſea, to have joined againſt a Prince, who by theſe 
l was become the common enemy of man- 
kind. But we were now purſuing other deſigns, 
from which it was reſolved that nothing from beyond 
ſea ſhould divert us. : Cer tc 


After the King had kept Tangier aboyt twenty 


years, and had been at a yaſt charge in making a 


mole before it, in which- ſeveral ſets of undertakers 
had failed, indeed in the main deſigns, but had ſuc- 


ceeded well in the enriching of themſelves, and the 
work was now brought near perfection, which ſeem- 


ed to give us the key of the Mediterranean; He, 


80 deliver himſelf from that charge, ent Lord Dart- 
mouth with a fleet 40 deſtroy all the works, and ro 
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bring home all our men. The King, when he © com- 1684. 
municated this to the Cabinet Council, charged them Gym 


to be ſecret. But it was believed, that he himſelf 
ſpoke of it to the Lord Arlington, and that Lord 
Arlington told it to the Portugal Ambaſſador: For 
the Ambaſſador took fire upon it, and deſired, that, 
if the King was weary of keeping it, he would re- 


ſtore it to his Maſter : And he undertook te pay a 


great ſum fox the charge the King had been at, all 
theſe years that he had it. But the King believed, 
that as the money would never be paid, ſo the King 


of Portugal would not be able to maintain that place 


againſt the Moors: So that it would fall in their 
hands, and by that means prove too important to 
command the Straits. The thing was boldly denied 
by the Miniſters, when preſſed — the Ambaſſador 
upon that ſubject. Lord Dartmouth executed the 
deſign as he was ordered. So an end was put to 


our poſſeſſing that place. This was done only to 
ſave charge, that the Court might hold out the 


longer without a Parliament. So the Republic of 


Genoa, / ſeeing that we would not, and that without 


us the Dutch could not undertake their protection, 
| were forced to make a very abject compliment to the 
King of France; if any thing could be abject, that 
was neceflary to ſave their Country. The Doge and 
| ſome of the Senators were ſent to Verſailles to aſk 
the King pardon, tho' it was not eaſy to tell for 
what; unleſs it was, becauſe they preſumed to reſiſt 
his invaſion. I hapned to be at Paris when the Doge 
was there. One ſaying of his was much repeated: 

When all the glory of Verſailles was ſet open to him, 
and the flatterers of the Court were admiring every 


thing, he ſeemed to look at them with the coldneſs 


that became a perſon, who was at the head of a free 
Commonwealth: And when he was aſked, if the 
things he ſaw were not very extraordinary, he ſaid, 


the moſt extraordinary thing that he ſaw there was 
himſelf. 


The affairs of Holland were e eee . 
| Prince of Orange and the Town of Amſterdam were y ond lea, 


Wipe. 
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1684. in very ill terms by the French management, to 
wich Chudleigh the Engliſh Envoy joined his 
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ſtrength, to ſuch a degree of inſolence, that he of. 
fered perſonal affronts to the Prince; who upon 
that would ſee him no more: Let the Prince was 
not conſidered enough at our Court to get Chud- 
leigh to be recalled upon it. The Town of Amſter- 
dam wont ſo far, that a motion was made of ſetting 


up the Prince of Friezeland as their Stadtholder: 


And he was invited to come to their Town in order 
to it. But the Prince of Orange prevented this by 


coming ® a full agreement with that Town. S0 
he and his Prineeſs were invited thither: And that 


miſunderſtanding was removed, or at leaſt laid aſleep 


for that time. The war of Hungary went on with 


flow ſucceſs on the Emperor's ſide: He was poor, 
and his revenue was exhauſted, ſo that he could not 
preſs ſo hard upon the Turks, as he might have done 
with advantage; for they were in great confuſion, 
The King of Poland had married a French wife: 
And ſhe had a great aſcendant over him: And not 
being able to get her family raiſed in France, ſhe 


had turned that King to the Emperor's intereſts. So 


that he had the glory of raiſing the ſiege of Vienna. 
The French ſaw their error; and were now ready to 
purchaſe her at any rate: So that all the reſt of that 
poor King's inglorious life, after that great action 
at Vienna, was a perpetual going backwards and 
forwards between the intereſts of France and Vi- 
enna; which depended entirely. upon the ſecret ne- 
gotiations of the Court of France with his Queen, 
as they came to her terms, or as they did not quite 
comply with them. HE $644 

The miſunderſtanding between the Court of Rome 


and France went on ſtill. The Pope declared open- 


ly for the Houſe of Auſtria againſt the Turk; and 
made great returns of money into Germany. He 


engaged the Venetians into the alliance. He found 


alſo fault with many of the proceedings in France, 


with relation to the Regale. And now the tables 
were turned: The Jeſuits, who were wont to value 
. Rs \. themſelves 
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themſelves on their dependance on the Court of 1684. 
Rome, were now wholly in the intereſt of France 
for they reſolved to be on the ſtronger ſide :. And 
the Janſeniſts, whom Rome had treated very ill, 
and who were looked on as the moſt zealous aſſer- 
tors of the liberties of the Gallican Church, were now 
the men that admired the Pope, and declared for 
him. The perſecution of the Proteſtants went on 
ſtill in France : And no other care was had of them 
here, but that we ſheltred them, and ſo had great 
numbers of them coming over to us. A quarrel 
was depending between the Engliſh and the Dutch 

Eaſt-India company. The Dutch had a mind to 
drive us out of Bantam; for they did not love*to 
ſee the Engliſh ſettle ſo near Batavia. So they en- 
gaged the old King of Bantam into a war with his 
ſon, who was in poſſeſſion of Bantam: And the ſon 
was ſupported by the Engliſn. But the old King 
drove out his ſon by the help that the Dutch gave 

him: And he drove out the Engliſn likewiſe, as 
having eſpouſed his ſon's rebellion againſt him; tho' 
we underſtood that he had reſigned the Kingdom to 
his ſon, but that by the inſtigation of the Dutch he 
had now invaded him. It is certain, our Court laid 
up this in their heart, as that upon which they would 
lay the foundation of a new war with the States, as 
ſoon as we ſhould be in a condition to undertake 
it. The Eaſt- India company ſaw this, and that the 
Court preſſed them to make publick remonſtrances 
upon it, which gave a jealouſy of an ill deſign un- 
der it: So they reſolved to proceed rather in a very 
ſlow negotiation, than in any thing that might give 

a handle to a rupture, : e 
1 ͤmuſt now mix in ſomewhat with relation to my- The hard- 
ſelf, tho* it may ſeem too inconſiderable to be put ſhips that 
into a ſeries of matters of ſuch importance. But it — 
is neceſſary to give ſome. account of that, which ſer ; 

me at liberty to go round ſome parts of Europe, and 
to ſtay ſome years out of England. I preached a 
lecture at St. Clements on the Thurſdays : But after 

the Lord Ruſſel's death the King ſent an * 
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| 1684. Dr. Haſcard, then Rector of the pariſh, to diſcharge 
me from it. I continued at the Rolls, avoiding very 


cautiouſly every thing that related to the publick : 


For I abhorred the making the pulpit a ſtage for 


venting/of paſſion, or for the ſerving of intereſts, 


There was a pariſn in London vacant, where the 


election lay in the inhabitants: And it was proba- 
ble it would have fallen on me; tho' London was 
in ſo divided a ſtate, that every thing was managed 
by the ſtrength: of parties. Yet the King, appre- 
hending the choice might have fallen on me, ſent a 
meſſage to them, to let them know, he would take 
it amiſs if they choſe me. Old Sir Harbotle Grim- 
ſtone lived ſtill to the great indignation of the Court: 
When the fifth of November, being gunpowder 
treaſon day, came, in which we had always ſermons 
at the Chapel of the Rolls, I beg'd the Maſter of the 


Rolls to excuſe me then from preaching ; for that 


day led one to preach againſt Popery, and it was in- 


decent not to do it. He ſaid, he would end his life 


as he had led it all along, in an open deteſtation of 
Popery. So, ſince I ſaw this could not be avoided, 
tho* I had not meddled with any point of Popery 
for above a year together, I reſolved, ſince I did it 


Jo ſeldom, to do it to purpoſe. I choſe for my text 


theſe words: Save me from the lion's mouth, thou 
4 haſt heard me from the horns of the unicorns.” 
I made no reflection in my thoughts on the lion and 
unicorn, as being the two ſupporters of the King's 
ſcutcheon: (For I had ever hated all points of that 
ſort, as a profanation of Scriptures :) But I ſhewed 
how well Popery might be compared to the lion's 
mouth, then open to devour us: And I compared 
our former deliverance from the extremities ag dan- 
ger to the being on the horn of a rhinoceros. And 


- this leading me to the ſubject of the day, I men- 
tioned that wiſh of King James the firſt againſt any 


of his poſterity, that ſhould endeavour to bring that 
religion in among us. This was immediately car- 
ried to the Court, But it only raiſed more anger 


| againſt me; for nothing could be made of it. They 


talked 
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been once in my thoughts. Lord Keeper North di- 
verted the King from doing any thing on the ac- 


count of my ſermon. And ſq the matter ſlept till 


the end of the term. And then North writ to the 
Maſter of the Rolls, that the King conſidered the 
Chapel of the Rolls as one of his own Chapels : 
And, ſince he looked on me as a perſon diſaffected 
to his government, and had for that reaſon diſmiſſed 
me from his own ſervice, he therefore required him 
not to ſuffer me to ſerve any longer in that Chapel. 
And thus all my ſervice in the Church was now ſtopt. 


For upon ſuch a publick declaration made againſt 


me, it was not fit for any Clergyman to make uſe 
of my aſſiſtance any more. And by theſe means I 
was ſet at liberty by the procurement of my ene- 
mies. So that I did not abandon my poſt, either 
out of fear, or out of any giddineſs to ramble about 


Europe. But, being now under ſuch publick marks 


of jealouſy, and put out of a capacity of ſerving God 
and the Church in the way of my function, it ſeem- 
ed a prudent and a decent thing for me to withdraw 
myſelf from that fury, which 1 ſaw was working ſo 
ſtrongly, and in ſo many repeated inſtances, againſt 


Theſe diſgraces from the Court were the occaſion 
of my going out of England; which both preſerv- 
ed me from what I had reaſon to apprehend, when 
the Duke, by the change that hapned ſoon after, 
might have had it in his power to make me feel all 
that diſpleaſure, which had been growing upon him 
in a courſe of ſo many years againſt me; and it alſo 

t me in a way to do the greateſt ſervices I was ca- 
1 of, both to the intereſt of religion, and of theſe 

Jations. So that what was intended as a miſchief 
to me proved my preſervation. My employment 
at the R 
month, if the Court had delayed the putting me 
from it in ſuch an open manner; for that worthy 
Man, Sir Harbotle Grimſtone, died about 2 
A N ature 


olls would have fallen in courſe. within a 
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684, Nature ſunk all at once, he being then eighty two: 
He died, as he had lived, with great piety and re- 


ſignation to the will of God. 


_ . There were two famous trials in Michaelmas term: 


Three women came and depoſed againſt Roſwell, a 


andHaies, Preſbyterian preacher, treaſonable words that he had 


delivered at a Conventicle. They ſwore to two or 
three periods, in which they agreed ſo exactly toge- 
ther, that there was not the ſmalleſt variation in their 
depoſitions. Roſwell on the other hand made a 
ſtrong defence: He proved, that the witneſſes were 
leud and infamous perſons. He proved, that he 
had always been a loyal man, even in Cromwell's 
days; that he prayed conſtantly for the King in his 
family, and that in his ſermons he often inſiſted on 
the-obligations to loyalty, And as for that ſermon, 
in which the witneſſes ſwore he delivered thoſe words, 


he ſhewed what his text was, which the witneſſes 


could. not remember,” as they remembred nothing 


elſe in his ſermon, beſides the words they had depoſ- 


ed. That text, and his ſermon, upon it, had no re- 
lation to any ſuch matter. Several witneſſes who 
heard the ſermon, and ſome who vrit it in ſhort-hand, 
declared, he ſaid no ſuch words, nor any thing to 
that. purpoſe. He offered his on notes to prove 
this Der er.: But no regard was had to them. The 
women could not prove by any circumſtance, that 


they were at his meeting; or that any perſon ſaw 


them there on that day. The words they ſwore 


againſt him were ſo groſs, that it was not to be ima- 


ined, any man in his wits could expreſs him- 

: ſo, were he ever ſo wickedly ſet, before a mix- 

ed aſſembly. It was alſo urged, that it was highly 
long a period upon one ſingle hearing; and that 
they ſhould: all remember it ſo exactly, as to agree 
zin the ſame depoſition. He offered to put the whole 
upon this iſſue: He would pronounce a period, as 
long as that which they had ſworn, with his uſual 


tone of voice with which he preached; and then leave 


it to them to repeat it, if they could, I ſet ow 


improbable, chat three women could remember ſo 
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all this defence more particularly, that it may ap- 1684. 
pear what a ſpirit was in that time, when a ver dict > 
could be brought in upon ſuch an evidence, and 
inſt ſuch a defence. Jefferies urged the matter 
with his ordinary vehemence : He laid it for a foun- 
dation, that all preaching at Conventicles was trea- 
ſonable, and that-this ought to diſpoſe the Jury to 
believe any evidence whatſoever upon that head, and 
that here were three poſitive concurring witneſſes : 
So the Jury brought him in guilty. And there was 
a ſhameful rejoicing upon this. It was thought, 
now Conventicles would be all ſuppreſſed by it; 
ſince any perſon that would witneſs that treaſonable 
words were delivered at them would be believed, 
how improbable ſoever it might be. But when the 
importance of the words came to: be: examined, by 
men learned in the law, they were found not to be 
treaſon by any ſtatute. So Roſwell moved in arreſt 
of judgment, till Counſel ſhould be heard to that 
point, whether the words were treaſon or not. In 
Sidney's caſe they refuſed to grant that, unleſs he 
would firſt confeſs the fact. And, thoꝰ that was much 
cenſured, yet it was more doubtful, whether Coun- 
cil ought to be heard after the Jury had brought in 
the verdict. But the King was ſo put out of coun- 
tenance, with the many ſtories that were brought 
him of his witneſſes, that the Attorney General had 
orders to yield to the arreſt of judgment; tho' it 
had been more to the King's honour to have put an 
end to the buſineſs by a pardon. It was thought a 
good point gained, which might turn to the advan- 
tage of the ſubject, to allow that a point of law might 
be argued after conviction. The impudence of his 
verdict was the more ſhameful, ſmet, tho' we had a 
Popiſn ſucceſſor in view, here was. a precedent made, 
by which poſitive witneſſes, ſwearing to any ching 
as ſaid in a fermon,” were to be believed againſt ſo 
many probabilities, and ſo much proof to the con- 
trary; which might have been at another time very 
fatal to the Clergy. e ee "he 
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The other trial was of more importance to the 


cCourt. In Armſtrong's pocket, when he was taken, 


a letter was found writ by Haies, a Banquier in 
London, directed to another name, which was be. 
lieved a feigned one: In it credit was given him 
upon Haies's correſpondent in Holland for money: 
He was deſired not to be too laviſh: And he was 
promiſed, that he ſhould be ſupplied as he needed ir, 
Here was an abetting of a man outlawed for treaſon, 
Much pains was taken on Haies, both by perſuaſion 
and threatning, to induce him to diſcover that whole 
cabal of men, that, it ſeemed, joined in a common 
purſe' to ſupply thoſe, who had fled beyond ſea on 
the account of the plot. And they hoped to know 
all Monmouth's friends; and either to ck attaint- 
ed them, or at leaſt to have fined them ſeverely for 
it. But Haies ſhewed a fidelity and courage, far 
beyond what could have been expected from {ſuch a 


man: So he was brought to a trial. He made a 


ſtrong defence. The letter was not exactly like his 
hand. It was not addreſſed to Armſtrong, but to 
another perſon, from whom he perhaps had it. No 


entry was made of it in his books, nor of any ſum 


Paid in upon it. But his main defence was, that a 


7 ol 


_ Banquier examined into no perſon's concerns; and 
therefore, when-money or good ſecurity was brought 


him, he gave bills of exchange, or letters of credit, 


as they were deſired; Jefferies preſſed the Jury, in 


his impetuous way, to find Haies guilty of high 
treaſon; becauſe, tho? there was not a witneſs againſt 
-Haies, but only preſumptions appeared upon the 


Proof, yet, Jeffer ies ſaid, it was proved by two wit- 


neſſes that the letter was found in Armſtrong's 
pocket; and that was ſufficient, the reſt appearing 


y circumſtances. The little difference between the 


writing in the letter and his ordinary hand, was ſaid 
to be only a feint to hide it, which made him the 
more guilty. He required the Jury to bring him 
in guilty. And ſaid, that the King's life and ſafety 


depended upon this trial: So that if they did it not, 


they expoſed the King to a new Rye-Plot ; m_ 
. | Other 
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A trial in a matter of blood came on after this. Strange 


A gentleman. of a noble, family being 8 a publick 
ſupper with, much company, ſome 


practices 
| and very 
ot. words paſt uabecom- 


between him and another Gentleman, which raiſed ing a 
a ſudden quarrel, none but three. perſons, being en- Tag. 


gaged in it. Swords were drawn, and one was 
killed out- right: But it was not certain by whoſe 
hand he was killed: So the other two were both in- 
dicted upon it. The proof did not carry it beyond 
manſlaughter, no marks of any precedent. malice 
appearing. Vet the young Gentleman was pre- 
vailed on to confeſs. the indictment, and to let ſen- 
tence paſs on him for murder; a pardon being pro- 
miſed him if he ſhould do ſo, and he being threatned 
with che utmoſt rigour of the law, if he ſtood upon 
his defence. After the ſentence had paſt, it appear- 
ed on what deſign he had been practiſed on. It was 
a rich family, and not well. affected to the Court: 
So he was told that he muſt pay well for his parden.: 
And it coſt him 16000 l; of wha e King had 
the one half, the other half being divided between 
two Ladies that were in great favour. It is a very 
ill thing, for Princes to ſuffer themſelves to be pre- 


vailed on by importunities to pardon blood, which 


cries for vengeance. Let an eaſineſs to ſuch impor- 
tunity is a feebleneſs of good nature, and ſo is in it 


ſelf leſs criminal. But it is a monſtrous perverting 


of juſtice, and a deſtroying the chief end of go- 
vernment, which is the preſervation of the people, 
when their blood is ſet to ſale; and that not as. u 


compenſation to the family of the perſon murdered, 
but to the Prince himſelf, and to ſome who are in 


favour with him upon unworthy accounts: And it 


Was robbery if the Gentleman was innocent. 
Nene . ds | 
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1684. Another thing of a ſtrange nature hapned about 


this time. The Earl of Clancarty in Ireland, when 
© he died, had left his Lady the guardian of his chil- 
dren! It was one of the nobleſt and richeſt families 

of the Iriſh Nation, which had always been Papiſts. 

But the Lady was a Proteſtant. And ſhe, being 
afraid to truſt the education of her ſon in Ireland, 
tho in Proteſtant hands, conſidering the danger he 
might be in from his kindred of that religion, 
brought him over to Oxford; and put him into Fell's 

-, Hands, who was both Biſhop of Oxford and Dean 

of Chriſt Church : where ſhe reckoned he would be 

Tafe. Lord Clancarty had an uncle, Coll. Maccar- 

ty, who was in moſt things, where his religion was 

not concerned, a man of honour. So he, both to 
pervert his nephew, and to make his own court, got 

the King to write to the Biſhop of Oxford tolet the 

young Ford come up, and ſee the diverſions of the 

'Town in the Chriſtmas time; to which the Biſhop 

did too eaſily conſent. When he came to Town, 

he, being then at the age of conſent, was married to 


one of the Lord Sunderland's daughters. And fo he 


broke thro? all his' education, and ſoon after turned 
Papiſt. Thus the King ſuffered himſelf to be made 
an inſtrument in one of the greateſt of crimes, the 
taking an infant out of the hand of a guardian, and 
marrying him ſecretly; againſt which the laws of all 
nations have taken care to provide very effectually. 
But this leads me into a further view of the deſigns 
at Court. WW. | 2112 n 1% . 
Petits . The Earl of Rocheſter grew weary of the inſigni- 
e e ficant place of Preſident, which procured him nei- 
her confidence nor dependance. And, ſince the go- 
wernment of Ireland was the greateſt poſt next to the 
Treaſury, he obtained by the Duke's favour to be 
named Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The — 
Fetmed to be ſo uneaſy with him, that he was glac 
«to fend him away from the Court. And the King 
intended to begin in his perſon a new method in the 
government of Ireland. Formerly the Lords Lieu- 
tenants were Generals of the army, as well as the 
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the commiſſions for them, brought the army into 
their dependance, and encreaſed the profits of their 
Secretaries. It was now fuggeſted by Lord Sunder- 
land, that this was too much in one perſon: And 
therefore he propoſed, that there ſnould be a Gene- 
ral of the army, independent on the Lord Lieute- 
nant, and who ſhould be a check upon him: When 
there were but a few troops kept up there, it might 
be more reaſonable to leave them in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's hand's : But now that an army was kept, it 
ſeemed too much to put that, as well as the civil 
adminiſtration of the Kingdom, into the power of 
one man. In this the Earl of Sunderland's deſign 
was, to keep that Kingdom in a dependance upon 


. himſelf. And he told the King, that if he thought 
that was a good maxim for the government of Ire- 


land, he ought to begin it when a creature of his 
own was ſent thither, who had not ſuch a right to 
diſpute points of that kind with him, as ancient no- 
blemen might pretend to. Lord Rocheſter was 
much mortified with this. He ſaid, the chief Go- 
vernor of Ireland could not be anſwerable for the 
peace of that Kingdom, if the army was not in a de- 
pendance on him. Yet little regard was had to all 
that he could object to this new method; for the 
King ſeemed to be the more pleaſed with it, becauſe 


it afflicted him. ſo much. The firſt inſtance, in 
which the King intended to begin the immedi te de- 

pendance of the Iriſh army on himſelf,” was not 1 
well choſen, as to make it generally acceptable: 


For it was, that Coll. Maccarty was to have a re- 
giment there. He had a regiment in the French 


ſervice for ſeveral years, and \ was called home upon 


that appearance that we bad put on of engaging 
with the allies in a war with France in the Va 1678. 


The Popiſh plot had kept the King from employing 
him for ſome years, in which the Court' was in-ſome 
management with the Nation. But now that being 
at an end, the King intended to employ 228 upon 


12 OT} this 


Governors of the Kingdom. Their rntereſt i in re- 1684. 
commending to poſts i in the army, and the giving wary 
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1684. this acceptable ſervice he had done with relation to 


claii 


King's own inclinations. T oi 1 
Suſpicions There was a great expectation in the Court ol 


of the | is tir ir \ dec! 
„ig 40. France, that at this time the King would declare 


WY his nephew. The King ſpoke of it to Lord Hali- 


fax: And he, as he told me, aſked the King, if he 
thought that was to govern according to law. The 


King anſwered, he was not tied up by the laws of 


Ireland, as he was by the laws of England. Lord 


Halifax offered to argue that point with any perſon 


that aſſerted it before him: He ſaid, that army was 
raiſed by a Proteſtant Parliament, to ſecure the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt : And would the King give occaſion 
to any to ſay, that where his hands were not bound 
up, he would ſhew all the favour he could to the 
Papiſts ? The King anſwered, he did not trouble 
himſelf wich what people ſaid, or would ſay. Lord 


Halifax replied to this, that it was a juſt piece of 
greatneſs in the King not to mind what his enemies 


ſaid ; but he hoped he would never deſpiſe what his 
friends ſaid, eſpecially when they ſeemed to have 
reaſon on their fide : And he wiſhed the King would 
chooſe rather to make up Maccarty's loſſes for his 
ſervice in penſions, and other favours, than in a 
way that would raiſe ſo much clamour and jealouſy. 
In all this Lord Halifax only offered his advice to 
the King, upon the King's beginning the diſcouric 
with him. Yet the King told it all to Maccarty ; 
who. came and expoſtulated the matter with that 
Lord. So he ſaw by that how little ſafe a man was, 
who ſpoke freely to the King, when he croſſed the 


himſelf a Papiſt. They did not keep the ſecret-very 


hinfelfa carefully there: For the Archbiſhop, of Rheims had 


Papiit, 


faid to my ſelf, that the King was as much theirs as 
his brother was, only he had not ſo much conſcience. 


This I reported to Lord Halifax to tell the King. 
Whether he did it, or not, -l know not. But it was 
written over at this time from Paris, that the King 


of France had faid at his levee, or at table, that a 
great thing would IO OP out in England 


he occaſion of that was 


with relation to religion. 
Þ jd as oc afterwards 
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afterwards better known. One of our Eaſt- India 
ſhips had brought aver one of the Miſſionaries of 
Siam, who was a man of a warm imagination, and 
who talked of his having converted and baptized 
many thouſands in that Kingdom. He was well re- 
ceived at Court: And the King diverted himſelf 


with hearing him relate the adventures, and other 
aſſages of his travels. Upon this encouragement 


he deſired a private audience; in hich in a very in- 
flamed ſpeech, and with great vehemence, he preſſed 
the King to return into the boſom of the Church. 
The King entertained this civilly, and gave him 
thoſe anſwers, that he, not knowing the King's way, 
took them for ſuch ſteps and indications, as made 
him conclude the thing was very near done : And 


upon that he writ to P. de la Chaiſe, that they would 


hear the news of the King's converſion very quickly. 
The Confeſſor carried the news to the King; who, 
pot doubting it, gave the general hint of that great 
turn, of which he was then full of hopes. 

That Prieſt was directed by ſome to apply him- 
ſelf to Lord Halifax, to try if he could convert him. 
Lord Halifax told me, he was ſo vain and ſo weak 
a man, that. none could be converted by him, but 
ſuch as were weary of their religion, and wanted on- 
ly a pretence to throw it off. Lord Halifax put ma- 
ny queſtions to him, to which he made ſuch ſimple 
anſwers, as furniſhed that Lord with many very 
lively ſallies upon the converſions ſo much boaſted 
of, when made by ſuch men, Lord Halifax aſked 
him, how it came that, ſince the King of Siam was 


ſo favourable to their religion, they had not con- 


verted him? The Miſſionary upon that told him, 
that the King had ſaid, he would not examine into 
the truth of all that they had told him concerning 


Jeſus Chriſt: He thought it was not reaſonable to 


forſake the religion of his fathers, unleſs he ſaw good 
grounds to juſtify the change: And, ſince they pre- 


tended that the author of their religion had left a 
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. of working miracles with his followers, he de- 
1 


6 


kred they would apply that to himſelf: He had a 
; . palſey 
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2684, palſey both in his arm, and in his leg: And if they 
could deliver. him from that, he promiſed to them 


he would change immediately. Upon which the 


Miſſionary ſaid, that the Biſhop, who was the head 


of that miſſion, was bold enough (aſſez hardi, were 


the Prieſt's own words) to undertake it. A day was 


ſet for it. And the Biſhop, with his Prieſt and 
ſome others, came to the King. And after ſome 
-prayers, the King told them, he felt ſome heat and 
motion in his arm; but the palſey was more rooted 


in his thigh : So he deſired the Biſhop would go on, 


and finiſh that which was ſo happily begun. The 


Biſhop: thought he had ventured enough, and would 


engage no further; but told the King, that ſince 


their God had made one ſtep towards him, he muſt 


the Duke, with that air of contempt, that the Duke 


make the next to God, and atleaſt meet him half 
way. But the King was obſtinate, and would have 
the miracle finiſned before he would change. On 


the other hand the Biſhop ſtood his ground. And 


ſo the matter went no further. Upon which Lord 
Halifax ſaid, ſince the King was ſuch an infidel, 
they ought to have prayed the palſey into his arm 


again, as well as they prayed. it out: Otherwiſc, 


here was a miracle loſt on an obſtinate infidel : And, 


if the palſey had immediately returned into his arm, 
that would perhaps have given him a full conviction. 


This put the Miſſionary into ſome confuſion. And 
Lord Halifax repeated it both to the King and to 


was highly provoked by it: And the Prieſt appear- 
ec at Court a moese £077 
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168 3. There was at this time a new ſcheme formed, that 
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A new 
ſcheme o 


very probably would have for ever broken the King 
and the Duke. But how it was laid was ſo great a 


govern- ſecret, that I could never penetrate into it. It was 


ment. 


— 


laid at Lady Portſmouth's. Barillon and Lord Sun- 
derland were the chief managers of it. Lord Go- 


dolphin was alſo in it. The Puke of Monmouth 


came over ſecretly. And tho*he did not ſee the King, 


yet he went back very well . 
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But he never told his reaſon to any that I know of. 168 f. 
Mr. May of the privy purſe told me, that he was told ww 
there was a deſign to break out, with which he himſelf 


would be well pleaſed : And when it was ripe, he was 
to be called on to come and manage the King's tem- 
per, which no man underſtood better than he did; 


tor he had been bred about the King ever ſince he 


was a Child : And by his poſt he was in the ſecret of 
all his amours ; but was contrary to his notions in 
every thing elſe, both with relation to Popery, to 
France, and to arbitrary government. Yet he was ſo 
true to the King, in that leud confidence in which he 
employed him, that the King had charged him never 


to preſs him in any thing, ſo as to provoke him. By 
this means he kept all this while much at a diſtance; 


for he would not enter into any diſcourſe with the 
King on matters of ſtate, till the King began with 
him. And he told me, he knew by the King's way 


things were not yet quite ripe, nor he thoroughly fixed 


on the deſign. That with which they were to begin 


was, the ſending the Duke to Scotland. And it was 
generally believed, that if the two brothers ſhould be 


once parted, they would never meet again. The King 
ſpoke to the Duke concerning his going to Scotland: 
And he anſwered, that there was no occaſion for it: 
Upon which the King replied, that either the Duke 
muſt go, or that he himſelf would go thither. 

The King was obſerved to be more than ordi- 
narily penſive. And his fondneſs to Lady Portſ- 


mouth increaſed, and broke out in very indecent in- 


ſtances. The Grand Prior of France, the Duke of 


Vendome's brother, had made ſome applications to 
that Lady, with which the King was highly offend- 
ed. It was ſaid, the King came in on a ſudden, and 


ſaw that which provoked him: So he commanded 


bim immediately to go out of England. Yet after 


that the King careſſed her in the view of all peo- 
ple, which he had never done on any occaſion or to 
any perſon formerly: The King was obſerved to be 
coldet and more reſerved to the Duke than ordinary. 


But what was under all chis was ſtill a deep ſecrets 


T4 Lord 
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168 f. Lord Halifax was let into no part 'of it. He till 
went on againſt Lord Rocheſter. He complained 
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in council, that there were many razures in the 


books of the Treaſury, and that ſeveral leaves were 
cut out of thoſe books: And he moved the King te 
go to the Treaſury chamber, that the books might be 
laid before him, and that he might judge of the mar- 


tier upon light. So the King named the next Mon, 


day. And it was then expected, that the Earl of 
Rocheſter would have been turned out of all, if not 
ſen: to the Tower. And a meſſage was ſent to Mr. 
May, then at Windſor, to deſire him to come to 
Court that day, which it was expected would prove 
a critical day. And it proved to be 10 indeed, tho 
in a different way. 

All this winter the King looked better than he 
had done for many years. He had a humour in his 
eg, which looked like the beginning of the gout : 
80 that for ſome weeks he could not walk, as he 


uſed to do generally three or four hours a day in the 


Fark; which he did commonly ſo faſt, that as it was 
really an exerciſe to himſelf, ſa it was a trouble to 
all about him to hold up with him. In the ſtate the 


King was in, he not being able to walk, ſpent much 


of his time in his laboratory, and was running a 


Fes for the fixing of Mercury. On the firſt of 
b 


ruary, being a Sunday, he eat little all day, and 
came to Lady Portſmouth at night, and calle for a 
porringer of ſpoon meat. It was made too ſtrong 
for his ſtomach. So he eat little of it: And he had 


an unquiet night. In the morning one Dr. King, a 


Phyſician, and a Chymiſt, came, as he had been or- 
dered, to wait on him. All the King's diſcourſe to 
him was ſo broken, that he could not underſtand 
what he meant. And the Doctor concluded, he was 
nder ſome great diſorder, either in his mind, or in 
+ body. The Doctor amazed at this, went out, 
and meeting with the Lord Peterborqugh, he ſaid, 
the King was jn a ſtrange humour, for he did not 
ak one word of ſenſe. Lord Peterborough de- 
bred he would go in an to the bedchamber, * 
2 
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he did. And he was ſcarce come in, when the 1685. 
King, who ſeemed all the while to be in great con 


fuſion, fell down all of a ſudden in a fit like an apo- 
-plexy : He looked black, and his eyes turned in his 
426 The phyſician, who had been formerly an 


eminent Surgeon, ſaid, it was impoſſible to ſave the 


King's life, if one minute was loft : He would ra- 


ther venture on the rigour of the law, than leave 


the King to periſh. And ſo he let him blood. The 


King come out of that fit: And the phyſicians ap- 
e what Dr. King had done: Upon which the 


Privy Council ordered him a thouſand pound, which 
yet was never paid him. Tho' the King came out 
of that fit, yet the effects of it hung ſtill upon him, 
ſo that he s much oppreſſed. And the phyſici- 
ans did nuch apprehend the return of another 
fit, and t at it would carry him off: So they look- 
ed on him as a dead man. The Biſhop of London 


28x 


ſpoke a little to him, to diſpoſe him to prepare for 


whatever might be before him, to which the King 


. anſwered: not a word. But that was imputed partly 
to the Biſhop's cold way of ſpeaking, and partly to 
the ill opinion they had of him at Court, as too 
buſy in oppoſition to Popery.. Sancroft made a 

very weighty exhortation to him; in which he uſed 

a good degree of freedom, which he ſaid was neceſ- 
ſary, ſince he was going to be judged by one who 
was no reſpecter of perſons. To him the King made 
no anſwer, neither; nor yet to Ken, tho” the molt in 


favour with him of all the Biſhops. Some imputed 


this to an inſenſibility; of which too viſible an in» 
ſtance appeared, ſince Lady Portſmouth ſat in the 
bed taking care of him as a wife of a huſband. 
Others gueſſed truer, that it would appear he was 
of another religion. On Thurſday a ſecond fit re- 
turned. And then the phyſicians told the Duke, 


that the King was not like to live a day to an end. 
The Duke immediately ordered Hudleſton, the Hereceiv. 
rieſt that had a great hand in ſaving the King at ed the Sa- 
crament 
from a Po. 


piſh Prieſt. 


Worceſter fight, (tor which he was excepted out of 
all ſevere acts that were made againſt Prieſts) to be 


brought 
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4683. brought to the lodgings under the bed- chamber 
And when he was told what was to be done, he was 


in great confuſion, for he had no hoſtie about him. 
But he went to another Prieſt, that lived in the Court, 
who gave him the pix with an hoſtie in it. But that 


r Prieſt was ſo frighted, that he Tun out of White. 


hall in ſuch haſte that he ſtruck againſt a poſt, and 
ſeemed to be in a fit of madneſs with fear. As ſoon 
as Hudleſton had prepared every thing that was ne- 
ceſſary, the Duke whiſpered the King in the ear, 
Upon that the King ordered that all who were in the 
bed-chamber. ſhould withdraw, except the Earls of 
Bath, and Feverſham: And the door was double 
locked. The company was kept-out half an hour : 

Only Lord Feverſham Spewed the door once, and 
Called for a glaſs of water. Cardinal Howard told 
me-at Rome, that Hudleſton, according to the rela- 
tion that he ſent thither, made the King go thro? 
{ſome acts of contrition, and, after ſuch a confeſſion 
as he could then make, he gave him abſolution and 
the other Sacraments. The hoſtie ſtuck in his 
throat: And that was the occaſion of calling for a 
glaſs of water. He alſo gave him extream Unction. 
All muſt have been performed very ſuperficially, 
fince it was fo ſoon ended. But the King ſeemed to 
be at great eaſe upon it. It was given out, that the 
King ſaid to Hudleſton, that he had ſaved kiln twice, 


firſt his body, and now his ſoul; and that he aſked 


him, if he would have him declare himſelf to be of 
their Church. But it ſeems he Was prepared for this, 
And fo diverted the King from it; ; and faid, he took 
it upon him to- ſatisfy the world in that particular. 
But tho' by the principles of all religions whatſoever 
he ought to have obliged him to make open pro- 
teflion of his religion, yet, it ſeems, the conſequences 
of that were apprehended; for without doubt that 
| poor Prieſt acted by the directions that were given 
bim. The company was ſuffered to come in. And 
the King went thro* the agonies of death with a 
calm and a conſfancy, that amazed all who were 


Ahout him, and knew how he had lived. "This made 
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ſome conclude, that he had made a will, and that his 16 85. 


elf much to the awaking the King's conſcience. 
He ſpoke with a great elevation, both of thought 
and expreſſion, like a man inſpired, as thoſe who 
were preſent told me. He reſumed the matter 
often, and pronounced many ſhort ejaculations and 
prayers, which affected all that were preſent, ex- 
cept him that was the moſt concerned, who ſeem- 
ed to take no notice of him, and made no an- 
ſwers to him. He preſſed the King ſix or ſeven 


times to receive the Sacrament. But the King al- 


ways declined it, ſaying, he was very weak. A table 
with the elements upon it ready to be conſecrated 
was brought into the room; which occaſioned a re- 
port to be then ſpread about, that he had received it. 


Ken preſſed him to declare that he deſired it, and 


that he died in the Communion of the Church of 
England. To that he anſwered nothing. Ken aſk- 
ed him, if he deſired abſolution of his ſins. It feems 
the King, if he then thought any thing at all, thought 
that would do him no hurt. So Ken pronounced i it 
over him: For which he was blamed, ſince the King 
expreſſed no ſenſe of ſorrow for his paſt life, nor any 
| purpoſe of amendment. It was thought to be apro- 
itution of the peace of the Church, to give it to 
one, who, after a life led as the King's 10 been, 


ſeemed to harden himſelf againſt every thing that 


could be ſaid to him. Ken was alſo cenſured for 
another piece of indecency : He preſented the Duke 
of Richmond, Lady Portſmouth's ſon, to be bleſſed 
by the King. Upon this ſome that were in the room 
eried out, the King was their common father. And 
upon that all kneeled' down for his bleſſing, which 


he gave them. The King ſuffered much inwardly, 


and faid, he was burnt up within; of which he com- 
plained olten, but with great decency. He ſaid 
once, he hoped he ſhould climb up to heaven's. gates, 
which was the only, word favouring of religion thar 
| was heard to TOP, W e | 5 


1 was the effect of that. Ken applied him YR 
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n Ree? all his ſtrength ta ſpeak; his laſt words 


ke, to which 2 one hearkned with. great 
| is. kindneſs. to him, and 
that he now delivered all over to him with great joy. 
He recommended Lady Portſmonth over and over 
again to him. He ſaid, he had always loved her, 
and he loved her now to the laſt; and beſought the 
Duke, in as melting words as he could fetch out, to 
be very kind to her and to her ſon. He recom- 
mended his other children to him: And conculded, 
let not poor Nelly ſtarve; that was Mrs. Guyn. But 
he ſaid nothing of the Queen, nor any one word of 
his people, or of his ſervants: Nor did he ſpeak one 
word of religion, or concerning the payment of his 
debts, tho he left behind why: Ki 90000 guineas, 
which he had gathered, either out of the privy purſe, or 


out of the money which was ſent him from France, or 


by other methods, and which he had kept fo ſecretly 
that no perſon whatſoever knew any thing of it. 


His death. He continued in the agony till Friday at eleven 
a clock, being the ſixth o 


February 1684; and then 
died in the fifty fourth year of his age, after he had 
reigned, if we reckon from his father's death, thirty 
ſix years, and eight days; or, if we reckon from his 


Reſtoration, twenty four years, eight months, and nine 


days. There were many very apparent ſuſpicions of 
his being poiſoned : For tho the firſt acceſs looked 
like an apoplexy, yet it was plain in the progreſs of 


it that it was no apoplexy. When his body was 


opened, the phyſicians who viewed it were, as it were 
Jed, by thoſe who might ſuſpect the truth, to look 
upon the parts that were certainly found. But both 


Lower and Needham, two famous phyſicians, told 


me, they L e diſcerned two or three blew ſpots on 
the outſide of the ſtomach. Needham called twice 
to have it opened: But the ſurgeons ſeemed not to 
hear him. And when he moved it the ſecond time, 
he, as he told me, heard Lower ſay to one that ſtood 
next him, Needham will undo us, calling thus to 


have the ſtomach opened, for he may ſee they will 
not doit. They were diverted to look to ſomewhat” 


elſe : 


a 
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elſe: And when they returned to look upon the ſto- 168 5. 
mach, it was carried away: So that it was never 


viewed. Le Fevre, a French phyſician, told me, he 


ſaw a blackneſs in the ſhoulder : Upon which he 


made an inciſion, and ſaw it was all mortified. Short, 


another phyſician, who was a Papiſt, but after a form 


of his own, did very much ſuſpect foul dealing: And 


he had talked more freely of it, than any of the Pro- 


teſtants durſt do at that time. But he was not long 


after taken ſuddenly ill, upon a large draught of 


wormwood wine, which he had drunk in the houſe 
of a Popiſn patient, that lived near the Tower, who 
had ſent for him, of which he died. And, as he ſaid 
to Lower, Millington, and ſome other phy ſicians, he 
believed that he himſelf was poiſoned, for his having 
ſpoken ſo freely of the King's death. The King's 
body was indecently neglected. Some parts of his in- 


wards, and ſome pieces of the fat, were left in the 
water in which they were waſhed: All which were fo 
careleſsly looked after, that the water being poured 


out at a ſcullery hole that went to a drain, in the 


mouth of which a grate lay, theſe were ſeen lying on 
the grate ot pi after. His funeral was very 
mean. He di 


not lie in ſtate : No mournings were 
given: And che expence of it was not equal to what 
an ordinary Nobleman's funeral will riſe to. Many 
upon this ſaid, that he deſerved better from his bro- 
ther, than to be thus ungratefully treated in ceremo- 
nies that are publick, and that make an impreſſion 


on thoſe who fee them, and who will make ſevere ob- 
ſervations and inferences upon ſuch omiſſions. Bur 


ſince I have mentioned the ſuſpicions of poiſon, as the 
cauſe of his death, I muſt add, that I never heard any 


lay. thoſe ſuſpicions on his brother. But his dying ſo 
critically, as it were in the minute in which he ſeem- 
_ [ed to begin a turn of affairs, made it be generally the 


more believed, and that the Papiſts had done it, ei- 


tller by the means of ſome of Lady Portſmouth's ſer- 
vants, or, as ſome fancied, by poiſoned ſnuff; for 
ſo many of the ſmall veins of the brain were butſt, 


that the brain was in great diſorder, and no judg- 


ment 


| 
| 
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add a very ſurpriſing ſtory ®*,: that I had in Novem- 


ber 1709 from Mr. Henly of Hampſhire. He told 
me, that, when the Ducheſs of Portſmouth came 
over to England in the year 1699, he heard, that 
ſhe. had talked as if King Charles had been poiſoned, 
Which he deſiring to have from her own mouth, ſhe 
gave him this account of it. She was always preſſing 
the King to make both himſelf and his people eaſy, 


and to come to a full agreement with his Parliament: 
And he was come to a final reſolution of ſending away 


his brother, and of calling a Parliament; which was 
to be executed the next day after he fell into that fit 
of which he died. She was put upon the ſecret, and 
ſpoke of it to no perſon alive, but to her Confeſſor: 
But the Confeſſor, ſhe believed, told it to ſome, who, 
ſeeing what was to follow, took that wicked courſe 


to preyent it. Having chis from ſo worthy a perſon, 


as I have ſet it down without adding the leaſt circum- 


ſtance to it, I thought it too important not to be men- 


tion in this hiſtory. It diſcovers both the knavery of 


His cha 
racter. 


f 


tions on it. . n 
Thus lived and died King Charles the ſecond. He 


Confeſſors, and the practices of Papiſts, ſo evidently, 
that there is no need of making any further reflec- 


1 


— 


was the greateſt inſtance in hiſtory of the various re- 


volutions of which any one man ſeemed capable. He 


was bred up, the firſt twelve years of his life, with 


the ſplendor that became the heir of ſo great a 
Crown. After that he paſt thro? eighteen years in 
, 9 5 inequalities, unhappy in the war, in the loſs of 
his father, and of the Crown of England. Scotland 
did not only receive him, tho* upon terms hard of di- 
geſtion, but made an attempt upon England for him, 
. tho' a feeble one. He loſt the battle of Worceſter 
with tao much indifference: And then he ſhewed 
more care of his perſon, than became one who had 
ſo much at ſtake. He wandered about England for 
ten weeks after that, hiding from place to place. But, 
under all the apprehenſions he had then upon him, he 
EE hs N B. This is added to the original in a looſe ſheet. © © | 
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ſnewedd a temper ſo careleſs, and ſo much turned to 1685. 
levity, that he was then diverting himſelf with little 
houſhold ſports, in as unconcerned a manner, as if | 
he had made no loſs, and had been in no danger 
at all. He got at laſt out of England. But he had 
been obliged to ſo many, who had been faithful to 
him, and careful of him, that he ſeemed afterwards 
to reſolve to make an equal return to them all : 

And finding it not eaſy to reward them all as they 

deſerved, he forgot them all alike. Moſt Princes 

ſeem to have this pretty deep in them; and to think 

that they ought never to remember paſt ſervices, 

but that their acceptance of them is a full reward. 

He, of all in our age, exerted this piece of prero- 

gative in the ampleſt manner: For he never ſeemed 

ö to charge his memory, or to trouble his thoughts, 

with the ſenſe of any of the ſervices that had been 

done him. While he was abroad at Paris, Colen, | 

| or Bruſſels, he never ſeemed” to lay any thing to | 

heart, He purſued all his diverſions, and irregular | 

pleaſures, in a free carrier; and ſeemed to be as ſe- 

rene under the loſs of a crown, as the greateſt Phi- 

5 loſopher could have been. Nor did he willingly 
hearken to any of thoſe projects, with which he often 

complained that his Chancellor perſecuted him. 
That in which he ſeemed moſt concerned was, to 
find money for ſupporting his expence. And it was 
often ſaid, that, if Cromwell would have compound- 
ed the matter, and have given him a good round 

i penſion, that he might have been induced to reſign 

his title to him. During his exile he delivered him- 

ſelf ſo entirely to his pleaſures, that he became in- 

capable of application. He ſpent little of his time 

| in reading or ſtudy, and yer leſs in thinking. And, 

| in the ſtate his affairs were then in, he accuſtomed 

| himſelf to fay to every perſon, and upon all occa- 

ſions, that which he thought would pleaſe moſt: 

So that words or promiſes went very eaſily from 
| him. And he had ſo ill an opinion of mankind, 
chat he thought the great art of living and govern» - 

ing was, to manage all things and all 5 _ 
YO: a depth 
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1685. a depth of craft and diſlmulation. And in that 
ee men in the world could put on che appearance 


of ſincerity better than he could: Under which ſo 


much artifice was uſually hid, that in coneluſion he 
could deceive none, for all were become miſtruſtful 
of him. He had great vices, but ſcarce any virtues 
to correct them: He had in him ſome vices that 
were leſs hurtful, which corrected his more hurtful 
ones. He was, during the active part of life given 


up to ſloth and lewdneſs to ſuch a degree, that he 


hated buſineſs, and could not bear the engaging in 
any thing that gave him much trouble, or put him 
under any conſtraint. And tho' he deſired to be- 
come abſolute, and to overturn both our religion 
and our laws, yet he would neither run the riſque, 


nor give himſelf the trouble, which ſo great a deſign 


required. He had an appearance of gentleneſs in his 
outward deportment: But he ſeemed to have no 
bowels nor tenderneſs in his nature: and in the end 
of his life he became cruel. He was apt to forgive 


all crimes, even blood it ſelf: Yet he never forgave 


any thing that was done againſt himſelf, after his 
firſt and general act of indemnity, which was to be 


reckoned as done rather upon maxims of ſtate than 


* 


inclinations of mercy. He delivered himſelf up to a 
moſt enormous courſe of vice, without any ſort of re- 


ſtraint, even from the conſideration of the neareſt re- 


lations: The moſt ſtudied extravagancies that way 
ſeemed, to the very laſt, to be much delighted in, and 
purſued by him. He had the art of making all people 
grow fond of him at firſt, by a ſoftneſs in his whole 
way of converſation, as he was certainly the beſt bred 
man of the age. But when it appear'd how little could 
be built on his promiſe, they were cured of the fond- 


neſs that he was apt to raiſe in them. When he ſaw 
poung men of quality, who had ſomething more 
than ordinary in them, he drew them about him, 


and ſet himſelf to corrupt them both in religion and 
morality; in which he proved: ſo unhappily ſucceſs- 
ful, that he left e much changed at his death 
from what he had found it at his Reſtoration. He 
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loved; to talk over all the ſtories of his life to every 


und; and the ſhare: he had in the war of Paris, in 
carrying meſſages from the one ſide to the other, 
were his common topicks. He went over theſe in 
a very graceful manner; but ſo often, ; and fo, con 
riouſly, that all thoſe, ho had been long bestem. 
ec to them grew weary. of them: And when he 
entered on thoſe ſtories they uſually, withdrew : 

that he often began them in a full audience, and 
before, he had done there were not above four 
ve left about him: Which drew a ſevere RY 
from Wilmot, Earl of Rocheſter. He faid, he 
wondred to ſee. a man have ſo good a memory. as 


to repeat the ſame ſtory without loſing the leaſt 


circumſtance, and yet not remember that he had 
told it to the ſame perſons the very day before. 
This made him fond of ſtrangers; for they heark- 
ned to all his often repeated ſtories; and went 
away, as in a rapture. at ſuch an eee cone 
deſcenſion in a King. 5 

His perſon and temper, His 1 vices as «well a8 bd 


| fortunes, reſemble the character that we have given 


us of. Tiberius ſo. much, that itwyere eaſy to drayr 
the parallel between them. Tiberius's baniſhment, 


and his coming afterwards to reigh, makes the 


compariſon, in that reſpect come pretty near, His 
hating of. buſineſs, and his love of 2 eaſures; his 
raifing of favourites, and truſting. them entirely ; 
and his pulling them down, and hating them ex- 
ceſlively ; his art of covering deep deſigns, Pr 
ticularly of revenge, with an appearance of oft 
neſs, brings them ſo near a likeneſs, that I did not 
wonder much to obſerve the reſemblance of their 
face and perſon. At Rome I ſaw one of the laſt 
ſtatues made for Tiberius, after he had loft his 
teeth. But, bating the alteration which that made, 
it was ſo like King Charles, that Prince Borgheſe, 
ang Signior Dagpiace to whom it belonged, did 
Vor- II. Ph 8 "WS 


new man that came about him. His, ſtay in Scot» = 


it ee witk ine in thinking 8 char it Jooked like a 
FD made for him. 1 


But thoſe Ao knew him beſt thought it was, be. 
_ eauſe he had loſt him Wi whom only he could have 


_ and yet embroiled: | his) 
: terrible calamities of the plague, and fire of Lon- 


don, with that loſs and reproach which he ſuffered 
by che inſult at Chatham, made all people con. 


And when his people had brought him out of all 
* Hiance, his felling that to France, and his entring 
. he had for the firſt ; his beginning ir with the ar- 


* 

h 

* tempt on the Dutch Smirna fleet the ſhutting up WI + 
the Exchequer; and his declaration for toleration, if 
[ 
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Few things ever went near e The Duke 
of: Gloceſter's death ſeemed to rouch him much. 


balanced the fur vivin brother, whom he hated; 


Ucce 10n to him. - 110 —& - 
His ill conduct in che feſt Dutch W d thoſ 


ude there was a curſe upon his government. His 
Toad, g the publick hatred at that time upon 
ord Clarendon was both unjuſt and ungrateful. 
his difficulties 'upon his entring into the triple al- 


on the ſecond Dutch war with as little colour as 


Which was a ſtep for the introduction of Popery ; 


make ſuch a chain of black actions, flowing from 


Hlacker deſigns, that it amazed thoſe who had 


known all this to fee, with what impudent ſtrains 


of flattery, addreſſes were penned during his life, 


and yet more groſsly after his death. His con- 
_ Eributing ſo müch to the raiſing the greatneſs of 


France, chiefly at fea, was ſuch an eryor, that it 


could not flow from want of thought, or of true 


ſenſe. Rouvigne told me, he deſired that all the 


methods the French took in the increaſe and con- 
Auct of their naval force might be ſent Him! And,; 
; j- -Taid, he feemed' to ſtüdy them with concern 


E 


zeal.” He ſhewed what errors they committed, 
"how they ought to be cortected, as if he had 
been a Viceroy. to Fe . a 4a King that 
& oi N SW, ought 
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to/whom Tat tan them for ſome time. 
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ought to have watched over and prevented the — 5. 


progrels they made, as the greateſt of all the miſ wy 
chiefs that could happen to him or to his people. 

They that judged the moſt favourably of this, 
thought it was done out of revenge to the Dutch, 


that; with the aſſiſtance of fo great a fleet as France 


could join to his own, he might be able to deſtroy 
them! But others put a worſe conſtruction on it; 


and thought, that ſeeing he could not quite maſter 


management, he was willing to help forward the 
greatneſs of the French at ſea, that by their aſſiſ- 


tance he might more certainly ſubdue his own 


ple; according to what was generally believed 
to have fallen from Lord Clifford, at." if the 
King mult be in a eee it was better to pay 
it to a great and generous _ than to five 
hundred of his own inſolent ſubj | 

No part of his character — wickeder, as as 
well as meaner, than that he, all the while that 
he was profeſſing to be of the Church of England, 


ſecretly reconciled to the Church of Rome: Thus, 
mocking God, and deceiving the world with ſo 
grofs a prevarication. And his not having the 
honeſty or courage to own it at the laſt: His not 
. 08 any ſign of the leaſt remorſe for his ill led 
like, or any tenderneſs either for his ſubjects in 
general, or for the Queen and his ſervants: And 
his recommending only his miſtreſſes and their 
children to his brother's care, would have been 
à ſtrange concluſion to any other's b but 1 
well enough ſuited to all the other | 
The 3 found in his 
cerning religion, and afterwards 


ſon told me, be ſaw the original in Pepys's hand, 


or deceive his ſubjects by his own ſtrength and 


| txpreffing' both zeal and affection to it, was yet 


* 


Sate der. 
brother, looked'like ſtudy —— Tenni- 
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168%; interlinings ſeemed to be writ in a hand different 
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- 


hand from that in which the papers were writ. 


But he was not ſo well acquainted with the King's 
hand, as to make any judgment in the matter, 
whether they were writ by him or not. All that 


knew him, when they read them, did without any 


w 


fort of doubting. conclude, that he never com- 
poſed them: For he never read the Scriptures, nor 
laich things together, further than to turn them to 
4 jeſts or for ſome lively expreſſion. Theſe papers 
were probably writ either by Lord Briſtol, or by 
Lord Aubigny, who knew the ſecret of his re- 
ligion, and gave him thoſe papers, as abſtracts of 
ſome diſcourſes they had with him on thoſe heads, 
to keep him fixed to them. And it is very pro- 
bable that they, apprehending their danger if any 
ſuch papers had been — 2 him writ in their 
hand might prevail with him to copy them out 
umſelf, tho' his lazineſs: that way made it cer- 
tainly no eaſy thing to bring him, to give himielt 
ſo much trouble. He had talked over a great 
part of them to myſelf: So that, as ſoon as I taw 
them, I remembred his expreſſions, and perceived 
that he had made himſelf maſter of the argument, 
as far as thoſe papers could carry him. But the 
-publiſhing ekbeved a want of judgment, or of 
regard to his memory, in thoſe who did it: For 
the greateſt kindneſs that could be ſhewn to hi; 


memory, would have been, to let both his papers 


and himſelf be forgotten. 
Which I ſhould certainly have done, if I had 
not thought that the laying open of what I knew 
concerning him and his affairs might be of ſome 
uſe go poſterity. And therefore, how. ungratetul | 
ſoever this labour has proved to my ſelf, and how un- 
acceptable ſoever it may be to ſome, who are either 
gobliged to remember him gratefully, or by the en- 
gagement of parties and intereſts are under other 
biaſſes, yet I have gone thro* All hat I knew: fe- 


2 lating 


of King CHARLES H. | 293 
lating, to his life and reign with that regard to 1685. 
truth, and what I think may be inſtructive to . 
mankind, which became an impartial writer of 
hiſtory, and one who believes, that he muſt give 
an account to God of what he writes, as. well as 


of what he ſays and does. 
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My Own Times 


vrpppoiebees eee 
| B O 0 K W. 

„ . &o® eee of: King dude . 
1685. 2 == AM now to proſecute this work, and 
e do give the relation of an inglorious 
hates 7 and unproſperous reign, that was be- 
begun, , gun with great advantages : But theſe 
but in- were ſo poorly managed, and ſo ill 


4 — nd, that bad deſigns were ill laid, and worſe 
over. conduted ; and all came in concluſion to one of 
the ſtrangeſt cataſtrophes that is in any hiſtory. 
* A great King with ſtrong armies, and mighty 
fleets, a vaſt treaſure, and powerful allies, fell all 
| at once: And his whole ſfren 
web, was ſo irrecoverably. broken with a touch, 
that he was never able to retrieve, what for want 
both of judgment and heart he threw up in a day. 
Such an unexpected revolution deſerves to be well 
d: I vill do it 2 as I can; But, paving 
n be ſea almoſt all this reign, many ſmall 
- 8 may well deſerve to be remembred, 
may have gen me 1 * had good oppor- 
tunities 


ngth, like a ſpider's 


ha 
pa 
75 
Hit 
We 
ne 


- of King Þames ur” 


runities-to/ be well informed, I will bits "OR o- 1685. 
thing that ſeems of any importance to the opening 


ſuch great and unuſual tranſactions. I will en- 
deavour to watch oyer my pen with more than 
ordinary caution, that I may let no'harpneſs; from 

any ill uſage I my ſelf met with, any way poſfeſs; 
my thoughts, or biaſs my mind: On the contrary, 
the ſad fate of this unfortunate Prince will make 
me the more tender in not aggravating the errors 
of his reign. As to my on particular, I will re- 
member how: much I was once in his favour, and 
how-highly Iwas obliged to him. And as J muſt leg. 


his — and miſcarriages be ſeen, ſo L will open, 


things as fully as Lean, that it may ar on 
whom we ought to Jay the chief load of them: 
Vhich-indeed ought to be chiefly charged on hie 
mligod, and on thoſe who had the management of 
his Conſeience, his Prieſts, and his Italian Queen; 


| winetblaſtthad hitherto acted a popular part may | 


great artifice and fkill;” but came n "1 
the: maſk; and to diſcoyer herſelf. 
This Prince was much — 10 his child 


land ond fm . as the oo ver r told 
me, treat th great r a very 
tender regard _— eſcaped gut of their 
hands, by che A of Colonel Bamfield, his: 
Father writ to bir ener in cypher, concluding 
in theſe plain words; „Do this as you expect the 
Lableſſing of your loving Father.“ This was ſent 
| e William: Dake of Hamilton, dig came after he 
had made his eſcape: And ſo 1 found it among his 
papers: And I gave it to the Duke of York in che 
pear 1674. He ſaid to me, he believed he had 


a Father's cypher among his papers, and that he 
vouſd try to decypher the letter: But I believe he 
e . I told him I was confident, that as 


TIE 15 | = U . 9 the 


hood; during the time he was under his Father's . Fi 
carte. Phe Parliament, getting him into their frft 00 
hangs, put him under the Earl of Northumber- cation. 


294% 
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ad, 8. the letter was writ when his eſcape was under con- 


s 


He 


* 
” 


Queen, and to be obedient to her in all things, 


except in matters of religion. The King ap- 
pre Sir John Berkeley, afterwards Lord 


Berkeley; to bes his ' governor! It was a ſtrange 
choice, F ir Was not, berauſe in ſuch a want of 
men who ſtucke then to the King, there were few 
capable im any ſort of ſuch! a truſt. Berkeley was 
bold and inſelent, and ſeemedoto lean to popery: 
He was certuinly very arbitrary, Both in his ten 
and notions The Queen took ſuch a particular 
cafe ef this Prince; / that he was ſoon obſerved: to 
have mer of ther favor .than! either of his two 
brothers 0 And! ſhe was ſo ſet on making proſe. 
lytes, hopitzg that te to ſabe a ſoul would cover 4 
«onwfituge'eft ins,“ that it is not toi be doubted: 
but RE fed bre thin ordmaty arts to draw him 
over to het relisjon.s Vet, as he himſelf told me, 
he ſtood out Agalnſtcker practib es.. 
learrꝰ During his ſtay in France hetmade ſome cam 


vader, = Pagns under Miri de Tulenne, who took him ſo 


Tuche Particularly undder hie care, dat he inſtructed bim 
5952-38281 chat ke undertegk, and ſhewed bim the 


1 


* 


.., nn 


reaſons of every: — — ſominutely, that he 
had great advantages by being formed under the 
gteateſt Generab of che age. Turenne was ſo much 
taten with his application and the heat that he 
ſhewed, that e recommended him out of meaſure. 
He faid often af him 2 There was the greateſt 
Prince, and ke to be the beſt General of his 
time. This raiſed his- character ſo much, tliat the 
Fing was ner little? el doby him. Yet he 
quickly ran it amours and vice. And that by 
Gerees wore Lor aby courage cht had appeared 

in us youth. And in the end ef his life he came 

ts ole the repuration of a brave man and a good 
Suptain ſo entirely, that eitherche was never that 
- Whith flacrerbrsn gave Out concerning him, or his 

„ e 


/ 


fideration,” 10 it contained an order to g to the 


2 


* 


2 har ſens King. A dead ſilence, but without 


I We other, reden!. n 


f iag JAu Es * | ns. 
age and affairs wrought a very unulual change on 168 2 


He ene to follow his mother . maxims all 
de while he Was beyond ſea. He was the head 
of a party that was formed in the King's ſmall 
Court againſt Lord Clarendon. And it was pe- 
lieved that his applications to Lord Clarendon's [ 
daughter were made at fixſt,, on deſign to diſſo: [ 
nour: his family, tho? ſhe had the addreſs „ wa 
it another way: 

After his brother? 8 Refiorwtion ha ig HEN himſelf EE eu | 
much to the Marine, in which he irrived at great, admiral 
{kill and brought the fleet ſo entinly. into his de- f Eog- 1 
 pendenice, chat even after he laid down the com- | 
mand, he was ſtill the maſter; of our whole ſea N 
force. He had now for theſe. laſt three years die 
rected; all our ane with 2 abſolute an ate. 


113 flaw 
O2 <7 


iog in che Dales. of (Ee 55 him un- 
an o {mall apprehenſions, that at ſome tine or 
-the\ King might] ſlip whack hs, hands: Now 
knees WL bb Wat ni 0 10 
„Tbe King was, dead: And fo elle Court me 
immediately; and paid-their duty o h Orde 
were preſently. given; for proclaiming him Ki 
It Was a heavy ſolemmity : Few. tears Were: ov 
the former, nor were! there any.ſhours.of ＋ 


ft He was 
rg proclaim- 
ed N 


oy 


diſorder or 'tymult, followed. it .thro?. the 
5 When the Privy Counſdlors came back 
from the proclamation, and waited, on the nem 
King, he made a ſhort ſpeech ta them; which, it 
ſeems Was well. conſidered, and: much liked. by 
bim. far he repeated. it to duale we — | 


on A $- + » 


e tom any — * 


ite, 
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1665. But with chat he promiſed, chat he would main 
=== tain the liberty and property of the ſubject. He 
| refled his good opinion of the Church ef Eng 

land, as' 4 friend to monarchy. Therefore, he 
faid,” he word defend and maintain the Church, 


and would preferye the government in Church and | 


State, as it was eſtabliſned by lx. 
Well re- This pes vag ſoon printed, and gave est 
arived. comet to tho, Who believed xhat be would tick 
to the promiſes made in it. And thoſe few, WHO 
did not believe i; yer durſt not ſeem to doubt of 
1 it. The p alpits 3 
be „* gy wing for it, It was magnified as a ſe- 
tate” chan any that laws · could oe. 

The tom We lraſe was, We have new the <«<.word 
9 #19 Word never yer broken? 


Addreſſe: Upon dis anewaſet of addreſſes went round 
made to Egg in Munch che higheſt cemmendatiens, 
bim. me O98 invent, were glven to che late 

| ad affirances of loyalty and fidelity were 


A 

4 5 1850 70 0 to che King, interns! hat ſhewed "there 
were no jealouttes Hor fears left. The Univer 

of Oxford in their addreſs promiſed to obey the 


2624 \94þ1 
irt Þ 


g 3a be 


Tue alt for A thing ſo ſacred; that 
Nash em as i bred, that put in their 
04 < out Retigion eſtabinſned by Jaw 377: which 


Whereas the ſtide of the more coukrly Was, to put 
aur Netti 


er oj 
1refs, „uf Rengion citabliſhed by lay; dearer 
& than otir lives.” This had ſuch an inſinuation 


their pattern: But this was marked to be'femem- 
bered againſt thoſe that uſed ſo menaeing a rm. 
employthents-were ended ofcourſe with the 


ee the fGther King. But the King continued 


* all in their places : Only the Poſts in the Houſ- 


"ay re gen thoſe who'had ſerved the gy N 


while 


Englagd were full of it, and 


hy "= wit Aitnitarions' of reſtrickienb.“ The 


koked ine 4 de en the King 1& maintain i:: 


upon the King's promiſe. The 
bn added a word de this in cheir 


it; as made it very unaceeptable. Some follewed 


of King James, u. 3 15 
while he Was Duke of Vork. The Marquiß 1685. 


of Halifax had reaſon to look on himſelf as in ill 
terms with.t Fuß; So in a private audience he 
made the belt excuſes he could for his conduct of 
late, The King diverted the diſcourſe ; and ſaid, 
he Would forget every thing that was paſt, except 
his behaviour in the bulineſs of the Excluſion. : 
The Kivg alſo added, that he would expect no 
other ! ſervice of him than what was conſiſtent with 
law, He prepared him for the exaltation of the The Earl 
Farl of Rocheſter. Lie faid, he had ſerved him bf Ro- 
well, and had ſuffered on "his account, and there- © _— 
fore ne would new ſhey/ favour 1 to him: And ther 3 
next Yap A he 808 him Lord Treafurer. AR; Trea- 


The Queen Was made to 5 4or Fre, oy e The Earl 


Rocheſter, as a rfon that would be the inte f Sun- 
reſt of the King's Fer 1ohkte Declan 
Church p 


ters "and; uni ed to thi : 
arty. So ſhe 11 . wh — 
one in a high poſt 57 mould en Wolz n. 
her and be 18 bers. And the, Earl of Yar 

derland was che only perſon capable 6 _ So. OT 
Earl of Rocheſter did upon his advancement Be- - 
come fo violent and boiſterous, that the whole 
Court joined to ſuppo rt the Earl of Sunderland, 
as the proper | Lal | to the other, Lord Godol- "7 
My was put id a great, pelt in the Queen's Houſ- 


But before the Eat! of Kr kad the White Customs 
Staff, the Court eng e Lord Ggdolphin,' and Exciſe 
and the othet Lark of the Treaſury, to ſend or- — 
den * 35 e of the Cuſtoms, to £00-law | 
tinu 


4: 


l 
ts 
ö 
| 


268; 


C 
4 77 
= ” *rerthined, According, to the letter and intendment 


380 | Tis EPR he UKs "IM ; 

Ag ' tive! to levy the Cuſtoms, tho? the” at that grant- ; 
1 ech them” to the late King was only for his life, 
nd fo was now, dteriined with it. Fi is known, 

haw . much "his Matter was. conteſted in — 

Charles the firſk's time, and what had paſt paſt | 

it. ITbe legal method was to have made $5 


and to have, taken” bonds for thoſe Auties, to be 


| wp dhe grant.” "Yet th e King declared, that he would 


. 7 3 the Cuſtoms, and not ſtay for the new grant. 
"© 5 th 9 55 not e well with hai Ring pro: 
mi main airung fe er and roperty,, yet it was 
41 wh excuſe for f. 199 "th: f FA Wade ſhould 
ho - 6:3 levied in this car great 1 importations 


\ 


Jul made, ana. the arkets would be ſo 
e this 1 100 15 much: ſpoil the King's 
bſtorss: Bu Fin ah wer to this 1 it was ſaid e Again, 
entries were to he made, and hongs taken, he) 
ſied, when the act gr ranfing them ſhould paſs, En- 
urs . Rhee ve with, es of the ech 
to | fefuſe to pay thoſe duties, and to diſpute” the, 
rhatter in WEARS elke Bt hone "would v. yeh», Y 


| Re Wy 27 on ſo bold a-thing, "He'who th ſhould begin any 


8 poſition x would 0 ruined by it: 
basta Meet 18 woulc d, fun that. Wb 19 Ea rl of 


1 4 


u = eſter gat : . of be done bef re 7 came 2 


reafur e pretended, that he only held 
is in the c He 3 92 Was begy n by others. by : 
"The 1 4 Exciſe had been, „given to the 
Tits 5 580 OR for lite. Wl t. find a jon. oh in, 
8 at ein wered the Treaſury to make a 
5 of it for RE Vears, ot ding 2 li- 
Aude dave, in caſe it ſhould"be fo long due. 
Aud ir was thought - aggreat f ſtretch of the clauſe, 
to make 4 25 went farm, by which it ſhould, 
ontinue to be levied three years after it was de- 


15 r o the at, A. farm was now brought out, as 
made during, the Kitig's life,” tho' it was well 
4 Known that Fate farm had been made; for it was 


ii 


. - | made 


gies OE, King James: II.. 301 
frer h is death, but a falſe date was put to 168 
. a muy 3g; 


18 matter ſerme doubtful. It was laid 
befgre , the Judges... And they all, except two, 
were of opinion that 1 it was, good. in law. 80 two 
Proc lamations were ordered, the one for levying 
the Cuſtoms, and the other for the Exciſe. Ts 
"Theſe came out in the firſt week of the reign, 
and g ave a melancholy proſpect. Such beginnings 
did 8 Tromiſe well, and raiſed juſt fears in the : 
minds ck thoſe,” who conſidered the conſequences | 
of, ſuch proceedings. They ſaw, that by violence | 
and fraud duties were now to be levied without | 
aw., But all 'people were under the power of fear 
or flattery to ſuch a degree, that none durſt com 
Plain, and few would venture to talk of thoſe 
matters. 
Perſons: of all ranks-went, in ſuch crouds, to I 
ay heir duty to the King, that it was not eaſy Liang“ 
E them all. ' Moſt of the Whigs that were 1 
admitted were received coldly at beſt. Some were who had 
ſharply reproached for their oaſt behaviour. Others been for 
were denied acceſs. The King began likewiſe to 3 
fay, that he would not be ſerved as his brother had = 
been: He would have all about him ſerve him with- 
our reſerve, and go thorough in his buſineſs. Many 
Were amazed to 1 ſuch ſteps made at firſt. The 
ſecond Sunday after he came to the Throne, he, 
to the ſurprize of the whole Court, went openly 
to Maſs, and ſent Caryl to Rome with letters o 
the Pope, but without a character. 
In one thing only the King ſeemed to comply He ſeem: 
ith. the genius of the Nation, tho? it proved in ed to be 
15 end to be only a ſhew. He ſeemed reſolved e 
dat to be governed by French counſels, but to act ich the 
in an equality with that haughty Mo arch in all French 
things, Ang, as he entertained of the other foreign King. 
her Vieh aſſurances that he would maintain the | 
balance of Europe, with a more ſteady hand than 
had been done formerly; ſo when he ſent oyer „ 
"Lord Churchil to * Court of France, with e 
ts | notice uren 


- 


ht 
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. notice of his brother's death, he ordered him to 
Wo obſerve exactly the ceremony and ſtate with which 
he” was received, that he might treat him, who 
mould be ſent over with the compliment in return 


to that, in the fate manner. And this he ob- 
ſerved very punctually, when the Marſhal de Lorge 
came over. This was ſet about by the Courtiers, 
as a ſign of another ſpigit, that might be looked 
for in a reign fo begun. And this made ſome im 


preſſion on the Court of France, and put them to 


a ſtand. But, not long after this, the French 
King ſaid to the Duke of Villeroy, (who told it 


to young Rouvigny, now Earl of Galloway, from 


The King did alſo give out, that he woul 


once in the Vorhaut had affronted him, while he was 


whom I had it,) that the King of England, after 


all the high things given out in his name, was 
willing to take his money, as well as his brother 
r e ac 


live 
in a particular confidence with the Prince of 
O „and the States of Holland. And, be- 


cauſe Chudleigh the Envoy there had openly bro- 
-, Ken with the Prince, (for he not only waited no 


more on him, but acted openly againſt him; and 


driving the Princeſs upon the ſhow in a Trainau, ac- 
cording to the German manner, and pretending they 


were maſked, and that he did not know them, had 


ordered his coachman to keep his way, as they were 
coming towards the place where he drove z) the 


_ King recalled him, and ſent Shelton in his room, 


The 


King's 


courſe 


—. 


Who was the haughtieſt, but withal the weakeſt 
man, that be could have found out. He talked 


out all ſecrets, and made himſelf the ſcorn of all 


Holland. The Courtiers now ſaid every where, 
_. that we had a martial Prince who loved glory, 

. who would bring France into as humble a de- 
- pendence on us, as we had been formerly on that 


* Ouxt. Fs. . Wo l . ; „ Pete 7 
I Kiag, dic, fone dege alter his coming to 
ee. the Crown, promife the Queen” and his  Priefts, 


that 


* 
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that he would ſee Mrs. Sidley no mo, by whom | 
he had fome children. And he ſpoke ojenly againſt 


lewdneſs, and expreffed a deteſtation f drunken- 
neſs. He ſate many hours a day abut buſineſs 
with the Council, the Treafury, and the Admi- 
ralry. It was upon this faid, that nowwe ſhould 
have a Fign of action and buſineſs, ind not of 
ſloth and luxury, as the laſt was. Mrs. Sidley 
had lodgings in Whitehall: Orders 
her to letve them. This was done o mortify 


her ; for ſhe pretended that ſhe ſhould row govern 


as abſolutely as the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth had 
done : Yet the = ſtill continued a tcret com- 
merce with her. And thus he began his reign 
with ſome fair appearances. © A long and great 
froſt had fo ſhut up the Dutch ports, that for 
| ſome weeks they had no letters from England: 
At laſt the news of the King's ſickneſs and death, 
and of the beginnings of the new reign, came to 
them all at once, | 


The firſt difficulty the Prince of Orange was The 
in, was with relation to the Duke of Monmouth. Prince of 


le knew the King would immediately, after the 


firſt compliments were over, aſk him to diſmiſs the Duke 
him, if not to deliver him up. And as it was no of Mon- 
way decent for him, to break with the King upon wouth. 


fuch a point, fo he knew the States would never 


bear it. He thought it better to diſmiſs him im- 
mediately, as of himſelf. - The Dake of Mon- 


mouth ſeemed ſurpriſed at this. Yer at parting 
he made great proteſtations both to the Prince a 

Princefs of an inviolable fidelity to their intereſts. 
So he retired to Bruſſels, where he knew he could 
be fuffered to ſtay no longer than till a return 
ſhould come from Spain, upon the notit of King 


Charles's death, and the declarations that te 


King was making of maintaining the! balance of 


s + 


Europe. The Duke was upon that thinking WD 
ft 


* 


thoſe about him ſtudied to inflame him 
0 | 8 


re ſent to 


d Vienna, or to ſome Co rt in Germany. But Ky - 
th aga 


ws the 


-, 8s 
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Some in 
England 
began to 
move for 
him. 


1 
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the King arl the Ptince of Orange. They told 
bim, the Price by caſting him off had cancel led all 


former oblizations, and ſet; him free from them 
He was. nov. to look to himſelf: And inſtead of 
1 as à vagabond, he was to ſet him- 
ſelf to delver his country, and to raiſe his party 
and his frends, who were now like. to be uſed very 

575 for ir adhering 2 and to his intereſt. | 
„They ent one over to England to try mens 
pulſes, and to ſee. if it was yet a proper time to 
make an ttempt. Wildman, Charlton, and ſome 


+ Others weit about trying, if men were in a diſpo- 


ſition to encourage an invaſion. They talked of 
this in ſo remote a way of ſpeculation, that tho 
one could not but ſee what lay at bottom, yet they 
did not run into treaſonable diſcourſe. I was in 
general ſounded by them: Vet nothing was pro- 
poſed that ran me into any danger from con- 
cealing. it. I did not think fears and dangers, 
nor ſome illegal acts in the adminiſtration, could 


juſtify an inſurrection, as lawful in- itſelf: And 1 


was confident an inſurrection. undertaken on ſuch 


; 2 would be ſo ill ſeconded, and ſo weakly 


uppotted, that it would not only come to no- 


-+ + thing, but it would precipitate our ruin. There: 
fore I did all I could to divert all perſons with 


whom I had any credit from. engaging... in ſuch 
deſigns. Theſe were for ſome time carried on in 
the dark. The King; after he had put his affairs 
in a method, reſolyed to haſten his Coronation, 
and to have it performed with great magnificence: 
And for ſome weeks he. was fo entirely poſſeſſ 


With the . preparations for that ſolemnity, that all 


Strange 
r | 
electi - 
ons of 
Parlia- 
ment 


men. = 


Hand, 


buſineſs was laid afide, and. nothing but cere- 
mony Nas thought on. 
At the ſame time a Parliament was ſummoned : 


And all arts were uſed to, manage elections ſo, 54 


the King ſhould have a Parliament to his mind 
Complaints came up from all. the parts of Eng- 


4a 5 * 
4 


9, | l 
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f. the injuſtice and violence uſed in electi 
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Nation, that no corner of it was neglected. In 
the new Charters that had been granted, the elec- 
tion of the members was taken out of the hands 


of the inhabitants, and reſtrained to the Corpora- 


tion-men, all thoſe being left out who were not 


acceptable at Court. In ſome Boroughs they could 


not find a number of men to be depended on: So 
the neighbouring Gentlemen were made the Cor- 
poration-men : And, in ſome of theſe, perſons of 
other Counties, not ſo much as known in the Bo- 


rough, were named. This was practiſed in the 


mot avowed manner in Cornwall by the Earl of 
Bath; who to ſecure himſelf the Groom of the 
Stole's place, which he held all King Charles's 
time, put the officers of the guards names in al- 
moſt all the Charters of that County; which ſend- 
ing up forty four members, they were for moſt 
part ſo choſen, that the King was fure of their 
votes on all occaſions, a WF 
Theſe methods were ſo ſucceſsful over England, 
that when the elections were all feturned, the King 
ſaid, there were not above forty members, bur 
ſuch as he himſelf wiſhed for. They were neither 
men of parts nor eſtates: So there was no hope 
left, either of working on their underſtandings, 
or of making them ſee their intereſt; in not giving 
the King all at once. Moſt of them were furious 
and violent, and ſeemed reſolved to recommend 
themſelves to 'the King, by putting every thing 
in his power, and by ruining all thoſe who had 


* 


been for the Excluſion. Some few had deſigned 


to give the King the revenue only from three years 


to three years. The Earl of Rocheſter told me, 
that was what he looked for, tho? the poſt he was 


in made it not ſo proper for him to move in it. 
But there was no proſpect of any ſtrength in op- 


poſing any thing, that the King ſhould aſk of 


, , "mn 
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ons, beyond what had ever been practiſed in former 1683. 
mes.” And this was ſo univerſal over the whole 
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— ſpect. England now 


Evil pro 
ſpect from 
a bad 
Parlia- 
ment. 
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This gave all Hinking men a melancholy pro- 


happy accident ſhould ſave it. All people ſaw the 
way for packing a Parliament now laid open. A 


new ſet of Charters and Corporation-men, if thoſe | 


now named ſhould not continue to be ſtill as com- 
phant, as they were at preſent, was a certain re- 
medy, to which recotirſe might be eaſily had. 
The Boroughs of England 4 their privileges 
now wreſted out of their hands, and that their 


elections, which had made them ſo conſiderable | 


before, were hereafter to be made as the Court 
ſhould direct: So that from henceforth little re- 
gard would be had to them; and the uſual practi- 
ces in courting, or rather in corrupting them, 
would be no longer purſued. Thus all people 
were alarmed : But few durſt ſpeak out, or com- 


plain openly. Only the Duke of Monmouth's 


agents made great uſe of this to inflame their 


Party. It was ſaid, here was a Parliament to 
meet, that was not the choice and repreſentative 


of the Nation, and therefore was no Parliament. 
So they upon this poſſeſſed all people with dread- 


ful apprehenſions, that a blow was now given to 


the conſtitution, which could not be remedied, 


but by an inſurrection. It was reſolved to 277 | 
-up, petitions againſt ſome elections, that were ſo 


adecently. managed, that it ſeemed ſcarce poſſible 
to excuſe them: But theſe were to be judged by 


a majority of men, who knew their own. elections 


to be ſo faulty, that to ſecure themſelves they 
would juſtify the reſt: And fair dealing was not 


to be expected from thoſe, who were fo deeply 


engaged in the like injuſtice. WES | 


: All that was offered on the other hand to lay 
thoſe fears, which ſo ill an appearance did raiſe, 


was, that it was probable the King would go into 


meaſures againſt France. All the offers of ſub- 


pire, and the States, 


miſſion poſſible were made him by Spain, the Em- 


emed loft, unleſs ſome | 
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The King had begun with the Prince of Orange 1685, 
upon a hard point. He was not fatished with his 
dilmiſling the Duke of Monmouth, but wrote to Tbe 


him to break all thoſe officers who had waited on 


him while he was in Holland. In this they had ſabmits in 
only followed the Prince's example : So it was hard every 


to puniſh them for that, which he himſelf had en- 
couraged. They had indeed ſhewed their affecti- 825 
ons to him ſo evidently, that the King wrote to 
the Prince, that he could not truſt to him, nor 
depend on his friendſhip, as long as ſuch men 
ſerved under him. This was of a hard digeſtion. 
Yet, ſince the breaking them could be eaſily 
made up by employing them afterwards, and by 
continuing their appointments to them, the Prince 
complied in this likewiſe. And the King was ſo 
well pleaſed with it, that when Biſhop Turner 
complained of ſome things relating to the Prince 


and Princeſs, and propoſed rougher methods, the 


King told him, it was abſolutely neceſſary that the 
Prince and he ſhould continue in good correſpon- 
dence. Of this Turner gave an account to the 
other Biſhops, and told them very ſolemnly, that 
the Church would be in no hazard during the pre- 
ſent reign; but that they muſt take care to ſecure 


wiſe they would be in great danger. 


* x 


_ themſelves againſt the Prince of Orange, other- 


The ſubmiſſion. of the Prince and the States to 
the King made ſome. fancy, that this would over- 
come him. All people concluded, that it would 
ſoon appear whether bigotry, or a deſire of glory 
was the prevailing paſſion; ſince if he did not 
ſtrike in with an alliance, that was then projected 
ainſt France, it might be concluded that he was 
teſolved to deliver himſelf up to his Frieſts, and 
to ſacrifice all to their ends. The ſeaſon of the 
year made it to he hoped, that the firſt ſeſſion of 
Parliament would be ſo ſhort, that much could 
not be done in it, but that when the revenue ſhould 


be granted, other matters might be put off to a 


2 winter 
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winter ſeſſion. So that, if the Parliament ſhould 
not deliver up the Nation in a heat all at once, 


but ſhould leave half their work to another ſeſſion, 


they might come under ſome management, and 
either ſee the intereſt of the Nation in general, or 


their own in particular; and manage their favours 


to the Court in ſuch a manner as to make them. 


ſelves neceſſary, and not to give away too much 
at once, but be ſparing in their bounty; which 
they had learned ſo well in King Charles's time, 


that it was to be hoped they would ſoon fall into 


it, if they made not too much haſte at their firſt 
_ ſetting out. So it was reſolved not to force them 


The King 
was 
crowned. 


on too haſtily in their firſt ſefſion, to judge of any 
election, but to keep that matter entire for ſome 
time, till they ſhould break into parties. 

The Coronation was ſet for St. George's day. 
Turner was ordered to preach the ſermon : And 
both King and Queen reſolved to have all done in 
the Proteſtant form, and to affiſt in all the prayers : 
Only the King would not receive the Sacrament, 
which is always a part of the ceremony. In this 
certainly his Prieſts diſpenſed with him, and he 
had ſuch ſenſes given him of the oath, that he ei- 
ther took it as unlawful with a reſolution not to keep 


it, or he Had a reſerved meaning in his own mind. 
The Crown was not well fitted for the King's head: 


It came down too far, and covered the upper part 
of his face. The canopy carried over him did al- 
ſo break. Some other ſmaller things happen'd 
that were looked on as ill omens: And his ſon 
by Mrs. Sidley died that day. The Queen with 
the Peereſſes made a more graceful figure, The 
beſt thing in Turner's ſermon was, that he ſet 


forth that part of Conſtantius Chlorus's hiſtory 


their Gd. 


very handſomely,” in which he tried who would be 
true to their religion, and reckoned that thoſe 
would be faithfulleſt to himfelf who were, trueſt to 


nager 
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| 1 muſt now ſay ſomewhat concerning my ſelf. 168 3. 
? At this time I went out of England. Upon King 
Charles's death, I had deſired leave, to come and | vv 
] 4 1 5 ways. — of Eng- 
pay my duty to the King, by the Marquis of Ha- d. 
F lifax. The King would not ſee me. So, ſince I 
g was at that time in no ſort of employment, not 
0 ſo much as allowed to preach any where, I refolv- 
, ed to go abroad. I ſaw we were like to fall in- 
| to great confuſion; and were either to be reſcued, 
z in à way that I could not approve of, by the Duke ; 
of Monmouth's means, ar to be delivered up; by 
a meeting that had the face and name of a Parlia- 
| ment. 1 thought the beſt thing for me was to 
/ go out of the way. The King approved of this 
: and conſented to my going: But ſtil] refuſed to _ 
ſee me. So I was to go beyond fea, as to a volun- 
j tary Exile. This gave me great credit with all tage 
; male contents: And I made the beſt uſe of it! 
f could. I ſpoke very earneſtly to the Lord Dela. 
f mer; to Mrs. Hambden, and ſuch others a!!! 
: could meet with, who I feared might be drawn in 
, by the agents of the Duke of Monmouth. Ilge 
; King had not yet done that which would juſtify +. "© | 
: extreme counſels; a raw rebellion would be ſooen 
i craſhed, and give a colour for keeping up a ſtand- EI 
ing army, or for bringing over a force from wes” 
: France. I perceived, many thought the conti: 
a tution was fo broken into, by the elections of the 
Houſe of Commons, that they were difpoſed to 
, put all to hazard. Yet moſt people thought tge Ga J 
1 eriſis was not ſo near, as it proved to be. er 
6 The deliberations in Holland, among the Eng- argite le. 
4 liſh and Scotch that fled thither, came to ripen faſ- ſigned to | 
1 ter than was expected. Lord Argile had been invade © 
4 quiet ever ſince the diſappointment in the year wat] 
. eighty three. He had lived for moſt part in Frize- 
, land, but came oft to Amſterdam, : and'met withy -- | 
the reſt of his countrymen that lay concealed therme ; 
Y The chief of whom were the Lord Melvill, Sir | p 
Patrick Hume, and Sir John Cochran. With 
R X 3 N theſe ; 
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1685, theſe Lord Argile communicated all the advices 
that were ſent him. He went on ſtill with his firſt 
2 Project. He ſaid, he wanted only a ſum of mo- 
bey to buy arms, and reckoned, that as ſoon as 
be was furniſhed with theſe; he might venture on 
: Scotland. He. reſolved to go to his own country, 
where he hoped he could. bring five thouſand men 
together. And he reckoned N the Weſtern and 
Southern Counties were under ſuch apprehenſions, 
that without laying of matters, or having correſ- 
pondence among chem, they would all at once come 
| about him, dw he had where a good force 
ether. in his own country. There was a ric 
Go oma * in Amſterdam, who: was full of zeal: 1 
ters — ſhe, hearing at what his deſigns ſtuck, ſent to him, 
and furniſhed him with ten thouſand pounds, 
+ this money he bought. a. ſtock of arms and 
ammunition, which was very, dextrouſly managed 
| 2 by one that traded to Venice, as intended for the 
F ef fervice. of. that Rcpublick. All was performed 
| = ee a? 2 great. ſecrecy, and put on board. They had 
| — ſharp debates among them about the courſe they 
e to hold. He Was for failing round Scotland 
his own. country. Hume was for the ſhor- 


. paſſage : : The other, was a long navigation, 
. I ſubje&/to great aceidents. Argile ſaid, the 
. (45D ſtnelſes of hisowncountry made. that to be the ſafer 


— woadtplace to gather men together. He preſumed ſo 
2 * 4 on his: oyn power, and on his management 
. ane tne hitherto, chat he cook, much upon him: So that 
F the reſt” KETE often. onthe Jour: of. breakiog with 


2 
A 4 5 1 ke Duke of Nc n came. ſecretly to them, 
ER - of ro 3nd made up all their quarrels. .. He would will- 
Mauth. ingly have gone, with them himſelf: But, Argile 
— 1 Jie not. offer him the command: On the con- 
ed inyaſi- trary he preſſed him to make: an. impreſſion. on 


1 
l ” 72 175 d. at the ſame. time This. was not poſ- 


o 
— — — 


ſible; For "the Duke gf Monmouth had yer made 
"BY: ef ee 89. d 3 rried. ipto . fatal 


under: 


* 


| 


of King -James II. "3&1 
Ne 3 before things were in any fort ready 1685. 
ſtſor it. He had been indeed much preſſed to the www 
game thing by Wade, Ferguſon, and ſome others 
18 about him, but chiefly by the Lord Grey, and 
n the Lady Wentworth, who followed him to Bruf- 
. ſels deſperately in love with him. And both he 


n and ſhe came to fancy, that he being married to his 
d Dutcheſs, while he was indeed of the : age of conſent, 
„ but not capable of a free one, the marriage was | 
. null: So they lived together: And ſhe had heat- 


E ed both herſelf and him with ſuch enthuſiaſtical 
0 conceits, that they fancied what they did was ap- 


h oved-of God. With this ſmall council he took 
0 us meaſures. Fletcher, a Scotch Gentleman of 
% great parts, and many virtues, but a molt violent 
* republican, and extravagantly paſſionate, did not 
d ke Argile's ſcheme: Soc he reſolved: to run for- 
d tunes with the Duke of Monmouth. He told 


0 me; chat all the Engliſh among them were till | 
d preſſing the Duke of Monmouth to ventu 
d They laid, all the Weſt of England would come 
y about him, as ſoon! as he appeared; as they had 
d dene five or fix years ago. They reckoned: there 
C would be no fighting, but that the guards, and 
others wko adhered to the King, would melt to 
e nothing before him. They fancied, the City of 
r London would be in ſuch a diſpoſitian to revolt, 
0 that if he ſhould lafid in the Weſt the King would 
t be in great perple xity. He could not have two 
t armies: And his fear of tumults near his perſon 
h would oblige him to keep ſuch a force about him, 
that he would not be able to ſend any againſt 
him. So they reckoned he would have time to form 
an army, and in a tittle while be in a condition 
to ſeek out the” [Hangs and Agar bing, on «qui 
terms. 5 

2"1his & aper ech 4 mad and defptrate undertak- 
ing to the Duke of Monmouth himſelf. He 
eg what a weak body a rabble was, and how 


#7 able to * with — — He had 


a0 


| 
4 
| 
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neither 
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neither money nor officers, and no encouragement 
from the men of eſtates and intereſt in the coun. 
try. It ſeemed too early yet to venture. It waz 
the throwing away all his hopes in one day. 
Fletcher, how vehemently ſoever he was ſet on 
the deſign in general, yet ſaw nothing in this 


ſcheme that gave any hopes: So he argued much 


ſo fixed him, that, all further 


Theſe de- 


ſigns were 


: carried on 
with great 


of it: For the night before I left London, the 


againſt it. And he ſaid to me, that the Duke of 


Monmouth was puſhed on to it againſt his own 
ſenſe and reaſon: But he could not refuſe to ha- 
zard his perſon, when others were ſo! forward, 
Lord Grey ſaid, that Henry the ſeventh landed 


with a ſmaller number, and ſucceeded. Fletcher 


anſwered, he was ſure of ſeveral of the Nobility, 
who were little Princes in thoſe days. Ferguſon 
in his enthuſiaſtical way ſaid, it was a good cauſe, 
and that God would not leave them unleſs they 
left him. And tho' the Duke of Monmouth's 
courſe of life gave him no great reaſon to hope 
that God would appear ſignally for him, yet even 
he came to talk enthuſiaſtically on the ſubject. 
But Argile's going, and the promiſe he had made 
of coming to England with all poſſible haſte, had 

| es being 
laid aſide, he pawned a parcel of jewels, and 


bought up arms; and they were put aboard a ſhip 


freighted for Spain. R N £1000. 4 
King James was ſo intent upon the pomp l of his 


Coronation, that for ſome weeks more important 


matters were not thought on. Both Argile and 
Monmouth's people were ſo true to them; that 
nothing was diſcovered by any of them. Yet 
ſome days after Argile had ſailed, the King knew 


Earl of Aran came to me, and told me, the 
King had an adyertiſement of it that very day, 
I. ſaw, it was fit for me to make haſte; Other- 


wiſe I might have been ſeized on, if it had been 


only to put the affront on me, of being ſuſpecled 
of holding correſpondence with traitors. ag, 


ef King ans HII. 813 
tia had a very proſperous voyage. He ſent 1685. 
out a boat at Orkney to get intelligence, and to 

take priſoners. . This had no other effect, but that . 

it gave intelligence where he was: And the wind ee 5 
chopping, he was obliged to ſail away, and leave 

his men to mercy. The winds were very favour- 

able, and turned as his occaſions required: 80 

that in a very few days he arrived in Argileſhire, 

The miſunderſtandings between him and Hume 

grew very high; tor he carried all things with an 

air of authority, that was not eaſy to thoſe Who 

were ſetting up for liberty. At his landing be 
found, that the early notice the Council had of 
his deſigns: had- ſpoiled his whole ſcheme z for 

they had brought in all the Gentlemen of his coun- 

try to Edigburghy which ſaved them, tho? it help- 

ed on his ruin. Vet he got above five and twen- 

ty hundred men to come to him. If with theſe 

he had immediately: Sone over to the Weſtern 
counties of Air and Renfrew, he might have gi- 

ven the government much trouble, But he lin- 

gred too . hoping ſtill to have brought more of 

bis Highlanders together. He teckoned theſe 
yere ſure to him, and would ohey him blindfold:. 
Whereas, if he had gone out of his on country ... 
withra ſmall force, thoſe, WhO might have come 

in to his aſſiſtance might alſo have diſputed his 
authority: And he could not bear contradiction, 
Much time was by this means loſt: And all the 
country was ſummoned to come out, againſt him. 

At laft he croſſed an arm of rhe ſea, and landed in 

the ille of Bute; where he ſpent twelve days more, 

till he had eat up that Iſland, pretending ſtill, 
fone he. Hopes to be e * more of his High h- 

ths. 
115 had left * Arms in a caſtle, with Gelb ad at was 
guard as he could ſpare: But they were routed 1 
arty of the King's forces, And with thig*** K 
55 2 af both heart and hope ** then, appre- 


hending that ew: Sone, he 2 uy 
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diſguiſe, and had almoſt eſtaped: But be was 
= taken. A body of Gentlemen that had follow. 


1955 W him ſtood better” to it, and forced their way 


'...1,... thro*:” 80 tkat che greater Part of chem eſcaped, 


Some of theſe were taken: The chief of them 


were Sir John Cochran, Ailoffe, and Rumbold. 
Theſe two laſt were Engliſtinien : But I knew not 
upon what motive it was, that they choſe rather to 
run fortunes” with Argile, than with the Duke of 


Monmouth. Thus was this 'rebellion- brought to 


Ane 8 


execution. i 


# ſpeedy end; with the effuſion of very little Blood. 
Nor was there much ſhed in the way of juſtice; 
for it was conſidered, that the Highlanders were 
under ſuch ties by cheir tenures that it was ſome- 
what excuſable in them to follow their Lord. 
Moſt of the · Gentlemen were brought in by or- 
der” ef, CouneiF to Edinburgh, which el 
m. One of thoſe thar were with Argile, by a 
great preſence" of mind, got to Carlile; where he 
called for poſt horſes; and ſaid, he was ſent by 
the Geners 0 carry che good: news by word of 
mouth te- deko, And ſo he got to Eondon: : 
Aud there he foutrd a way to get Beyond ſea. | * 
blargile was bretighe in {Oe Vainbiirghs. He ex- 
. #'checrful calm under all lis mis- 
He zuſtifed all he had done: For: ti he 


40,1 . nie vigeſtly attainted: That had diflolv- | 


eck his allegiance: ” So it was) juſtice ta himſelf 


Aid his family; to endeavour to recover what was 
 ſO'wrorgfull Lenken from Kim. He alſo thought, 


that no allegranee was due to the King, till he had 


taken the 64th” Which the law) preſcribed to be 


_ taken by our Kings at their Coronation, or the 


receipt of their princely dignity. He deſired that 
Mr. Charteris might be ordered to attend upon 


Rim; which was granted. When he came to him, 
* told hitty he Was ſatisfied in conſcience with the 
|. kawfulnefs ef what he had dene, and rherefore de- 


fred he would not diſturb him with any diſcourſe 
on chat ſetheck. The other,” after he _— 
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bim his ſenſe of the matter, complied- . with 1685; 
this. So all that remained was to prepare: hin wor 


to die, in Which he expreſſed an unſhaken firmneſs, 
The Duke of Queenſbury examined him in 

vate. He ſaid, he had not laid his buſineſs: with 
any in Scotland; He had only: found credit with 


a perſon that lent him money; upon which he dad 


truſted perhaps too much, to the diſpoſitions of 


the people, ſharpned: by their adminiſtration. When 


the day of his execution came, Mr. CHarteris hap 

gd to come ta him as he was ending dinner: 
25 ſaid to him pleaſantly, © ſerd! venientibus:ala;? 
He prayed: ky with him, and by himſelf, and 


complained of the Duke of Monmouth much; 


for: Gdelaying his coming ſo long -after-himg and 


fot aſſuming the name of King; both whichzzhe 


ſaicꝭ were contrary to thein agreement at pauting. 
Thus he died, pitied by all. His death, being 


putſuant to the! ſeritence paſt thred tars before, 
of which mention was made, was locked omas 
no better than murder. But: his / conduct ini this 
matter was made up of fo many errors, thagsit 


appeared he + cram mages Og afiiahis | 


Kind. 18 t. J + DS 15 44300 3 
e Ailoffe had a min! ta o prevent ——— of 


juſtice,” and having got a penkni 9 
gave himſelf ſeveral ſtabbs-. And thinking he 


was certainly a dead man, he cried-our; avid daigd; 


now he defied his enemies. Bet he had note pier 
ed: his guts: So his wounds! were not mortal: 
And, it being believed that he could — 


diſcoveries, he Was brought up to Bondan. 

Rumbold was he that dwelt vin: Ree Fine Rumbold 
where it was pretended» thei:plat:/ was: laid for 
murdering}: the late and ther preſent King. He nied che 
denied the truth of that conſpiracy. He onerl; Rye Plot. 


3 


vent to moms ſcaffold with great ſerenity: H had 


at his 
death de- 


he thought the Prince was as much Tiec to tlie 


people, as che people were to- the Prince; and 
chat, e „ 
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| 1685: ſures of government, the people had a right to 


was aflert- their liberties, - and to reſtrain him. He 
did not deny, but that he had heard many pro- 
poſitions at Weſt's chambers about killing the 

two brothers; and upon that he had ſaid, it 
could have been eaſily executed near his houſe; 
upon which ſome diſcourſe had followed, how 

it might have been managed. But, he ſaid, it 

was only talk, and that nothing was either laid, 

or ſo much as reſolved on. He aid, he was 


not for a Commonwealth, but for Kingly go- 


vernment according to the Laws of England: 
But he did not think that the King had his au- 
thority by any divine right, which he expreſſed 
in rough, but ſignificant words. He ſaid, he 
did not believe that God had made the greater 
part of mankind with ſaddles on their backs, 
and bridles in their mouths, and ſome few boot- 
ed and ſpurred to ride the reſt. 
Cochran had a rich father, the Earl of Dundo- 
nald: And de offered the Prieſts 3000 1: to fave 


His ſon. They wanted a ſtock of money for ma- 


naging their deſigns: So they interpoſed ſo effec- 
tunlly that the bargain was made. But, to cover 
lit, Cochran petitioned the Council that he might 
be ſent to tlie King; for lie had ſome ſecrets of 


great importance, which were not fit to be com- 


municated to atry but to the King himſelf. He was 


8 upon that brought 1 to London: And, after he 
had been for ſome time in private with the King, 


the matters he had diſcovered were ſaid to be of 

ſuch importance, that in conſideration of that the 
King pardoned him. It was ſaid, he had diſcover- 
cdl all their negotiations with the Elector of Bran- 
daenburg, and the Prince of Orange. But this was 


fluor che Prince toſd me, he had never once ſeen him. 


29 


a pretence only givem out to conceal the bargain; 


The ſectet of this came to be known ſoon after. 
When Ailoffe was brought up to London, the 
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him, but one. ſevere repartee. He being ſullen, 1685. 
and refuſing to diſcover any thing, the King ſaid Wy 


to him; Mr. Ailoffe, you know it is in my power 
to pardon. you, therefore ſay that which may deſerve 
it. It was faid that he anſwered, that tho' it was 
in his power, yet it was not in his nature to pardon. 
He was nephew to the old Earl of Clarendon by 
marriage; for Ailoffe's aunt was his fiſt wife, but 
ſhe had no children, It was thought, that the near- 
neſs of his relation to the King's children might 


have moved him to pardon him, which would have 


been the moſt effectual confutation of his bold re- 
partee: But he ſuffered with the reſt. 


py 


_ Immediately. after Argile's execution, a Parlia- A parlia- 
ment was held in Scotland. Upon King Charles's ment in 
death, the Marquis of Queenſbury, ſoon after made Scotland. 


a Duke, and the Earl of Perth, came to Court. 


The Duke bf Queenſbury told the King, that if he 


had thoughts of changing the eſtabliſhed religion, 
' he could not make any one ftep with him in that 
matter. The King ſeemed to receive this very 
kindly from him; and aſſured him, he had no ſuch 
intention, but that he would have a Parliament cal- 


led, to which he ſhould: go his Commmiſſioner, 


and give all poſſible aſſurances. in the matter of re- 
ligion, and get the revenue to be ſettled, and, ſuch 


other laws to be paſt as might be neceſſary for the 


common ſafety. The Duke of 2 preſſed 
the Earl of Perth to ſpeak in the ſame ſtrain to the 
King. But, tho' he pretended to be ſtill a Prote- 
ſtant, yet he could not prevail on him to ſpeak in 
ſo poſitive a ſtile, - I had not then left London: 


So the Duke ſent me word of this, and ſeemed fa 


fully fatisfied with it, that he thought all would 
be ſafe. So he prepared inſtructions by which both 


the revenue and the King's authority were to be 


carried very high. He has often ſince that time 


told me, that the King made thoſe promiſes to him 
in fo frank and hearty a manner, that he concluded 


it was impoſſible for him to be acting a part. There - 
h Die GALS” EXF #27499 : E | ns fore 
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266). fore he always believed, chat the Prieſts gave him 


Cs” 


Granted 
all that 


the King 


dehired, 


leave to prormſe every thing, and that he did it ve. 
ct but that afterwards they pretended, 
2 had a power to diffolve the obligation of all 
8 — Wees ſince nothing could be more 
a f ee chan his way of expreſſing himſelf 
as — afterwards he had no ſort of regard to 
_ ahiy of the promiſes he then made. The Teſt had 
been the King's own act while he was in Scotland. 
So he thought, the putting that on all perſons would 
be the moſt" acceptable method, as well as the moſt 
effectual, for fecuring the Proteſtant Religion. There- 
fore he propoſed an inſtruction obliging all 7 "a 
tc take the Teft, not only to quality cher for or pu- 
bpfick loyments, but chat all thoſ e to whom 
 thETounei! ſhould tender it ſhould be bound to 
take it under the pain of treaſon: And this was 
1 He alſo projected many other ſevere laws, 
at left an arbitrary power in the Privy Council. 
And, as he was naturally violent and imperious in 
his own temper, ſo he ſaw the King's inclinations 
to'thbſe methods, and hoped to have recommend- 
ed himfelf effectually, by being inſtrumental in ſet- 
ting up an abfolute and deſpotfck form of govern- 
ment. But he found afterwards how he had de- 
teived wimſelf, in thinking that any thing, but the 
deliverir up Bis religion, « could be acceptable long. 
And he faw, "after he had prepared'a cruel ſcheme 
of government, other men were entruſted with the 
management of it: And it had almoſt proved fa- 
tal to himfelf. ; 
The Patliament of Scotland fat not long. No 
Spec was made. The Duke of Queenſbury 
15 full afſurances in the point religion, 
lat the King would never alter it, but would main- 


tain it, as it was eſtabliſhed” by law. And i in con- 


the Teſt, which was 


aten of them he propoſed that act enjoining 


pa iſt, and was looked on as a 
full ſecurity ; tho" it was very fobable, that all the 
vie that the Council would make of this 9 


VT; 
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m af power lodged with them, would be only to ten- 1685. 

e. der the Teſt to thoſe that might ſcruple it on other 

d, {ccounts, but that it would be offered to none of 1] 
11 the Church of Rome. In return for this the Par- 
re liament gave the King for life,” all the revenue that ; 
If had been given to his brother: And with that ſome f 
0 additiona taxes were given. | 
d Other ſevere. laws were alſo pat. By one of Severe } 
B theſe an Inquiſition was upon chte matter ſet up. ug. vere : 
d All perſons were — under the pain of treaſon, . ; 
E-1 to /\ to all ſu queſtions as ſhould be put to I 
a them by the Privy Council. This put all men un- 5 
c der great apprehenſions, ſince upon this act an In- ä | 
- ition might have been grafted, as ſoon as the 
? dug p e Another act was only in one parti- 9 
) cular 4 But it was a cryin g one, and ſo deſerves [ 
J to be remembred. - | 4 
. When Carſtairs was put to the torture, and came | 


to capitulate in order to the making a diſcovery, he 

| got a promiſe from the Council, that no uſe ſhould * 

| be made of his depoſition againſt any perſon 'what- 

ſoever. He in his depoſition faid ſomewhat that 
brought Sir Hugh Campbell and his ſon under the 
gut of treaſon, Who had been taken up in Lon- 

n two years before, and were kept in priſon all 
this while, . The Earl of Melfort got the promiſe 
of his eſtate, Which was about 1000 I. à year, as 
ſoon' as he ſhould be convicted of high treaſon.” S0 
an act was brought in, which was to laſt only fi fix . 
weeks; and enatted, that if within that time any. 
of the Privy Council, would depoſe that any man 
was proved to be guilty of high treaſon, he Thoutd 

upon ſuch a proof be attainted. Upon whith, as 

ſoon as the act was paſt, four of the Privy Coun- tt 
cil ſtood up, and affirmed that rhe Campbells. were 
proved by Carſtairs's depoſition to be guilty. Upon 
this both father and ſon were brought to the har, t th 
ſee what they had to ſay, why the ſentence ſhould 
not be executed. The old Gentleman, they) near 
cighty, ſeeing the ruin of his fatnily was — 
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1685, ed, and that he was condemned in ſo unuſual a 
— manner, took courage, and faid, the oppreſſion 


and made them think how they might ſecure their 
lives and fortunes : Upon this he went to London, 
and had ſome. meetings with Baillie, and others : 
That one was ſent to Scotland to hinder all riſings: 
That an oath of ſecrecy was indeed offered, but 
Was never taken upon all this. So it was pretend- 
ed, he had confeſſed the crime, and by a ſhew of 
mercy they were pardoned: But the Earl of Mel- 
fort poſſeſſed himſelf of their eftate. The old 
Gentleman died ſoon after. And very probably 
his death was haſtned by his long and rigorous im- 
priſonment, and this unexampled concluſion of it; 
which was ſo univerſally condemned, that when the 
news of it was writ to foreign parts, it was not ea- 
ſy to make people believe it poſſible. _ 
Oates con... But now the fitting of the Parliament of Eng- 
victed of land came on. And, as a preparation to it, Oates 
perjury, was convicted of perjury, upon the evidence of 
the witneſſes from St. Omar's, who had been brought 
over before to diſcredit his teſtimony.. Now Juries 
were ſo prepared, as to believe more eaſily than for- 
merly.. So he was condemned to have his Prieſtly 
habit taken from him, to be a priſoner for life, to 


City, and ever after that to be ſet on the pillory 
four times a year, and to be whipt by the common 
and cruel. hangman from Aldgate to Newgate one day, and 
ly whipt. the next from Newgate to Tyburn; which was exe- 
cuted with ſo much rigour, that his back ſeemed 
to be all over flead. This was thought too little 
if he was guilty, and too much if innocent, and 
was illegal in all the parts of it: For as the ſecular 
Court could not order the Eccleſiaſtical habit to be 
taken from him, ſo to condemn a man to a per- 


8 impriſonment was not in the power of the 


was without a precedent. who was an ori- 
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** © they had been under had driven them to deſpair, 


. hen an earrings wer 3 R- 


be ſet on the pillory in all the publick places of the 


Court; And the extreme 291 of ſuch whipping 
et he, 


| ginal 


8 BE. 


1 vis Wwe 


And, that I may join things of the ſame fort 


of King JAMES HII. 
ginal in all things, bore this with a conſtancy that 


amazed all thoſe who ſaw it. So that this treats WW 


ment did rather raiſe his reputation, than fink it. 


together, tho? they were tranſacted at ſome diſtance 
of time, Dangerfield, another of the witneſſes 
in the Popiſh plot, was alſo found guilty of 

rjury, and had the fame puniſhment. But it 
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anger- 


feld kill- 
ed. ba 


ad a more terrible concluſion; for a brutal ſtudent 


of the law, who had no private quarrel with him, 
but was only tranſported with the heat of that time, 
ſtruck him over the head with his cane, as he got 


his laſt laſh, This hit him ſo fatally, that he died 
of it immediately. The perſon was apprehended. 


And the King left him to the law. And, tho' 
great interceſſion was made for him, the King would 


not interpoſe. So he was hanged for it. . 


At laſt the Parliament met. The King in his A Partia- 
. repeated that, which he had ſaid to the ment is 


ſ 
Council upon his firſt acceſſion to the Throne. He * 


told them, ſome might think, the keeping him low 


would be the ſureſt way to. have frequent Parlia- + 


ments: But they ſhould find the. contrary, that the 
uling him well would be the beſt argument to per- 
ſuade him to meet them often. This was put in 
to prevent a motion, which was a little talked of 


abroad, but none would venture on. it within doors, 


that it was ſafeſt to grant the revenue only for a 
term of years. 5 


The revenue was granted for life, and every Grants 


thing elſe that was aſked, with ſuch a profuſion, the r<ve- 
nue for * 


that the Houſe was more forward to give, than 


the King was to aſk : To which the King thought 


fit to put a ſtop by a meſſage, intimating that he 


deſired no more money that ſeſſion. + And yet this 
forwardneſs to give in ſuch. a reign, was ſet on 
by Muſgrave and others, who pretended after- 
wards, When money was aſked tor juſt and ne- 
n EL „ cellacy 


life. 
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1685. ceſſary ends, to be frugal patriots, and to be 
careful managers of the publick treaſure. 


And truſts 
to the 
King's 
promiſe. 


The HisTory of the Reign 


As for religion, ſome began to propoſe a new 


and firmer ſecurity to ir. - But all the Courtiers 


run out into eloquent harangues on that ſubject: 


And preſſed a vote, that they took the King's 


word in that matter, and would truſt to it; and 


that this ſhould'be ſignified in an addrefs to him. 


This would bind the King in point of "Honour, 
and gain his heart ſo entirely, that it would-be a 
tie abe 
ſo ſtrong that way, that the Houſe went into it 
without oppolition. 

The Lord Preſton, 0 had We er fore 


years Envoy in France, was brought over, and ſer 
up to be a manager in the Houſe of Commons. 


He told them, the reputation of the Nation was 


© beginning to riſe very high all Europe over, un- 


der a Prince whoſe name ſpread terror every 
where: And if this was confirmed by the entire 


confidence of his Parliament, even in the tender- 
eſt matters, it would give ſuch a turn to the af- 
fairs of Europe, that England would again hold 


the balance; and their King would be the arbiter 
of Europe. This was ſeconded by all the Court 
flatterers. So in their addreſs to the King, thank- 
ing him for his ſpeech, they told him, t ey truſt- 
ed to him ſo entirely, that they relied on his word, 


and thought themſelves and their religion fate, 
ſince he had promiſed it to them. 


When this was ſettled, the petitions concern. 
ing the elections were preſented.” Upon thoſe 
Seimour ſpoke very high, and with much weight.” 
He faid, the complaints of the irregularities in 
elections were fo great, that many doubted whe- 


ther this was a true repreſentative of the Nation, 


or not. He ſaid, little equity was expected upon 


etitions, where ſo many were too: guilty to judge 


Jr and impartially. He ſaid, it e them 
to 


ve all laws whatſoever. And the tide run 
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to look to theſe: For it. the. Nation ſaw no juſ- 1683. 
tice was to be expected from them, other method 
would be found, in which they might come to | 
ſuffer that juſtice which they would not do. He 
was a haughty man, and would not communicate 
his deſign in making this motion to any: So all 
were ſurpriſed with it, but none ſeconded it. This 
had no effect, not ſo much as to draw on a debate. 

The Courtiers were projecting many laws to The par 
ruin all who oppoſed their deſigns. The moſt im- iament 
portant of theſe was an act declaring treaſons dur- was vio- 
ing that reign, by which words were to be made lent. 
treaſon. And the clauſe was ſo drawn, that any 
thing ſaid to diſparage the King's perſon or go- 
vernment was made treaſon; within which every 
thing ſaid to the diſhonour of the King's religion 
would have been comprehended, as Judges and 
Juries were then modelled. This was chiefly op- 
poſed by Serjeant Maynard, who in a very grave 
ſpeech laid open the inconvenience of un | 
words treaſon: They were often ill heard and il 
underſtood, and were apt to be miſrecited by a 
very ſmall variation: Men in paſſion or in drink 
might ſay things they never intended: Therefore 
he hoped they would keep to the law of the twen- 
ty fifth of Edward the third, by which an overt- 
act was made the neceſſary proof of ill intentions. 
And when others inſiſted, that . out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth ſpake,” he brought 
the inſtance of our Saviour's words, ** Neſtroy 00 


Temple; and ſhewed how near the Temple” wa 


to ** this Temple,” . pronouncing it in Syraick, 10 
hat the difference was almoſt imperceptible. There 
was nothing more innocent than theſe words, as 
our Saviour meant, and ſpoke them: But nothing 
was more criminal than the ſetting on a multitude 
to deſtroy the Temple. This made ſome impreſ- 
ſion at that time. But if the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's landing had not brought the ſeſſion to an 

-_ T2 early 
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1685. early concluſion, that, and every thing elſe which 
&Y'V the officious Courtiers were projecting, would have 


certainly paſt. - 


oaks © The ' moſt important buſineſs that was before 
Lords the Houſe of Lords was the reverſing the attain- 

were more der of the Lord Stafford. It was faid for it, that 
cautious. the witneſſes were now convicted of perjury, and 

therefore the reſtoring the blood that was 
tainted by their evidence was a juſt reparation. 

The proceedings in the matter of the Popiſh plot 

were chiefly founded on Oates's diſcovery, which 

was now Judged to be a thread of perjury. 
This ſtuck with the Lords, and would not go 

down. Yet they did juſtice both to the Popiſh 

Lords then in the Tower, and to the Earl of 

Danby, who moved the Houſe of Lords, that 

they might either be brought to their trial, or be 

ſet at liberty. This was ſent by the Lords to the 

Houſe of Commons, who returned anfwer, that 

they did not think fit to inſiſt on the impeach- 

' ments. So upon that they were diſcharged of 

g them, and ſer at liberty. Yet, tho* both Houſes 

agreed in this of proſecuting the Popiſh plot no 

further, the Lords had no mind to reverſe and 
condemn paſt proceedings. «cul 

The But while ah theſe things were in agitation, 

Duke of the Duke of Monmouth's landing brought the ſeſ- 

3 ſion to a conclufion. As ſoon as Lord Argile 
lauded at failed for Scotland, he ſet about his deſign with 
Live. as much hafte as was poſſible. Arms were 
bought, and a fhip was freighted for Bilbao in 

Spain. The Duke of Monmouth pawned all his 

_ Jewels: But thefe could not raiſe much: And no 

money was ſent him out of England. So he was 

hurried into an ill deſigned invaſion. The whole 

company conſiſted but of eighty two perſons. 

They. were all faithful to one another. But ſome 

ſpies, whom Shelton the new Envoy ſet on work, 

fent him the notice of a ſuſpected ſhip failing out 

of Amſterdam with arma. Shelton neither un: 
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derſtood the laws of Holland, nor adviſed with 
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thoſe who did: Otherwiſe he would have carried? 


with him an order from the Admiralty of Holland, 


that ſat at the Hague, to be made uſe of as the 


occaſion ſhould require. When he came to Am- 
ſterdam, and applied himſelf to the Magiſtrates 
there, deſiring them to ſtop and ſearch the ſhip that 


he named, they found the ſhip was already ſailed 


out of their port, and their juriſdiction went no 
further. So he was forced to ſend to the Admi- 
ralty at the Hague. But thoſe on board, hearing 
what he was come for, made ail poſſible haſte. 
And the wind favouring them, they got out of the 
Texel, before the order deſired could be brought 
from the Hague. | 
After a proſperous, courſe, the Duke landed at 


Lime in Dorſetſhire : And he with his ſmall com- 


pany came aſhore with ſome order, but with too 
much day light, which diſcovered how few they 
were. | 


The alarm was brought hot to London: Where, an Ad f 


2 the general report and belief of the thing an act Attainder 
Attainder paſt both Houſes in one day; ſome Paſſed 4. 


ſmall oppoſition being made by the Earl of Angle- 
ſey, becauſe the evidence did not ſeem clear enough 
for ſo ſevere a ſentence, which was grounded on the 
notoriety of the thing. The ſum of 5000.1. was 
ſet on his head, And with that the ſeſſion of Par- 


liament ended; which was no ſmall happineſs to 


the Nation, ſuch a body of men 'being diſmiſſed 
with doing ſo little hurt. The Duke of Mon- 


mouth's Manifeſto was long, and ill penned: Full 


of much black and dull malice. It was plainly. 


gainſt 


him. 


Ferguſon's ſtile, which was both tedious and ful- 
ſome. It charged the King with the burning of, 


London, the Popiſh plot, Godfrey's murder, and 


the · Earl of Eſſex's death: And to crown all, it 
was pretended, that the late King was poiſoned by 


his orders: It was ſet forth, that the King's religi- 
on made him incapable of the Crown; that three 


＋ 


3 ſub· 
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ſubſequent Houſes of Commons had voted his Ex- 


cluſion: The taking away the old Charters, and all 
the hard things done in the laſt reign, were laid to 
his- charge: The elections of the preſent Parlia- 
ment were alſo ſet forth very odiouſſy, with great in- 


decency of ſtile: The Nation was alſo appealed to, 


when met in a free Parliament, to judge of the 


© Duke's own pretenſions: And all fort of liberty, 


A rabble 


both in temporals and ſpirituals, was promiſed to 
perſons of all perſuaſions. N 
Upon the Duke of Monmouth's landing, many 


c+me and of the country people came in to join him, but ve- 


joined 
him. 


ry few of the Gentry: He had quickly men enough 
about him to uſe all his arms. The Duke of Al- 


bemarle, as Lord Lieutenant of Devonſhire, was 
ſent down to raiſe the Militia, and with them to 


make head againſt him. But their ill affection ap- 


peared very evidently : Many deſerted, and ali 


were cold in the ſervice. The Duke of Monmouth 
had the whole country open to him for almoſt a 
fortnight, during which time he was very diligent 
in training and animating his men. His own be- 
haviour was ſo gentle and obliging, that he was 
maſter of all their hearts, as much as was poſſible. 
But he quickly found, what it was to be at the 
head of undiſciplined men, that knew nothing of 
war, and that were not to be uſed with rigour, 
Soon after their landing, Lord Grey was ſent out 
with a ſmall party. He ſaw a ſew of the Militia, 
and he ran for it : But his men ſtood, and the Mi- 
litia ran from them. Lord Grey brought a falſe 
alarm, that was ſoon found to be*fo: For the men 
whom their leader had abandoned came back in 
good order, The Duke of Monmouth was ſtruck 
with this, when he found that the perſon on whom 


he depended moſt, and tor whom he deſigned the 


command of the horſe, had already made himſelf 
infamous by his cowardiſe. He intended to join 
Fletcher with him in that command. But an un- 
happy accident made it not convenient to oy him 

ad mo onger 
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longer about him. He ſent him out on another 1685, 
party: And he, not being yet furniſhed, with a 


horſe, took the horſe of one who had brought in 
a great body of men from Taunton. He was not 
in the way: So Fletcher, not ſeeing him to aſk 


his leave, thought that all things were to be in 
common among them; that could advance the 


ſervice. After Fletcher had rid about, as he was 
ordered, as he returned, the owner of the horſę he 
rode on, w':0 was a rough and ill-bred man, re- 
proached him in very injurious terms, for taking 
out his horſe without his leave. Fletcher bore this 
longer than could have been expected from one of 


his impetugus temper. But the other perfiſted in 


giving him foul language, and offered a ſwitch or 
a cane: Upon which he diſcharged his. piſtol at 


him, and fatally ſhot him dead. He went and 


gave the Duke of Monmouth an account of this, 
who ſaw it was impoſſible to keep him longer about 
him, without diſguſting and loſing the country 


people, who were coming in a body ro demand 


Juſtice. So he adviſed him to go aboard the ſhip, 
and to fail on to Spain, whither ſhe was bound, 
By this means he was preſeryed for that time. 
Ferguſon ran among the people with all the fury 
of an enraged man, that affected to paſs for an 
enthuſiaſt, tho! all his performances that way were 


forced and dry. The Duke of Monmouth's great 


error was, that he did not in the farit heat venture 


on ſome hardy action, and then march either to 


Exeter or Briſtol ;, where, as he would have found 


- much wealth, ſo he would have gained ſore repu- | 
tation by it, But he ingred in exerciſing his men, 


and ſtaid too long in the neighbourhood of Lime. 


By. this means ; the King had time both to bring 


troops out of Scotland, aſter Argile was taken, 
and to ſend to Holland for the English and Scotch 
Regiments that were in the ſervice of the States; 
which. the Prince ſent over very readily, and offered 
is own perſon, and a greater force, if it was ne- 


4 &ilary, 
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168 5. ceſſary. The King received this with great ex- 
A preſſions of acknowledgment and kindneſs. It was 
g very viſible, that he was much diſtracted in his 
thoughts, and that what appearance of courage 
ſoever he might put on, he was inwardly full of 
apprehenſions and fears. He durſt not accept of 
the offer of aſſiſtance, that the French made him: 
For by that he would have loſt the hearts of the 
Engliſh Nation. And he had no mind to be much 
obliged to the Prince of Orange, or to let him into 
his counſels or affairs. Prince George committed 
a great error in not aſking the command of the 
Army: For the command, how much ſoever he 
might have been bound to the counſels of others, 
would have given him ſome luſtre; whereas his 
ſtaying at home in ſuch time of danger brought 
| him under much neglect. 5 . | 
'The Ear! The King could not chooſe worſe than he did, 
of Fever- when he gave the command to the Earl of Fever- 
. ar" ſham, who was a Frenchman by birth, and nephew 
the King's to Mr. de Turenne. Both his brothers changing 
amy. religion, tho' he continued ſtill a Proteſtant, made 
„ that his religion was not much truſted to. He was 
| an honeſt, brave, and good natured man, but 
weak to a degree not eaſy to be conceived. And 
he conducted matters ſo ill, that every ſtep he made 
was like to prove fatal to the King's ſervice. He 
had no parties abroad. He got no intelligence: 
And was almoſt ſurpriſed, and like to be defeated, 
when he ſeemed to be under no apprehenſion, but 
was abed without any care or order. So that, if 
the Duke of Monmouth had got but a very ſmall 
number of Soldiers about him, the” King's affairs 
would have fallen into great diſorder. \ 
The Duke of Monmouth had almoſt ſurpriſed 
Lord Feverſham, and all about him, while they 
were abed. He got in between two bodies, into 
which the Army lay divided. He now ſaw his 
error in lingering ſo long. He began to want 
bread, and to be ſo ſtraitned, that there was a ne- 
N e 5 3 ceſſity 
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ceſſity of puſhing for a ſpeedy deciſion. He was 168 5. 
ſo miſled in his march, that he loſt an hour's time 


And when he came near the Army, there was an 
inconſiderable ditch, in the paſſing which he loſt 
ſo much more time, that the officers had leiſure to 


riſe and be dreſſed, now they had the alarm. And 
they put themſelves in order. Yet the Duke of 
Monmouth's foot ſtood longer, and fought better 


than could have been expected; eſpecially, when 
the ſmall body of horſe they had, ran upon the 


firſt charge, the blame of which was caſt on Lord - 
Grey. The foot being thus forſaken, and galled 


by the cannon, did run at laſt, About a thou- 
ſand of them were killed on the ſpot: And fifteen 
hundred were taken priſoners. Their numbers 


when fulleſt were between five and ſix thouſand. 
The Duke of Monmouth left the field too ſoon for The Dake 
a man of courage, who had ſuch high pretenfions : of Mon- 


For a few days before he had ſuffered himſelf to be print; © 


called King, which did him no ſervice, even among 


thoſe that followed him. He rode towards Dor- 


ſetſhire: And when his horſe could carry him no 


further, he changed clothes with a ſhepherd, and 
went as far as his legs could carry him, being ac- 
companied only with a German, whom he had 
brought over with him. At laſt when he could 
go no further, he lay down in a field where there 
was hay-and ſtraw, with which they covered them- 
ſelves, ſo that they hoped to lie there unſeen till 
night. Parties went out on all hands to take pri- 
ſoners. The ſhepherd was found by the Lord 


Lumley in the Duke of Monmouth's clothes. So 
this put them on his track, and having ſome dogs 


with them they followed the ſcent, and came to 
the place where the German was firſt diſcoveted. 
And he immediately pointed to the place where 


the Duke of Monmouth lay. So he was taken in a,q ta- 
a very indecent dreſs and poſture. | kent 


His body was quite ſunk with fatigue : And 
his mind was now ſo low, that he begged his life 
* | . | in 
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E- 168 "4 W, a manner that agreed ill with the courage of the 
| rv former parts of it. He called for pen, ink, and 
per; and wrote to the Earl of F everſham, and 

12 oth to the Queen, and the Queen Nowager, to 
intercede with the King tor his life. The King's 
temper, as well as his intereſt, made it ſo impollible 

to hope for that, that it ſhewed a great meanneſs 

in him to aſk it, in ſuch terms as he uſed in his 
letters. He was carried up to Whitehall; where 

the King examined him in perſon, which was 
thought very indecent, ſince he was reſolved not 

to pardon him. He made new and unbecoming 
ſubmiſſions, and inſinuated a readineſs to change 

his religion: For he ſaid, the King knew what 

his firſt education was in religion. There were 

no diſcoveries to be got from him; for the attempt 

was too rath to be well concerted, or to be ſo deep 

| laid that many were involved in the guilt of it. 
. He was examined on Monday, and orders were 

BY given for his execution on Wedneſday. 

Soon after Turner and Ken, the Biſhops of Ely and of 

. executed. Bath and Wells, were ordered to wait on him. 
But he called for Dr. Tenniſon. The Biſhops 
— Rudied to convince him of the fin of rebellion. 
He anſwered, he was ſorry for the blogd that was 
ſhed in it: But he did not ſeem to repent of the 
deſign. Vet he confeſſed that his Father had 
often told him, that there was no truth in the re- 
rts of his having married his Mother. This he 

= under his hand, probably for his childrens ſake, 
who were then priſoners in the Tower, that fo 
they might not be ill uſed- on his account. He 
ſhewed, a great negle& of. his Ducheſs. And 
her reſentments for his courſe” of life with the 
Lady Wentworth wrought ſo much on her, that, 
tho' he deſired to ſpeak privately with her, ſhe 
would have * es to hear all that paſt, to 
juſtify her ſelf, and to preſerve her family. They 
parted very coldly. He only recommended to her 
"mn breeding their children in the im Re- 
igion, 
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ligion. The Biſhops continued ſtill to preſs on 1685. 
him a deep ſenſe of the ſin of rebellion; at which Wa 
he grew ſo yneaſy, that he deſired them to ſpeak 

to him of other matters. They next charged him 

with the ſin of living with the Lady Wentworth 

as he had done. In that he juſtified himſelf: He 

had married his Ducheſs too young to give a true 
conſent : He ſaid, that Lady was a pious worthy 
woman, and that he had never lived ſo well in all 
reſpects, as fince his engagements with her. All 
the pains they took to convince him of the unlaw- 
fulneſs of that courſe of life had no effect. They 

did certainly very well in diſcharging their con- 
ſciences, and ſpeaking ſo plainly to him. But 


they did very ill to talk ſo much of this matter, 


and to make it ſo publick as they did; for divines 
ought not to repeat what they ſay to dying peni- 
tents, no more than what the penitents ſay to 


them. By this means the Duke of Monmouth had 


little ſatisfaction in them, and they had as little in 

him. . | | 
He was much better pleaſed with Dr. Tenniſon, 

who did very plainly ſpeak to him, with relation 


to his publick actings, and to his courſe of life: 


But he did it in a ſofter and leſs peremptory man- 

ner. And having ſaid all that he thought proper, A 
he left thoſe points, in which he ſaw he could not 
convince him, to his own conſcience, and turned 

to other things fit to be laid before a dying man. 

The Duke begged one day more of life with ſuch 
repeated earneſtneſs, that as the King was much 

blamed for denying ſo ſmall a favour, ſo it gave 


| occaſion to others to believe, that he had ſome 


hope from aſtrologers, that, if he out-lived that 


day, he might have a better fate. As long as he "_ : 


fancied there was any hope, he was too much un- 
ſettled in his mind to be capable of any thing. | 

But when he ſaw all was to no purpole, and that He died 
he muſt die, he complained a little that his death with great 


was hurried on fo faſt. But all on the ſudden hennes. 


came 
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1685. came into a compoſure: of mind, that ſurprized 
Lony—d thoſe that ſaw it. There was no affectation in it. 
His whole behaviour was eaſy and calm, not with- 
out a decent cheerfulneſs. He prayed God to 
forgive all his ſins, unknown as well as known. 
He ſeemed confident of the mercies.of God, and 
that he was going to be happy with him. And he 
went to the place of execution on Tower-hill with 
an air of undiſturbed courage, that was grave and 


compoſed. He ſaid little there; only that he was 


ſorry for the blood that was ſhed : But he had ever 
meant well to the Nation. When he ſaw the axe, 
he touched it, and ſaid, it was not ſharp enough. 
He gave the Hangman but half the reward he in- 
tended; and ſaid, if he cut off his head cleverly, 
and not ſo butcherly as he did the Lord Ruſſel's, his 
man would give him the reſt. The executioner was 
in great diſorder, trembling all over : So he gave 
him two or three ſtrokes without being able to finiſh 
the matter, and then flung the axe out of his 
hand. Bur the Sheriff forced him to take it up: 


And at three or four more ſtrokes he ſevered his 


head from his body: And both were preſently bu- 


. ried in the Chapel of the Tower. Thus lived and 


died this unfortunate young man. He had ſeveral 


good qualities in him, and ſome that were as bad. 
He was ſoft and gentle even to exceſs, and too 


eaſy to thoſe who had credit with him. He was 
both ſincere and good-natured, and underſtood 


war well. But he was too much given to pleaſure 


and to favourites. WY 
Lord The Lord Grey it was thought would go next. 
_ Grey par- But he had a great eſtate that by his death was to 
doned. go over to his brother. So the Court reſolved to 
+ Preſerve him, till he ſhould be brought to com- 
* pound for his life. The Earl of Rocheſter had 


160001. of him. Others had ſmaller ſhares. He 
, was likewiſe obliged to tell all he knew, and to be 


a witneſs in order to the conviction of others, but 
_ with this aſſurance, that no body ſhould die * 
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his evidence. So the Lord Brandon, ſon to the 1685. 
Earl of Macclesfield, was convicted by his and 


ſome other evidence. Mr. Hambden was alſo 
brought on his trial. And he was told, that he 
muſt expect no favour unleſs he would plead 
guilty. ' And he, knowing that legal evidence 
would be brought againſt him, ſubmitred to this; 
and begged his life with a meanneſs, of which he 
himſelf was ſo aſhamed afterwards, that it gave 
his ſpirits a depreſſion and diſorder that he could 
never quite maſter. And that had a terrible con- 
cluſion; for about ten years after he cut his own - 
throat. OE | 


The King was now as ſucceſsful as his own heart The King 
could wiſh. He had held a ſeſſion of Parliament in was lifted 
both Kingdoms, that had ſettled his revenue: And up wich 


now too ill prepar*d and ill managed rebellions had 
ſo broken all the party that was againſt him, that 
he ſeemed: ſecure in his Throne, and above the 
power of all his enemies. And certainly a reign 
that was now ſo beyond expectation ſucceſsful in 
its firſt fix months ſeemed ſo well ſettled, that no 
ordinary miſmanagement could have ſpoiled ſuch 
beginnings. If the King had ordered a ſpeedy . 
execution of ſuch perſons, as were fit to be made 


his ſuc- 
ceſſes. 


publick examples, and had upon that granted a 


general indemnity, and if he had but covered his 
intentions till he had got thro' another ſeſſion of 
Parliament, it is not eaſy to imagine, with what 
advantage, he might then have opened and pur- 
ſued his deſigns. . 


But his own temper, and the fury of ſome of But it had 
his Miniſters, and the maxims of his Prieſts, who an ll effect 


were become enthuſiaſtical upon this ſucceſs, and 
fancied that nothing could now ſtand before him: 
All theſe concurred to make him loſe advantages, 
that were never to be recovered : For the ſhews of 
mercy, that were afterwards put on, were looked 
on as an after- game, to retrieve that which was now” 
loft. The Army was kept for ſome time in the 
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Jefferies. 


1685. Weſtern Counties, where beth officers and ſoldiers 

wr . lived as in an enemy's country, and treated all, 

that were believed to be ill affected to the King, 
with great rudeneſs and violence. 

Great Kirk, who had commanded long in Tangier, 

crueltics 

commit. 


ſoldiers, he ordered ſeveral of the priſoners to be hanged 
up at Taunton, without ſo much as the form of 
law, he and his company looking on from an en- 
tertainment they were at. At every new health 
another priſoner was hanged up. And they were 


ſo brutal, that obſerving the ſhaking of the legs 


of thoſe whom they hanged, it was ſaid among 
them, they were dancing ; and upon that muſick 
was called for. This was both fo illegal, and ſo 
inhuman, that it might have been expected that 
ſome notice would have been taken of it. But 


Kirk was only chid for it. And it was ſaid, that 


he had a particular order for ſome military execu- 


tions: So that he could only be chid for the man- 


PP . 
And But, as if this had been nothing, Jefferies was 
much ſent the Weſtern Circuit to try the priſoners. His 
greater by | | 
heard of in a civilized Nation. He was perpetu- 
ally either drunk, or in a rage, liker a fury than 


the zeal of a judge. He required the priſoners 


to plead guilty. And in that caſe he gave them 


ſome hope of favour, if they gave him no trou- 
ble: Otherwiſe he told them he would execute the 


letter of the law upon them in its utmoſt ſeverity. 


This made many plead guilty, who had a great 
defence in law. But he ſhewed no mercy, He 


ordered a great many to be hanged up immediately, 


without allowing them a minute's time to ſay their 


22 He hanged, in ſeveral places, about ſix 
ndred perſons. The greateſt part of theſe were 


of the meaneſt fort, and of no diſtinction. The 


impieties with which he treated them, and his be- 
FE 95 haviour 


was become ſo ſavage by the neighbourhood of 
ted by his the Moors there, that ſome days after the battle 


behaviour was beyond any thing that was ever 
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haviour towards ſome of the Nobility and Gentry, 1685. 
that were well affected, but came and pleaded in 
favour of ſome priſoners, would have amazed one, 
i done by a Baſhaw in Turkey. England had 
never known any thing ke it. The inſtances are 
too many to be reckoned up. 

But that which brought all his exceſſes to be With 
imputed to the King himſelf, and to the orders which the 


given by him, was, that the King had a particu- ane”. od 


well plea- 


r account of all his proceedings writ to him every ſed. 


day. And he took pleaſure to relate them in the 
drawing room to foreign Miniſters, and at his 
table, calling it Jefferies's campaign: Speaking of 
all he had done in a ſtile, that neither became the 
Majeſty, nor the mercifulneſs, of a great Prince. 
Dykfeeld was at that time in England, one of the 
Embaſſadors whom the States had ſent over to 
congratulate the King's coming to the Crown. He 
told me, that the King talked fo often of theſe 
things in his hearing, that he wondered to ſee him 
break. out in theſe indecencies. And upon Jefferies's 
coming back; he was created a Baron, and Peer of 
England: A dignity which, cho anciently ſome 
Judges were raiſed to it, yet in theſe latter ages, as 
there was no example of it, ſo it was thought in- 
conſiſtent with the character of a Ju 2 

Two executions were of ſuch an extraordina The exe. 
nature, that they deſerve a more particular recital. cutions of 
The King apprehended that many of the priſoners wo wo- 
had got into Ae and were concealed there. men. 
So he ſaid, thoſe who concealed them wete the 


| workt fort of traitdts, who endeavoured to preſerve 


ſuch perſons to a better time. He had likewiſe a 
great mind to find outany among the rich merchants, 


who might afford great compoſitions to ſave their 


lives: For tho' there was much blood ſhed, there 
was little booty got to reward thoſe who had ſerved. 
Upon this the King declared, he would ſoonei 
pardon the rebels, than thoſe who harboured them. 
Fhere was in London one Gaunt, a woman that 
was an Anabaptiſt, who ſpent a great part of _ 
| Ry 3 life 
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life in acts of charity, viſiting the jayles, and look. 
ing after the poor of what perſuaſion ſoever they 
were. One of the rebels found her out, and ſhe 


harboured him in her houſe 3 and was looking for 


an occaſion of ſending him out of the Kingdom. 


He went about in the night, and came to hear 


what the King had ſaid. So he, by an unheard of 
baſeneſs, went and delivered himſelf, and accuſed 
her that harboured him. She was ſeized on, and 


tried. There was no witneſs to prove that ſhe 


knew that the perſon ſhe harboured was a rebel, 
but he himſelf: Her maid witneſſed only, that 
he was entertained at her houſe. But tho' the 


dcdrime was her harbouring a traitor, and was proved 


only by this infamous witneſs, Fet the Judge 


charged the Jury to bring her in guilty, pretend- 


ing that the maid was a ſecond witneſs, tho' ſhe 


knew nothing of that which was the criminal part. 


She was condemned, and burnt, as the law directs 
in the caſe of women convict of treaſon. She died 
with a conſtancy, even to acheerfulneſs, that ſtruck 


all that ſaw it. She ſaid, charity was a part of her 
religion, as well as faith: This at worſt was the 


feeding an enemy: So ſhe hoped, ſhe had her re- 
ward with him, for whoſe ſake ſhe did this ſervice, 
how unworthy ſoever the perſon was, that made 
ſo ilFa return for it: She rejoyced, that God had 


honoured her to be the firſt that ſuffered by fire in 


this reign; and that her ſuffering was a martyrdom 


for that religion which was all love. Pen the 
Quaker told me, he ſaw her die. She laid the 


ſtraw about her for burning her ſpeedily ; and be- 


haved herſelf in ſuch a manner, that all the ſpec- 


tators melted in tears. 


The other execution was of a woman of greater 


quality: The Lady Liſle. Her huſband had been 


Lauſanne. But three deſperate Iriſhmen, hoping 1 


LI 
ys 
- 


a Regicide, and was one of Cromwell's Lords, 


and was called the Lord Liſle. He went at the 
time of the Reſtoration beyond ſea, and lived at 
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of King James I, 


and being well mounted, and ill purſued, got into 
France. His Lady was known to be much affected 
with the King's death, and not eaſily reconciled to 
her huſband for the ſhare he had in it. She was 


a woman of great piety and charity. The night 


after the action, Hicks, a violent preacher among 
the Diſfentere, and Nelthorp, came to her Houſe. 
She knew Hicks, and treated him civilly, not afk- 
ing from whence they came. But Hicks told what 
brought them thither: for they had been with the 
Duke of Monmouth. Upon which ſhe went out 
of the room immediately, and ordered -her chief 
ſervant to ſend an information concerning them to 
the next Juſtice of Peace, and in the mean while 


to ſuffer them to make their efcape. But, before 


this could be done, a party came about the houſe, 
and took both them, and her for harbouring them. 
Tefferies reſolved to make a facrifice of her ; and 
obtained of the King a promiſe that he would not 
pardon her. Which the King owned to the Earl 
of Feverſham, when he, upon the offer of a 1000}. 
if he could obtain her pardon, went and begged it, 
So ſhe was brought to her trial. No legal proof 
was brought, that ſhe knew that they were rebels: 
The names of the perſons found in her houſe were 
in no Proclamation : So there was no notice given 
to beware of them. Jefferies affirmed to the Jury 
upon his honour, that the perſons had confeſſed 
that they had been with the Duke of Manmouth. 


This was the turning à witneſs againſt her, after 


which he ought not to have judged in the matrer. 
And, tho' it was infiſted on, as a point of law, 
that till the perſons found in her houſe were con- 
victed, ſhe could not be found guilty, yet Jefferies 
charged the Jury in a moſt violent manner to bring 
her in guilty, All the audience was ſtrangely 
affected with ſo unufual a behaviour in a Judge. 
my the perſon moſt concerned, the Lady herſelf, 

Yor. II. 2 Who 


by ſuch a ſervice to make their fortunes, went 1685. 
thither, and killed him as he was going to Church; © 
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The be- 


bavour of their death ſuch a calm firmneſs, and ſuch a 


4 14 


„ zeal for their religion, which they believed was | 


gl + 
uhered. 


enough, who had been 


who was then paſt ſeventy, was ſo little: moved 
at it, that ſhe fell aſleep. The Jury brought her 


of rage. He upon that threatned them with an 
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in not guilty. But the Judge in great fury ſent 
them out again. Yet they brought her in a ſecond 
time not guilty. Then he ſeemed as in a tranſport 


attaint of Jury. And they, overcome with fear, 
brought her in the third time guilty. The King 
would ſhew no other favour, but that he changed 
the ſentence from burning to beheading. She died 
with great conſtancy of mind; and expreſſed a joy, 
that ſhe thus ſuffered for an act of charity and 
piety. : : 5 

0 Moſt of thoſe that had ſuffered expreſſed at 


then in danger, that it made great impreſſions 
on the ſpectators. Some baſe men among them 
tried to ſave themſelves by accuſing others. Good- 
Under-Sherif of London, 
when Corniſh was Sheriff, offered to ſwear againſt p 
Corniſh ;..and allo ſaid, that Rumſey had not dil- 4 
covered all he knew. So Rumſey to ſave himſelf 
joined with Goodenough, to ſwear Corniſh guilty 3 
of that for which the. Lord Ruſſel had ſuffered. | 
And this was driven on ſo faſt, that Corniſh was 
ſeized on, tried and executed within the week. 44 
If he had got a little time, the falſhood of the evi-  ;; 
dence would have been proved from Rumſey's 


| n 
former depoſition, which appeared fo clearly. ſoon 15 
after his death, that his eſtate was reſtored to his | ©. 
; . ' . * bn m 
family, and the witneſſes” were lodged in remote my 
proves for their lives. Corniſh at his death aſſerted lia 
is innocence! with great vehemence z and . with WJ 


to deſtroy him. And fo they gave it out, that he "© 


£ 


ſome acrimony complained of the methods taken 


died in a fit of fury. But Pen, who ſaw the exe- his 

.cution, ſaid to me, there appeared nothing but a pe 

juſt indignation that innocence might very natu- I the 

rally give. Pen might be well relied on in ſuch af 
Mr py. matters 


i 


tters 
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matters, he being ſo entirely in the King's intereſts. 

He ſaid to me, the King was much to be pitied, 
- who was hurried into all this effuſion of blood b 
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Jefferies's impetuous and cruel temper. But, if = 
his own inclinations had not been biaſſed that way, 


and if his Prieſts had not thought it the intereſt 
of their party to let that butcher looſe, by which 
ſo many men that were like to oppoſe them were 
put out of the way, it is not to be imagined, that 
there would have been ſuch a run of barbarous 
cruelty, and that in ſo many inſtances. 


It gave a general horror to the body of the Na- The Na- 


tion: And it let all people ſee, what might be ex- tion was 


pected from a reign that ſeemed to delight in muck 
blood. Even ſome of the faireſt of Tories began by dis 
to relent a little, and to think they had truſted too manage- 


much, and gone too far. The King had raiſed ment. 


new regiments, and had given commiſſions to Pa- 
piſts. This was over- looked during the time of 
danger, in which all mens ſervice was to be made 


uſe of: And by law they might ſerve three months. 


But now, as that time was near lapſing, the King 
began to ſay, the laws for the two Teſts were 
made on deſign againſt himſelf: The firſt was 
made to turn him out of the Admiralty, and the 


ſecond to make way for the Excluſion: And, he 


added, that it was an affront to him to inſiſt on 
the obſervance of thoſe. laws. 
notwithſtanding that a& were continued in com- 
miſſion : And the King declared openly, that he 
muſt look on all thoſe, who would not conſent to 
the repeal of thoſe laws, in the next ſeſſion of Par- 
lament, as his enemies. | 


So theſe perſons 


The Courtiers began every where to declaim Great dit. 
againſt them. It was faid to be againſt the rights potes for 


of. the Crown to deny the King the ſervice of all _ 
his ſubjects, to be contrary to the dignity of Tei. 


Peerage to ſubject Peers to any other Teſts, than 
their allegiance, and that it was. an inſufferable 
affront done the King, 


& 2 he 


to oblige all thoſe, whom”. 


aink the 
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168 58, 10 ould ene SP ſwear that his' religion was 
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idolatrous. other hand all the people ſaw, 
that, if thoſe acts were not maintained, no employ- 


ment would be 5050 to any but Papiſts, or to 
thoſe who gave 


ſopes that they would change: 
$0 if the A 0, was taken off, then 


k S507 TV 


to 2 * on an entire 1 +169 5K the laws with re. 
lation to religion. As bp. as the nation reckon- 


2d] giving 0 DIFSea was (ef free, and our Princes 


were like to give them only to thoſe of their own 


religion. But, ſince we had a Prince profeſſing 
another religions it ſeemed the only ſecurity that 


was left to Nation, and that the Teſts ſtood 


as a barrier to defend us from Popery. It was 


Some 
ehange 
their re- 


allo ſaid, that thoſe Teſts had really quieted the 
minds of the greater part of the Nation, and had 
united them againſt the Excluſion ; ſince they 
reckoned their religion was ſafe by reaſon of them. 

he military men went in zealouſly into thoſe no- 
tions; for they ſaw, that, as ſoon as the King 
ſhould get rid of the Teſts, they muſt either change 


their religion, or loſe their employments. The 


Clergy, who for moſt part had hitherto run in 
with fury to all the King's intereſts, began now 
to open their eyes. Thus all on a ſudcen the tem 
per of the nation was much altered, The Marquis 
of Halifax did ,move in Council, that an order 

ould be given to examine, whether all the officers 


in commiſſion had taken the Teſt, or not. But 
none ſeconded him: So the motion fell, And 

no all endeavours were uſed, to fix the repeal of 
: the Tefts in the ſeſſion that was caming on. 


Some few converts were made at chis time. The 
chief of theſe were the Earl of Perth, and his 
brother the Earl of Melfort. Some differences fell 


in e che Duke of Queralborough and 5 


of King James II. 


Fatl of Perth. The latter thought the former was 


> 


imperious a manner. So they. broke. At that 
ime the King publiſhed the two papers found in 
I brokers ogg box. So the Fall of Perth 
was either overcome with the reaſons in them, or 
he thought it would look well at Court, if he put 
kis converſion, upon theſe, . He came up to com; 
lain of the Duke of Queenſborough. 2 
brother going to meet him at Ware, he diſcovere 

his deſigns to him, who ſeemed at. firſt much 
troubled at it: But he plied him ſo, that he Miſe 


vailed on him to join with him in his pretendee 
_ converſion, which he did with great ſhews of de- 


votion and zeal. But when his. objeCtions to the 
Duke of Queenſborough's adminiſtration. ..were 
heard, they were ſo ſlight, that the King was 
aſhamed of 


Duke of net. A repartee of the Mar- 
quis of Halifax was much talked of on this oc- 


caſion. The Earl of Perth was taking pains to. 


* 1 


convince him, that he had juſt» grounds of com- 


plaitit, and ſeemed little concerned in the ill effect 


this might have on himſelf, The Marquis anſwered 


him, he needed fear nothing „His faith would 
* make him whole: And it proved ſo. 


fo well fatisfied with the Duke of. 


verts were to be encouraged. So the Fing, having 
declared himſelf too openly. to recal that ſo ſoon, 
ordered them both to go back to Scotland; and 


faid, he would ſignify his. pleaſure, to them when 


they, ſhould be there. It followed them down very 

quickly. The Duke of Queenſborough was turn- 

ed out of the Treaſury, and it was put in Com- 

miſſion: And he, not to be too much irritated at 

once, was put firſt in the Commiſſion. And now 

it became ſodn very * that he had the ſecret 
2 3 : 


them; and all the Court juſtified the 


na 
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haughty and violent, and that he uſed him in too WY 


Befote he declared his change, the Kin ſeemed The Duke 
. . b F Queenſporough, of oy 
that he was reſolved to bring t le Ear of Perth to a bo oug 


* 1 Þ Py" LS 18 + 4 > £ ” {4% a diſt raced, 
fubmiſnon, otherwiſe to diſmi : him. But ſuch con- 5 
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no more; but that it was lodged between the two 
brothers, the Earls of Perth, and Melfort. Soon 

after that the Duke of Queenſborough was not only 


turned out of all his employments, but a deſign was 


fuggeſtions the Earl of Perth had made of his zeal 


The Kin 
declared 
againſt 


| Teſts ſerv'd by none but thoſe who would vote for the 


laid to ruin him. All perſons were. encouraged 
to bring accuſations againſt him, either with rela- 
tion th the adminiſtration, of the government, or 
of ithe Treaſury. And, if any e dle wre 
could have been found againſt him, jt was reſolved 
to have made him a ſacrifice. This ſudden 857055 


% 


iter ſo entire a. confidence, was imputed to the 
agunft Popery, and of his having engaged all his 

jends to fſtick' firm in oppoſition, to it. It was 
ſaid, there was no need of making ſuch promiſes, 
as he had engaged the King to make to the Par- 
Hament of Scotland. No body defired or expect- 
ed them: He only drove that matter on his own 
account: So it was fit to let all about the King ſee, 
what was to be looked for, if they preſſed any 
thing too ſeverely with relation to teligion. 


g But to leave Scotland, and return to England: 


The King, after he had declared that he would be 
'repeal” of the Teſts, called for the Marquis of 
Halifax, and afked him, how he would vote in that 


matter. e very frankly anſwered, he would 
never conſent to it : He thought, the keeping up 

_ .. thoſe laws was neceſſary, even for the King's ſer- 
vice, fince the Nation truſted ſo much to them, 


* 


oy 


that the publick quiet was chiefly preſerved by 


that means. Upon this the King told him, that 
-tho! he would never forget paſt ſervices, yet ſince 
he could not be a ys on in that particular, he 
was reſolved to have all of a piece. So he was 
xurned out. And the Earl of Sunderland was 
made Lord Preſident, and continued ſtill Secreta 

of State. More were not queſtioneg at that time 
nor turned out: For jt was hoped, that, ſince all 
"men fay what was to be expected, if they ſhould 
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not comply with the King's intentions, this would 
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have its full effect upon thoſe, who had no mind 


to part with their places. 


The King reſolved alſo to model Ireland, ſo as Proceed- 
to make that Kingdom a nurſery for his army in ings in 


England, and to be ſure at leaſt of an army there, 
while his deſigns were to go on more lowly in 


Ireland. 


the Iſle of Britain. The Iriſh bore an inveterate 


called. But, ro diſmiſs him with ſome ſhew of re- 
ſpect, he was ſtill continued Lord Steward of the 
houſhold. - The Earl of Clarendon was declared 
Lord Lieutenant. But the Army was put under 


hatred to the Duke of Ormond :. So he was re- 


the command of Talbot, who was made Earl of 


Tirconnell. And he began very ſoon to model it. 
anew. The Archbiſhop of Armagh had continued 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and was in all points 
ſo compliant to the Court, that even his religion 
came to be ſuſpected on that account. Yet, it 
ſeemed, he was not thought thorough paced. So 
Sir Charles Porter, who was a zealous promoter 
every thing that the King propoſed, and was 
man of ready wit, and being poor was thought u 
perſon fit to be made a Tool of, was declared Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. To theſe the King ſaid, he 
waz reſolved to maintain the ſettlement of Ireland. 


They had authority to promiſe this, and to act 


purſuant to it. But, as both the Earl of Claren- 
don and Porter were poor, it was hoped, that they 
would underſtand the King's intentions, and fee 
thro* thoſe promiſes, that were made only to lay 
men afleep; and'that therefore they would not in- 
fift too much on them, nor purſue them too far. 

But now, before I come to relate the ſhort ſeſſion 
of Parliament that was abruptly broken off, I muſt 
mention one great tranſaction that went be- 
fore it, and had no ſmall influence on all men's 
minds. And ſince I fa that diſmal tragedy, 
which was at this time acted in France, I muſt now 


The per- 


ſecution 
in France, 


change the ſcene, and give. ſome account of - myſeit?. 
SY Z 4 | When 
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When J reſolved to go beyond ſea, there was no 


aw choice to be made.. So many exiles and. outlawed 


A fatal 
year to 
the Pro- 
teſtant 


Religion. 


perſons were ſcattered up and down the Towns of 


Holland, and other Provinces, that I ſaw the 
danger of going, where 1 was ſure many of them 
would come about me, and try to have involved 


me in guilt by coming into my company, that ſo 
they might engage me into their deſigns, So I re- 
ſolved to go to France: And, if I found it not 
convenient to ſtay there, I intended to go on to 
Geneva or Switzerland. I aſked the French Em- 
baſſador, if I might be ſafe there. He after ſome 


days, I ſuppole after he had writ to the Court upon 
it, aſſured me, I ſhould, be ſafe there and that, if 


the King ſhould aſk after me, timely notice ſhould 


be given me, that I, might go out of the way. 


So I went to Paris. And there being many there 


whom I had reaſon to look on as ſpies, I took 2 
little houſe, and lived by myſelf as privately as I 


could. I continued there till. the beginning of 
Auguſtzſ that I weat to Italy. I found the Earl of 
Montage at Paris, with whom I converſed much, 

ot from him moſt of the ſecrets of the Court, 
the negotiations he was engaged in. The 
King of France had been for many years weaken- 
ing the whole Proteſtant intereſt there, and was 
then upon the laſt reſolution of recalling the Edict 


of Nantes. And, as far as I could judge, the 
affairs of England gare e talk, oke to that 


matter. 


This year, of which L am now vriting, muſt 
ever be remembred, as the moſt fatal to the Pro- 


teſtant Religion. In F ebruary, a King of England 


declared himſelf a Papiſt. In June, Charles the 
Elector Palatine dying without iſſue, the Electoral 


dignity went to the Houſe of Newburgh, a wo 
| . Popiſh family. In October, the King o 


rance. recalled and vacated the Edict of Nantes. 
And in December, the Duke of Savoy being 
begoght e to it, not lr by the perſuaſions, but 
| | eren 
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eren by the threatnings of the Court of France, 1684. 
recalled the Edict that his father had granted to tg 
Vaudois. So it muſt be confeſſed, that this was a 
very critical year. And I have ever reckoned 
this the fifth great criſis of the Proteſtant Religion. 

For ſome years the Prieſts were every where 
making . converſions in France. The hopes of 
penſions and preferments wrought on many. The 
| plauſible. colours, that the Biſhop of Meaux, then 
| Biſhop of Condom, — on all the errors of the 
| Church of Rome, furniſhed. others with excuſes 


| for changing. Many thought, they muſt change 

| at-laſt, or be quite undone : For the King ſeemed. 
1 to be engaged to go'thro! with the matter, both 
3 in compliance with the ſhadow of conſcience that 
: he ſeemed to have, which. was to follow implicitly, 
the condudt of his Confeſſor, and of the Archbiſhop- 


Y of Paris, he himſelf being ignorant in thoſe matters 
eyond what can be well imagined; and becauſe. 
his glory ſeemed. alſo concerned to go thro! with. 
every thing that he had once begun. |, 
Old Rouvigny, who was the Deputy General of Rouvig- 
the Churches, told me, that he was long deceived in ny beha- 
his opinion of the King. He knew he was not 
naturally bloody. He ſaw his groſs ignorance in 
thoſe matters. His bigotry could not rife from 
any inward principle. So for many years he flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes, that the deſign would 
go. on ſo ſlowly, that ſome unlooked for accident 
might defeat it. But after the peace of Nimeguen, 
he ſaw ſuch ſteps made, with ſo much precipitation, 
that he told the King he muſt. beg a full audience 
of him upon that ſubject. He gave him one that 
laſted ſome hours. He came well prepared. He. 
told him, what the State of France was, during 
the wars in his Father's reign; how happy France 
had been now for fifty years, occaſioned chiefly hy 
the quiet it was in with relation to thoſe matters. 
He gave him an accoum of their numbers, their 
induſtry and wealth, their conſtant . to 
* | advance 
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x685. advance the revenue, and that all the quiet he had 
ich the Court of Rome was chiefly owing to them: 


If they were rooted out, the Court of Rome would 
vern as abſolutely in France, as it did in Spain. 
He defired leave to undeceive him, if he was 
made believe they would all change, as ſoon as he 
aged his authority in the matter: Many would 

go out of the Kingdom, and carry their wealth 
and induftry into other countries. And by a ſcheme 
of particulars he reckoned how far that would go. 
In fine, he ſaid, it would come to the ſhedding 
of much blood: Many would ſuffer, and others 
would be precipitated into deſperate courſes. So 
that the moſt glorious of all reigns would be in 
concluſion disfigured and defaced, and become a 
ſcene of blood and horror. He told me, as he 
went thro' theſe maters, the King ſeemed to heark- 
en to him very attentively. But he perceived they 
made no impreſſion: For the King never aſked any 
particulars, or any explanation, but let him go on. 
And, when he had ended, the King ſaid, he took 
his freedom well, fince it flowed from his zeal to 


hits ſervice. He believed all that he had told him, 


of the prejudice it might do him in his affairs: 
Only he thought, it would not go to the ſhedding 
of blood. But he ſaid, he conſidered himſelf as 
ſo indiſpenſibly bound to endeavour the converſion 
of all his ſubjects, and the extirpation of hereſy, 
that if the doing it ſhould require, that with one 
hand he ſhould cut off the other, he would ſubmit 
to that. After this Rouvigny gave all his friends 


hints of what they were to look for. Some were 


for flying out into a new civil war. But, their 
chief confidence being in the aſſiſtance they ex- 
pected from England, he, who knew what our 


Princes were, and had reaſon to believe that King 


Charles was at leaſt a cold Proteſtant, if not a 
ſecret Papiſt, and knew that the States would not 


embroil their affairs in aſſiſting them, their maxims 


rather leading them to connive at any thing, that 


would 
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would. bring great numbers and much wealth into 


their Country than to oppoſe it, was againſt all WWW 


motions. of that kind. He reckoned, thoſe riſings 
would be ſoon cruſht, and, ſo would precipitate 
their ruin with ſome. colour of. juſtice. He was 
much cenſured for this by ſome hot men among 
them, as having betrayed them to the Court. 
But he was very unjuſtly blamed, as appeared both 
by his own conduct, and by his ſon's; who was re- 
ceived at firſt into the ſurvivance of being Deputy 


General for the Churches, and afterwards, at his 


Father's deſire, had that melancholy poſt given 
him, in which he daily ſaw new injuſtices done, 


and Was anly ſuffered, for form's ſake, to inform 


againſt them, but with no hope of ſucceſs. 


The Father did, upon King Charles's death, He came 
write a letter of congratulation to the King, Who. act to 


wrote him. ſuch an obliging anſwer, that upon it 
he wrote to his niece the Lady Ruſſel, that, hav- 
ing ſuch aſſurances given him by the King of a 


high ſenſe of his former ſervices, he reſolved to | 
come over, and beg the reſtoring her ſon's honour. 


The Marquis of Halifax did preſently apprehend, 


that this was a blind, and that the King of France 


was ſending him over to penetrate into the King's 


deſigns; ſince from all hands intimations were 
brought of the promiſes, that he made to the Mi- 
niſters of the _ 

ordered to uſe all endeavours to divert him from 
coming over: His niece had indeed begged that 


r Princes of Europe. So I was 


journey of him, when ſhe hoped it might have 


ſaved her huſband's life, but ſhe would not ven- 


ture to deſire the journey on any other conſidera- 
tion, conſidering his great age, and that her ſon . 


was then but five years old. I preſſed this ſo much 


n him, that, finding him fixed in his reſolution, 
js not hinder myſelf. from ſuſpecting, that 
ſuch a high act of friendſhip, in a man ſome years 
paſt fourſcore, had ſomewhat under it: And it 


was ſaid, that, when he took leave of the King af 


France, 
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tants. 


them 


yielded 


ds Histor vor the Reign | 
France, he had an audience of two hours of him. 
But this was a falſe ſuggeſtion: And J was af. 


ſured afterwards that he came over only in friend- 
Hip toe his niece, and that he had no directions 
nor meſſages from the Court bf Frante. 

He came over, and had feveril audiences of the 
King, Who dſed him with great Kindneſs,” but did 
not grant him that which he faid hie came for: 
Only he gave Him a general promiſe of doing it 
in a proper time. eee 0002 . = 711 4 
But whether the Court of France was ſatisfied, 


by the converſation hat Nouvigny had with the 


King, that they needed apprehend: notHitig from 
England; or whether the King's being now ſo 
ſettled on the Throne made them conchide, that 


ttce time was come of fepraling the edicts, is not 
veebrtain: Mr. de Leuboy, ſeeing che King To fer 


on the matter, propoſed to hin a method, Which 
he believed would horten ché Work, and do it ef- 


fectually: Which was, te let looſe ſottie bodies of | 
eee Dragons te live upon the Proteſtatſts on diſcre- 

n | 
diſcretion to avoid tapes; and the ling them. This was 
upon the begun in Bean. And the people were ſo ſtruck 
Proteſ. with it, chat, ſeeing they were to be gat up firſt, 


tion. They were put under nb reſtraint; but only 


and, if thar prevaſled dot, to be ext in priſon, 
when all was taken from them, till they ſhould 
change, and being required only to promiſe to re- 
unite themſelves to the Church, they, overcome 
with fear, and having no time for cotſulting to- 


gether, did univerſally SompIJ. This did io ani- 


mate the Court, that, upon it the fame methods 
were taken in moſt places of Guienne, Langue- 


Many of doc, and Pauphinè, where the greateſt numbers 


of the Proteſtants were. A diſmal conſternation 


*hro' ſe:r and feebleneſs ran thro" 'moſt of them, ſo that 
great numbers yielded. Upon which the King, 
now reſolved to go thro' with what had been long 
projected, publiſhed the edict repealing the edict 
of Nantes, in which (tho' that edit was declared 
A to 
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to be a perpetual and irrevacable law) he ſet 1685. 


| 5 | 
forth, that it was only intended to quiet matter 

I by it, till more effectual ways ſhould be taken 
f for the converſion: of Hereticks. He alſo pro- 

| miſed in it, that, tho? all the publick exerciſes of- 

0 that religion were now ſuppreſſed, yet thoſe of 

d that perſuaſion who lived quietly ſhould not be 

. diſturbed on that account, While at the ſame time 


i not only the Dragoons, but all the Clergy, and 
the bigots of France, broke out into all the in- 

d, ſtances of rage and fury, againſt ſuch as did not 

he change, upon their being required in the King's 

m name to be of his religion; for that was the ſtile. 

ſo every Where. | 5 : 

at Men and women of all ages, who would not Great 
ot yield, were not only ſtript of all they had, but cuelty 
ſet kept long from ſleep, driven about from place ta nete 
ch place, and hunted out of their retirements. The 
of. women were carried into Nunneries, in many of 

of MW which they were almoſt ſtarved, whipt, and 

re- barbarouſly- treated. Some few of the Biſhops, 

ily and of the ſecular Clergy, to. make the matter 

vas eater, drew formularies, importing that they were 

ck reſolved to reunite themſelves to the Catholick 

ſt, Church, and that they renounced. the errors of 

n, Luther and Calvin. People in ſuch extremities 

11d are eaſy to put a ſtretched tenſe on any words, that. 

re- may give them preſent relief. So it was ſaid, what 

me harm was it to promiſe to be united to the Catho- 

to- lick Church: And the 3 thoſe men's er- 


ni- rors did not renounce their good and found doc- 
»ds trine. But it was very viſible, with what intent 
ue- thoſe ſubſcriptians or promiſes were afked of them: 
ers So their compliance in that matter was a plain 


ion equivocation. But, how weak and faulty ſoever 

hat they might be in this, it muſt be acknowledged, 

ng, here was one of the moſt violent perſecutions that 

mg is te be found in hiſtory. In many reſpects it ex 

lict ceeded them all, both in the ſeveral inventions 

re e n enen ene 
| | 1 
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the greateſt part of France while it was in its hot- 
reſt rage, from Marſeilles to Montpelier, and 
from thence to Lions, and ſo to Geneva. I ſaw 


and knew ſo many inſtances of their injuſtice and 


Violence, that it exceeded even what could have 


been well imagined ; for all men ſet their thoughts 
at work, to invent new methods of cruelty. In 
all the Towns thro' which I paſt, I heard the moſt 
diſmal accounts of thoſe things poſſible ; but chiet- 
Iy at Valence, where one Derapine ſeemed to ex- 
ceed even the furies of Inquifitors. One in the 
ftreets could have known the new converts, as 


they were paſſing by them, by a cloudy dejection 


that appeared in their looks and deportment. Such 


as endeavoured to make their eſcape, and were 


ſeized, N wg. and ſecret agents were ſpread 


along the whole roads and frontier of France,) 
were, if men, condemned to the gallies, and, if 
women, to monaſteries. To compleat this cru- 
elty, orders were given that ſuch of the new con- 


verts, as did not at their death receive the Sacra- 


ment, ſhould be denied burial, and that their bo- 


dies ſhould be left where other dead carcaſes were 
caſt out, to be devoured by wolves or dogs. This 
was executed in ſeveral places with the utmoſt bar- 


barity: And it gave all people fo much horror, 


that, finding the ill effect of it, it was let fall. 
This hurt none, but ſtruck all that ſaw it, even 
with more horror than thoſe ſufferings that were 
more felt. The fury that appeated on this occa- 
ſion did ſpread itſelf with a fort of contagion : 


For the Intendants and other officers; that had 


been mild and gentle in the former parts of their 
life, ſeemed now to have laid aſide the compaſſion 
of Chriſtians, the breeding of Gentlemen, and 
the common impreſſions of humanity. The great- 
eſt part of the Clergy, the Regulars eſpecially, 


were ſo tranſported with the zeal that their King 


ſhewed on this Ooccaſion, that their ſermons were 
full of the moſt inflamed eloquence that they could 
WY | invent, 
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invent, magnifying their King in ſtrains too inde- 
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cent and blaſphemous, to be mentiphed by me. 


I ſtaid at Paris till the beginning of Auguſt. I went in- 


Barrillon ſefit to me to look to myſelf; for the to Italy. 


King had let ſome words fall importing his ſuſpi- 


cion of me, as concerned in the Duke of Mon- 


mouth's buſineſs. Whether this was done on de- 


ſign, to ſee if ſuch an inſinuation could fright me 
away, and ſo br ing me under ſome appearance of © 


guilt, I cannot tell: For in that time every thing 
was: deceitfully managed. But I, who knew that 
I was not ſo much as guilty of concealment, re- 
ſolved not to ſtir from Paris till the rebellion was 


over, and that the priſoners were examined, and 


tried. When that was done, Steuppe, a Briga- 
or General, told me, that Mr. de Louvoy had 


ſaid to him, that the King was reſolved to put an 


end to the buſineſs of the Huguenots that ſeaſon : 


And, ſince he was reſolved not to change, he ad- 


viſed him to make a Tour into Italy, that he 


might not ſeem. to do any thing that oppoſed the 


King's ſervice. .Stouppe told me this in confi- 


dence. So we reſolved to make that journey toge- 
ther. Some thought it was too bold an adventure 
in me, after what J had written and acted in the 
matters of religion, to go to Rome, But others, 
who judged better, thought I ran no hazard in 
going thither: For, beſides the high civility, 


with which all ſtrangers are treated there, they 


were at that time in ſuch hopes of gaining Eng- 


land, that it was not reaſonable to think, that they 
would raiſe the apprehenſions of the Nation, by 


.uling any that belonged to it ill: And the de- 


ſtroying me would not do them the ſervice, that 
could in any ſort balance the prejudice, that might 
ariſe from the noiſe it would make: And indeed 
I met with ſo high a civility at Rome, that it fully 


juſtified this opinion. 


Pope Innocent the eleve: h, Odeſcalchi, knew And was 


who I was the day after I came to Rome. And 


well re- 
ceived at 


e Rome. 


The HrsTory of the Reign . | 
5. he ordered the Captain of the Swiſs guards to 


| tell Stoyppe, that he had heard of me, and would 


give me a private audience abed, ito ſave me from 
the ceremony of the Pantoufle. But I knew the 
noiſe that this would make: So I reſolved to avoid 
it, and excuſed it upon my ſpeaking Italian ſo ill 
as I did. But Cardinal Howard - and the Cardinal 
d Eſtrees treated me with great freedom. The 
latter talked much with me concerning the orders 
in our Church; to know whether they had been 
brought down to -us by men truly ordained, or 
not: For, he ſaid, they apprehended things would 
be much more eaſily brought about, if our orders 
could be efteemed valid, tho” given in hereſy and 
ſchiſm. 1 told him, I was glad they were poſ- 
ſeſſed with any opinion that made the reconci- 
lation more difficult; but, as for the matter of 
fact, nothing was more certain, than that the 
ordinations in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign were eanonical and regular. He ſeemed to 
be perfuaded of the truth of this, but lamented 
that it was impoſſible to bring the Romans to 
Cardinal Howard ſhewed me all his letters from 
England, by which I faw, that thoſe who wrote 
to him reckoned, that their deſignus were ſo well 
laid, that they could not miſcarry. They thought, 
they ſhould certainly carry every thing in the next 
ſeſſion of Parliament. There was a high ſtrain of 
inſolence in their letters: And they reckoned, they 
were ſo ſure of the King, that they ſeemed to 
have no doubt left of their ſucceeding in the re- 
duction of England. The Romans and Italians 
were much troubled at all this: For they were 
under ſuch apprehenſions of the growth of the 
French power, and had conceived ſuch hopes of 
"the King of England's putting a ſtop to it, that 
they were ſorry to ſee the King engage himſelf 
ſo, ia che deſign of changing N religion of his 
ſubjects, which they thought would create him 4 
A - | Si muci 
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much trouble at home, that he would neither 1685. 
have leiſure nor. ſtrength, to look after the com- 
mon concerns of Europe. The Cardinal told 
me; that all the advices writ over from thence 
to England were for flow, calm and moderate 
courſes. He ſaid, he wiſhed he was at liberty 
to new me the copies of them: But he ſaw, vio- 
lent courſes were more acceptable, and would 
probably be followed. And he added; that theſe 
were the production of England,; far different 
from the counſels of Rome. 8 | 
He alſo told me, that they had not inſtruments 
enough to work with: For, tho' they were ſend- 
ing over all that were capable of the Miſſion 
yet he expected no great matters from them. 
Few of them ſpoke true Engliſh. They came 
over young, and retained all the Engliſh that 
they brought over with them, which was only 
the language of boys: But, their education be- 
| ing among ſtrangers, they had formed themſelves 
| ſo upon that model, that really they preached as 
a, Frenchmen or Italians in Engliſh words; of 
which he was every day warning them, for he 
knew this could have no good effect in Eng- 
- land, He alſo ſpoke with great ſenſe of the pro- 
1 ceedings in France, which he apprehended would 
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. have very ill conſequences in England, I ſhall 
l only add one other particular, which will ſhew 
f the ſoft temper of that good natured man. | 
E He uſed me in ſuch a manner, that it was much 
0 obſerved by many others. So two French Gen- 
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tlemen deſired a note from me to introduce them 


8 to him. Their deſign was to be furniſhed with 
e Reliques ; for he was then the Cardinal that look- 
e ed after that matter. One evening I came in to 
f him as he was very. buſy in giving them lome Re- 
at liques. So I was called in to ſee them: And I 
if whiſpered: to him in Engliſh, that it was ſome- 


18 what odd, that a Prieſt of the Church of Eng- 
o land ſhould be at Rome, helping them off with 
ch —_ 8 | 
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Cruelties 


this, that he repeated it to the others in French; 
and told the Frenchmen, that they ſhould tell their 


countrymen, how bold the hereticks, and how 


mild the Cardinals were, at Rome. 

_ I ſtaid' in Rome, till Prince Borgheſe came to 
me, and told me it was time for me to go. | had 
got great acquaintance there. And, tho' 1 did 


not provoke any to diſcourſe of points of contro- 


verly, yet I defended myſelf againſt all thoſe who 
attacked me, with the ſame freedom that I had 
done in other places. This began to be taken no- 
tice of. So upon the firſt intimation 1 came away, 
and returned by Marſeilles. And then I went 
thro* thoſe Southern Provinces of France, that 


were at that time a ſcene of barbarity and cru- 


. . 
I intended to have gone to Orange: But Teſſe 


in Orange. with a body of Dragoons was then quartered over 


that ſmall Principality, and was treating the Pro- 
teſtants there, in the ſame manner that the French 
ſubjects were treated in other parts. So I went 
not in, but paſt near it, and had this account of 
that matter, from ſome that were the moſt conſi- 


derable men of the Principality. Many of the 


neighbouring places fled thither from the perſecu- 


tion: Upon which a letter was writ to the govern- 


ment there, in the name of the King of France, 
requiring them to put all his ſubjects out of their 
territory. This was hard. Yet they were too 
naked and expoſed to diſpute any thing, with thoſe 
who could command every thing. So they or- 
dered ail the French to withdraw : Upon which 


_ Feffe, who commanded in thofe parts, wrote to 


them, that the King would be well ſatisfied with 


the obedience they had given his' orders. They 
upon this were quiet, and thought there was no 
danger. But the next morning Tefſe marched 


is Dragoons into the Town, and let them looſe 


upon them, as he had done upon the ſubjects of 
FWW 
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France. And they plied as feebly as molt of the 16953. 
French had done. This was done while that Prin- LE 
cipality was in the poſſeſſion of the Prince of 
Orange, purſuant to an article ef the treaty of 
Nimeguen, of which the King of England was 

the guarantee. Whether the French had the King's 

conſent to this, or if they preſumed upon it, was 

not known. It is certain, he ördered two men- 
rials to be given in at that Court, complaining 
of it in very high terms. But nothing followed 
on it. And, ſome months after, the King of 
France did unite Orange to the reſt of Provence, 
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and ſuppreſſed all the rights it had, as a diſtinct i 
1 Principality. The King writ upon it to the 1 
Princeſs of Orange, that he could do no more in | 
that matter, bäder be ſhould declare war upon its [ 
5 which he could not think fit for a thing of Tack. þ 
* WM ſmall importance. ' | : þ 
r But now the ſeſſion of Parliament drew on. Another ö 
- And there was a great expectation of the iſſue of {Fon of : 
h it, For ſome weeks before it met, there was ſuch ment i 
it a number of Refugees coming over every day, 

f wha ſet about a moſt diſmal recital of the perſecu- 

i- tion in France, and that in ſo many inſtances that 

fo were crying and odious, that, tho* all endeavours 

1- were uſed to leſſen the clamour this had raiſed, 

n- yet the King did not ſtick openly to condemn it, 

5 as both unchriſtian and unpolitick. He took pains 

ir do clear the Jeſuits of it, and laid the blame of it 


Do chiefly. on the King, on Madame de Maintenon, 
ſe and the Archbiſhop of Paris. He ſpoke often of 


r- it with ſuch vehemence, chat there ſeemed to be 
ch an affectation in it. He did more. He was very. 
to kind to the Refugees. He was liberal to many 


th of them. He ordered a brief for a charitable _ 
ey collection over the Nation for them all: Upon 


no which great ſums were ſent in. They were depo- 
ed lited in good hands, and well. diſtributed. The 
ole King alſo ordered them to be deniſen'd without 


of paying the fees, and gave them great — 
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168 5. So that in all there came over firſt and laſt, ba. 
you tween forty and fifty thouſand of that Nation. 


The 
King's 
fpeech 
agaioſt 
the Teſt. 


Here was ſuch a real inſtance of the cruel and per- 
ſecuting ſpirit: of Popery, whereſoever it prevailed, 


- 


that few could reſiſt this conviction. So that all 


men confeſſed, that the French perſecution came 
very ſeaſonably to awaken the Nation, and open 
mts eyes in ſo critical a conjuncture: For upon 
this ſeſſion of Parliament all did depend. 

MWhen it was opened, the King told them how 
happy his forces had been in reducing a dangerous 
rebellion, in which it had appeared, how weak 
and inſignificant the Militia was: And therefore 
he ſaw the neceſſity of keeping up an Army for 
all their ſecurity. . He had put ſome in commiſ- 
fion, of whole loyalty he was well aſſured: And 


they had ſeruved him fo well, that he would not 


put that affront on them and on himſelf, to turn 


them out. He told them, all the world ſaw, and 


they had felt the happineſs of a good underſtand- 


2 ing between him and his Parliament: So he 


hoped, nothing ſhould be done on their part to 


terrupt it; as he, on his own part, would ob- 

ſerve all that he had promiſe. 1 
Thus he fell upon the two moſt unacceptable 

points that he could have found out; which were, 


a ſtanding Army, and a violation of the Act of 


the Feſt. There were ſome debates in the Houſe 
of Lords about thanking the King for his ſpeech. 
It was preſſed by the Courtiers, as a piece of re- 
ſpect that was always paid. To this ſome an- 
ſwered, that was done when there were gracious 
aflurances given. Only the Earl of Devonſhire 
ſaid, he was for giving thanks, becauſe the King 


had ſpoken out ſo plainly, and warned them of 


what they might look for. It was carried in the 


Houſe to make an addreſs of tlianks for the ſpeech. 


The Lord Guilford, North, was now dead. He 
was a crafty and deſigning man. He had no mind 
do part with the great Seal: And yet he ſaw, 1 
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againſt a decree of his had been brought betore 
the Lords in the former ſeſfion: And it was not 
only, reverſed with many ſevere reflections on him 


that made it, but the Earl of Nottingham, Who 


hated him becauſe he had endeavoured to detract 
from his father's memory, had got together -fa 


many inſtances of his ill adminiſtration of juſtice, 


that he expoſed him ſeverely tor it. And, it was 


believed, that gave the criſis to the unealineſs and 


diſtraction of mind he was labouring under. He 
languiſhed for ſome time; and died deſpiſed, and 
ill thought of by the whole Nation. 


Nothing but his ſucceflor made him be remem- Jefferies 
made 


bered with -regret : For Jefferies had the Seals. 
He had been made a Peer while he was Chief 


Juſtice, which had not been done for ſome ages: 


But he affected to be an original in every thing. 
A day. or two after the ſeſſioi was opened, the 
Lords went upon the conſideration of the King's 
ſpeech : And, when ſome began to make remarks 


upon it, they were told, that by giving thanks 


for the ſpeech, they had precluded themſelves from 
finding fault with any part of it. This was re- 


jected with indignation, and put an end to that 


compliment of giving thanks for a ſpeech, when 
there was no ſpecial reaſon for it. The Lords 


Halifax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt, were the 


chief arguers among the temporal Lords. The 
Biſhop of London ſpoke often likewiſe: And twice 
or thrice he ſaid, he ſpoke not only his own ſenſe, 
but the ſenſe! of that whole Bench. They ſaid, 
the Teſt was now the beſt fence they had for their 
religion: If they gave up ſo great a point, all 
the reſt would ſoon follow: And if the King 
might by his authority ſuperſede ſuch a law, for- 
tifed with ſo many clauſes, and above all with 
that of an incapacity, it was in vain to think of 
law any more; The government would become 
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could not hold it without an entire compli- 168 
ance with the pleaſure of the Court. An appeal x4 


hancel- 
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168 f. arbitrary and abſolute. Jefferies began to argue 
in his rough manner: But he was ſoon taken 
— down; it appearing, that how furiouſly ſoever he 
. raved on the Bench, where he played the tyrant, 
yet where others might ſpeak with bim on equal 
terms, he was a very contemptible man: And he 
received as great a mortifieation, as ſuch a brutal 
man was capable of. th 

But as the ſcene lay in the Houſe of Commons, 
ſo the debates there were more important. A pro- 
ject was offered for making the Militia more 
Phe uſeful in order to the diſbanding the Army. But, 
* to oppoſe that, the Court ſhewed, how great a 
addreſ: danger we had lately eſcaped, and how much of 
the King an ill leaven yet remained in the Nation, ſo that 
for ob- it was neceſſary a force ſhould be kept up. The 
ſerving”. Court moved for a ſubſidy, the King having been 
at much extraordinary charge in reducing the late 
rebellion. Many, that were reſolved to aſſert the 
buſineſs of the TAHt with great firmneſs, thought, 
the voring of money firſt was the decenteſt way of 
managing the oppolition to the Court: Whereas 
others oppoſed this, having often obſerved, that 
the voting of money was the giving up the whole 
ſeſſion to the Court. The Court wrought on many 
weak men with this topick, that the only way to 
gain the King, and to diſpoſe him to agree to them 
in the buſineſs of the Teſt, was to begin with the 
fupply. This had ſo great an effect, that it was 
carried only by one vote to confider the King's 
ech, before they ſhould proceed to the ſupply. 
t was underſtood, that when they received ſatis- 
faction in other things, they were reſolved to give 

$006090 1-7: 15143 955 PER 
They went next to conſider the Act about the 
Teſt, and the violations of it, with the King's 
ſpeech upon that head. The reaſoning was clear 
and full on the one hand. The Court offered no- 
thing on the other hand in the way of argument, 
but the danger of offending the King, and of 


0 raiſing 


of King James II. 
raiſing a miſunderſtanding between him and them. 


So the whole Houſe went in unanimouſly into a SW 
vote for an addreſs to the King, that he would 


maintain the laws, in particular that concerning 
the Teſt. But with that they offered to paſs a 
bill, for indemnifying thoſe who had broken that 
law; and were ready to have conſidered them 1 
the ſupply that they intended to give. 


The King expreſſed his reſentments of this «Rk The King 
Was mach 


much vehemence, when the addreſs was brought 
to him. He ſaid, ſome men intended to diſturb 
the good correſpondence that was between him 
and them, which would be a great prejudice to 


the Nation: He had declared his mind fo poſi- 


359 
1685, 


off. nded 
with it. 


tively ia that matter, that he hoped, they would 


not have meddled with it: Yet, he ſaid, he would 


ſtill obſerve all the promiſes that he had made, 
This made ſome reflect on the violations of the 
edict of Nantes, by many of the late edicts that 
were ſet out in France, before the laſt that repeal- 
ed it, in which the King of France had always 
declared, that he would maintain that edict, even 


when the breaches made upon it were the moſt vi- . 


ſible and notorious. The Houſe, upon this rough 


anſwer, was in a high fermentation. Yet, when 
one Cook ſaid, that they were Engliſhmen, and 
were not to be threatned, becauſe this ſeemed ro 
be a want of reſpect, they ſent him to the Tower; 
and obliged him to aſk pardon for thoſe indecent 
words. But they reſolved to inſiſt on their ad- 
dreſs, and then to proceed upon the petitions con- 
cerning elections. And now thoſe, that durſt not 
open their mouth before, ſpoke with much force 
upon this head. They ſaid, it was a point upon 
which the Nation expected juſtice, and they had a 


right to claim it. And it was probable, they 
would have condemned a great many elections: 


For an intimation was ſet round, that all thoſe 


who had ſtuck to the intereſt of the Nation, in 


main points then before them, ſhould be cho- 
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16 85. ſen over again, tho it ſhquld be found that their 
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The Par- 
liameot 
was pro- 


rogued. 


1 


out. By this means thoſe petitions were now en- 


couraged, and were like to. have a fair hearing, 


and a juſt deciſion : And it was believed, that tlie 
abject Courtiers would have been voted out. 

_ The King ſaw, that bath Houſes were now ſo 
fixed, that he could carry nothing in either of 
them, unleſs he wauld depart from his ſpeech, 
and let the Act of the Teſt take place. So he 
prorogued the Parliament, and kept it by repeat- 
ed prorogations ſtill on foot for about a year and 
a half, but without holding a ſeſſion. All thoſe, 


who had either ſpoken or voted for the Teſt, were 


- ſoon after this diſgraced, and turned out of their 


. tho? many of theſe had ſerved the King 
itherto with great obſequiouſneſs and much zeal. 


He called for many of them, and ſpoke to them 
very earneſtly upon that ſubject in his cloſet: Up. 


on which the term of cloſeting was much toſſed 


about. Many of theſe gave him very flat and 


hardy denials : Others, tho' more ſilent, yet were 
no leſs ſteady. So that, when, after a long prac- 
tice both of threatning and ill uſage on the one 
hand, and of promiſes and corruption on the 
other, the King ſaw he could not bring them into 
a compliance with him, he at. laſt diſſalved the 


Parliament: By which he threw off a body of 


men, that were in all other reſpects ſure to him, 
and that would have accepted à very moderate ſa 
tisfaction from him at any time. And indeed in 
all England it would not have been eaſy to have 
found five hundred men, ſo weak, ſo poor, and 


ſo devoted to the Court, as theſe were. So hap- 


pily was the Nation taken out of their hands, by 
the precipitated violence of a bigotted Court. 


The Lord Soon after the prorogation, the Lord Delamer 


Delamer 


tried, and ; 
gequitted. 


was brought to his trial. Some witneſſes. {wore 


had deſigned to make a rebellion in Cheſhire, 


/ 
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of King 8 II. 


and, to FR ch the Duke of Monmouth. But, 168. 
ſince thoſe ſwore only upon hear - ſay, that was no 9 


evidence in law. One witneſs ſwore home againſt 
him, and againſt two other Gentlemen, Who, as 
he ſaid, were in company with. him; and that 
tealonabie meſſages were then given to him by 
them all to carry to ſome others. That which 
ave the greateſt credit to the evidence was, that 
this Lord had gone from London ſecretly to 
Cheſhire, . at the time of the Duke of Mon- 


mouth's landing, and that after he had ſtaid- = 
day or two in that Country, he had come up. as 


ſecretly to London. This looked ſuſpicious, and 
made it to be believed, that he went to try what 
could be done. The credit of that ſingle witneſs 
was overthrown by many unqueſtionable. proofs, 
by which it appeared that the two Gentlemen, 
who he ſaid met with that Lord in Cheſhire, were 
all that while ſtill in London. The witneſs, to 


gain the more credit, had brought others into the 


an by, the. common fate of talſe ſwearers, who 


ring in ſuch, circumſtances to ſupport, their .evi- 


dence, as they think will make it more credible, 


but; being ill laid, give a handle to thoſe con- 


cerned to Ls out their falſhood. And that. was 
the caſe of this witneſs: For, tho' little doubt 


was made of the truth. of that; which) he. ſwore | 
againſt this Lord, as to the.main of his evidence; 


yet.he had added ſuch a mixture of falſhood to 
it, as being fully proved, deſtroyecꝶ the evidence. 


As for the ſeeret journey to and again between 


London and. Cheſhire, that Lord: ſaid, he, had 


| been long a priſoner, in the Tower upon bare, ſuſpi- 


cion-: He had no mind, to be lodged again there: 

So he reſolved. in that time ol. jealouſy, to go out 

60 f: the way; Mae hearing chat a child, of which 
I 


99 very, fond, Was ſic lein Cheſhire, he went, 


thither.z And hearing. from his Ladys that his 
eldeſt ſon was very ill, at- London, he. mage haſte, 
1 again. ** a ky phyſi 
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168g. cians and domeſticks, tho? it was a thing of very 
WY il appearance, that he made ſuch journies ſo quick 


and ſo ſecretly at ſuch a time. The Solicitor Ge- 


neral, Finch, purſuant to the doctrine he had main- 
tained in former trials, and perhaps to atone for the 
zeal he had ſhewed' in the Houſe of Commons, 
for maintaining the Act of the Teſt, made a vio- 


lent declamation, to Je that one witneſs with 


preſumptions was ſufficient to convict one of high 
treaſon. "The Peers did unanimouſly acquit the 


Lord. So that trial ended to the great joy of the 


whole Town; which was now turned to be as much 
againſt the Court, as it had been of late years for 
it. Finch had been continued in his employment 
only to- lay the load of this judgment upon him : 
And he acted his part in it with his uſual vehemence. 
He was preſently after turned out. And Powis 
ſucceeded him, who was a compliant young aſpir- 
ing Lawyer, tho' in himſelf he was no ill natured 
man. Now the poſts in the law began to be again 


taken care of: For it was reſolved to act a piece of 


pageantry in Weſtminſter-Hall, with which the next 


1686. ir Kowund Hales, a Gentleman: of a noble fa- 
mi in Kent, declared himſelf a Papiſt, tho' he 


A trial 


upon the 


AR for 


had Tong diſguiſed it; and had once to my ſelf ſo 
ſolemnly denied it, that I was led from thence to 


the Teſt. ſee, there was no credit to be given to that ſort of 


men, where their Church or religion was concern- 
ed. He had an employment: And not taking the 


Teſt, his coachman was ſet up to inform againſt 


him, and to claim the 500 J. that the law gave to 


the informer. © When this was to be brought to trial, 


the Judges were ſecretly aſked their opinions: And 


ſuch as were not clear, to judge as the Court did 


direct, were turned out: And upon two or three 


canvaſſings the half of them were diſmiſſed, and 


Others of more pliable and obedient underſtandings 


were put in their places,” Some of theſe were gar 
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feeble proſecution: And in Trinity Term judg- www 


the law, and forgive the penalties : * And why could 


the former reign : An Act paſſed concerning the 
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and ignorant to a ſcandal. The ſuit went on in a 1686. 


ment was given. 2. ee Was: SOR Harker 
There was a new Chief Juſtice found out, very Chief Jur. 
different indeed from Jefferies, Sir Edward Her--tice, gives 
bert. He was a well bred and a virtuous man, 9 

nerous, and good natured. He was but an in- King's 
ifferent Lawyer; and had gone to Ireland to find diſpeofing 
practice and preferment there. He unhappily got Power. 
into a ſet of very high notions with relation to the 
King's prerogative. His gravity and virtues 
him 1 chiefly his ſucceeding ſuch a 
monſter as had gone before him. So he, being 
found to be a fit tool, was, without any applica- 
tion of his own, raiſed up all at once to this high 
poſt. After the coachman's cauſe had been argued 
with a moſt indecent coldneſs, by thoſe who were 
made uſe of on deſign to expoſe and betray it, it 
was faid, in favour of the prerogative, that the 
| np of England was entirely in the King: 

hat the Crown was an Imperial Crown, the im- 
portance of which was, that it was abſolute : All 
penal laws were powers lodged in. the Crown, to 
enable the King to force the execution of the law, 
but were not bars to limit or bind up the King's 
power : The King could pardon all * againſt 


not he as well diſpenſe with them? Acts of Par- 
liament had been oft ſuperſeded : The Judges had 
ſome times given directions in their charges at Cir- 
euits, to enquire after ſome Acts of Parliament no 
more: Of which one late inſtance happen'd during 


lige of carts and waggons, with many penalties 
upon the tranſgreſſors: And yet, when it appear- 

that the model preſcribed in the Act was not 
practicable, the J udges gave direction not to exe- 
— Son 
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Fark weep r brought to ſupport the 
King's diſpenſing power. In oppoſition to this it 
f * * s. . * * - : e - , 

was faid, tho“ not at the bar, yet in the common 


diſcourſe of the Town, chat if penalties did ariſe 
only by virtue of the King's Proclamation, it was 
rreaeaſonable that the power of diſpenſing ſhould be 
- -* only.in the King: But ſince the prerogative was 
both conſlituted and limited; by law, and ſince pe- 
.... . Halties were impoſed to force the obſervation of laws, 
7 13 for the publick ſafety, it was an 

overturning the whole government, and the chang- 


ing it from a legal into a deſpotick form, to ſay 
that laws, made and declared not to be capable of 
being diſpenſed, with, Where one of the penalties 
was an incapacity, which by a maxim of law can- 


not be taken away, even by a pardon, ſhould at 


_ the pleaſure. of the Prince be diſpenſed with: A 


fine was alſo ſet by the Act on offenders, but not 
given to the King, but to the informer which there- 


by became his. So, that che King could no more 
pardon that, than he could diſcharge the debts of 


the ſubjects, and take away property: Laws of 


ſmall conſequence, when a viſible error not obſerv- 
_ ed in aging them was afterwards found out, like 


that ef the ſize of carts, might well be ſuperſeded : 


For the intention of the Legiſlature being the good 


of the ſubject, that is always. to be preſumed for 
the repeal of NIE 


for the ſecurity of the government, with. the moſt 
effectual clauſes that could be contrived, on, deſign 


to force the execution of it, even in bar to the 


power of the prerogative, ſhould be made. ſo Pre- 
carious a thing, eſpecially When it was ſo lately 
aſſerted with fo 99 repreſentatives 
of the Nation. It was ſaid, that, tho! this was 
now only applied to one ſtatute, yet the ſame force 


— 


of reaſon would hold to annul all our laws: And the 


penalty being that which is the life of the law, the 
diſpenſing with penalties might ſoon be carried ſo 


tar, 
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XA practicable law. But it was not 
reaſonable to infer from chence, that a law, made 
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far, as to diſſolve tie whole government: And the 1586. 
ſecurity that the ſubjects had were only from the 
laws, or rather from the penalties, ſince laws with- 
out theſe were feeble things, which tied men only 
according to their own diſcretio n. 
Thus was this matter toſſed about in the argu- 
a with which all peoples mouths were now fill- 
ed. But Judges, Who are beforehand determined how 
to give their opinions, will not be much moved 
even by the ſtrongeſt arguments. The ludicrous 
ones uſed on this occaſion at the bar were rather a. 
farce, fitter for a mock trial in a play, than ſuch 
as became men of learning in ſo important a mat- 
ter. Great expectations were raiſed, to hear with 
what arguments the Judges would maintain the 
judgment that they ſhould give. But they made 
nothing of it; and without any arguing gave 
judgment for the defendant, as if it had been in a 
„„ „„ d won On - 
| Now the matter was as much ſettled, as a deci- er. 
ſion in the King's Bench could ſettle it. Tet ſo meter oi 
little regard had rhe Chief Juſtice's neareſt friends 
to his opinion in this particular, that his brother, 
Admiral Herbert, being preſſed by the King to pro- 
miſe that he would vote the repeal of the Teſt, an- 
ſwered the King very plainly, that he could not do 
it either in honour nor conſcience. The King faid, 
he knew he was a man of honour, but the reſt of | 
his life did not look like a man that had great re- 
gard to conſcience. He anſwered boldly, he had, 
his faults, but they were ſuch, that other people, 
who talked more of conſcience, were guilty of the 
like. He was indeed a man abandoned to. luxury. 
and vice. But, tho he was poor, and had much. 
to loſe, having places to the value of 4000 l. a2 
year, he choſe to loſe them all rather than comply. 
This made much noiſe : For as he had a great re 
tation for his conduct in ſea affairs, ſo he had, 
en moſt paſſionately zealous in the King's ſervice, 
from his firſt ferting out to that day. It * | 
: ie y 
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1686. by-this that no paſt ſervices would be conſidered, 
i men were not reſolved to comply in every thing. 
I The door Was now opened. So all regard to the 
Teſt was laid aſide. d all men that intended to 
recommend themſelves took employments, and ac- 
cepted of this diſpenſing power. This was done 
even by ſome of thoſe who continued ſtill Prote- 
ſtants, tho” the far greater number of them conti- 

nued to qualify themſelves according to law. 
Father Many of the Papiſts, that were men of quiet or 
Peter a of fearful tempers, did not like. theſe methods. 
— Jeſu im. They thought the Prieſts went too, faſt, and the 
_ King was too eager. in. purſuing every thing. that 
was ſuggeſted. by them. One Peter, . deſcended 

from a noble family, a man of no learning, nor 
any way famed for his virtue, but who made all up 
in boldneſs and zeal, was the Jeſujt of them all 
that ſeemed animated with the moſt. courage. He 
| had, during the Popiſh plot, been introduced to the 
King, and had ſuggeſted things, that ſhewed him 
a2 rxeſolute and undertaking man. Upon that the 
King looked on him as the fitteſt man to be ſet at 
the head of his counſels. So he was now conſider- 
| ed, as the perſon who of all others had the greateſt 
credit, He applied himſelf moſt to the Earl of 
e and was for ſometime chiefly directed 

The King The maxim that the King ſet up, and about 
declared which he entertained all that were about him, was, 
| — To- the great happineſs of an univerſal toleration. On 
* this the King uſed to enlarge in a great variety of 
topicks. He ſaid nothing. was more reaſonable, 

more chriſtian, and more politick : And he reflect- 
ed much on the Church of England, for the ſeve- 
rities with which Diſſenters had treated. This, 

how true or juſt ſoever it might be, yet was ſtrange 
doctrine in the mouth of a profeſſed Papiſt, and of 

a Prince on whoſe account, and by whoſe direction, 
the Church party had been, indeed but too. obſe- 
quiouſly, puſhed on to that rigour. But, ages he. 
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Church party could not be brought to comply 1686. 
with the deſign of the Court, applications were 
now made to the Diſſenters: And all on a ſudden 
the Churchmen were diſgraced, and the Diſſenters 

were in high favour. Chief Juſtice Herbert went 

the Weſtern Circuit after Jefferies's bloody one. 


And now all was grace and favour to them. Their 


former ſufferings were much reflected on,  andypi- 
tied. Every thing was offered that could alleviate. 
their ſufferings. . Their teachers were now. encou-_ > 
raged to ſet up their Conventicles again, which 
had been diſcontinued, or held very ſecretly, for 


four or five years. Intimations were every where 


given, that the King would not have them, or their 
meetings, to be diſturbed. Some of them began 
to grow inſolent upon this ſhew of favour. But 
wiſer men among them ſaw thro” all this, and per- 
ceived the deſign of the Papiſts was now, to ſet on 
the Diſſenters againſt the Church, as much as they 
had formerly ſet the Church againſt them: And 
therefore, tho? they returned to their Conventicles, 
yet they had a juſt jealouſy of the ill deſigns, that 


lay hid under all this ſudden and unexpected ſhew 


of grace and kipdneſs: And they took care not to 
provoke the Church parry or e e 
Many of the Clergy acted now a part that made The Cler- 
good amends for paſt errors. They began to preach 5 Tm 


; 8 | i „ ped the 
generally againſt Popery, which the Biſſenters did Points of 
not. They ſet. themſelves to ſtudy the points of anti 


controverſy. Aud upon that there followed a great Y!y _ 
variety of ſmall books, that were eaſily purchaſed Fg e. 
and. ſoon read. They examined all the points of ce. | 
Popery with a ſolidity of judgment, a clearneſs of 
arguing, a depth of learning, and a vivacity of 
writing, far beyond any thing that had before that 
time appeared in our language. The truth is, 
they were very unequally yoked: For, if they are. - 
juſtly to be reckoned among the beſt writers that 
have yet appeared on the Proteſtant ſide, thoſe they 
wrote againſt were certainly among the weakeſt 111 
ee een 53 
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hadkever 8 the Popiſh ſide. Their books 


Ls were poo! y but inſolently writ ; and had no other 


learning in chem, but what was taken out of ſome 
French” writers, which they put into very bad 


_ Engliſh; So that a, victory over them need have 


been but by a mean performance. 


4 


--Phis had 2 migh | effect On the whole Nation : 


Even thoſe who could not ſearch things to the bot- 


tötm, yet were amazed at the great inequality that 


appeared' in this engagement. The Papiſts, who 
knew what ſervice the Biſhop of Meaux's book 
had done in France, reſolved to purſue the ſame 
method here in ſeveral treatiſes, which they entitled 
«© Papiſts repreſented and miſrepteſented;“ to which 
ſack clear anſwers were writ, that what effect ſoever 


that artifice might have, where it was ſupported by 


_ ceded ſo ill in England, that it gave occaſion to 
_ enquire into the true opinions of that Church, not 


NK 2 * 
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ſons who 
were 
chiefly 
engaged 
in this. 


the authority of à great King, and the terror of ill 
ge, and a dragoonade in concluſion, yet it ſuc- 


as fome artful writers had diſguiſed them, but as 
they were Jaid down in the books that are of autho- 
rity among them, ſuch as the deciſions of Councils 
received among them, and their eſtabliſhed Offices, 


This was done in ſo authen- 


ture with heretzcks, or r of them, as in 


1 


Befides the chief writers of thoſe books of contro- 
FR "2 | verſy, 


* 
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verſy, there were many ſermons preached and print- 1686, 
ed on thoſe heads, that did very much edify the. 
whole Nation. And this matter was managed with 
that concert, that for the moſt part once a week 
ſome new book or ſermon came out, which both in- 
| ſtructed and animated thoſe who read them. There 

were but very few proſelytes gained to Popery: 

And theſe were ſo inconſiderable, that they were 

rather a reproach than an honour to them. Wal- 

ker, the head of Univerſity College, and five or ſix 

more at Oxford, declared themſelves to be of that 

religion; but with this branch of infamy, that they 

had continued for ſeveral years complying with the 

doctrine and worſhip of the Church of England 

after they were reconciled to the Church of Rome. 

The Popiſn Prieſts were enraged at this oppo- 

ſition made by the Clergy, when they ſaw their re- 

ligioh ſo expoſed, and themſelves! ſo much de: 

piſed. They ſaid, it was ill manners and want 
t cf duty, to treat the King's religion with ſo much 
8 ! A / DO now bv 
It was reſolved to proceed ſeverely againſt ſome Dr. Sharp 
$ of the preachers, and to try if by that means they iu trou- 
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5 might intimidate the reſt. Dr. Sharp was the Rec- _ = 
- tor of St. Giles's, and was both a very pious man, | | 
- and one of the moſt popular preachers of the age, : 
n who had a peculiar taleht of reading his ſermons : 
5 with much life and zeal. He received one day, as g 
. he was coming out of the pulpit, a paper ſent him ö 


e he believed, by a Prieſt, containing 4 ſort of 
challenge upon ſome points of controverſy, touch- 
d ed hy him in ſome: of his ſermons. Upon this, he, 
not Knowing to whom he ſhould ſend an anſwer, ö 
e preached a ſermon in anſwer; to it: And, after he | | 
- had confuted it, he concluded | ſhewing how un- | 
, reaſonable it was for Proteſtants, : to change their 
c religion. on ſuch grquods: - This was carried to 
$ Court, and repreſented thete, as a reflection on the 


„ug for changing on thoſe grounds. 
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1686: The information, as to the words pretended to 
wares be ſpoken by Sharp, was falſe, as he himſelf aſſur- 
L — ed me. But, without enquiring into that, the 
London Earl of Sunderland ſent an order to the Biſhop of 
required Eondon, in the King's name, requiring him to 
to ſuſpend ſuſpend Sharp immediately, and then to examine 
him. the matter. The Biſhop anſwered; that he had no 
power to proceed in ſuch a ſummary way: But, if 

an accuſation were brought into his Court in a re- 
gular way, he would proceed to ſuch a cenſure, as 
could be warranted by the Eccleſiaſtical law: Yet, 

he ſaid, he would do that which was in his power, 

and ſhould be upon the matter a ſuſpenſion ; for he 

defired Sharp to abſtain from officiating, till the mat- 

ter ſhould be better underſtood. But to lay ſuch a 
cenfure on a Clergyman, as a ſuſpenſion, without 

proof, in a judiciary proceeding, was contrary both 

Which be to law and juſtice. Sharp went to Court to ſhew 
could not the: notes of his ſermon, which he was ready to 
obey. pear were thole from which he had read it, 
by which the falſhood of the information would 


gs appear. But, ſince he was not ſuſpended, he was 
not admitted. Let he was let alone. And it was 


reſolved to proceed againſt the Biſhop of London 
| tor contempt. - 6d ß. 

An Eccle- Jefferies was much ſunk at Court, and Herbert 

_  haſtical was the moſt in favour. But now Jefferies, to re- 

Commil- commendl himſelf, offered a bold and illegal advice, 

up. tor ſetting up an Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, with 

out calling it the High Commiſſion, pretending it 

was only A ſtanding Court of Delegates. The Act 

that put down the High Commiſſion in the year 

_t640 had provided by a clauſe, as full as could be 

conceived. that no Court ſnould be ever ſet up for 

rhoſe mattets, heſides the ordinary Eccleſiaſtical 

Courts. Net in contempt of that a Court wWas 

erected, with full power to proceed: in a ſummary 

and arbitrary way in all Eceleſiaſtical matters, with- 

_ * out limitations to an rule of lain their proceed- 


"ings. This ſtretch of the ſupremacy, ſo contrary 
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to law, was aſſumed by a King, whaſe religion 1686. 
made him condemn all that N that che — 
law had veſted in the Crown. 

The perſons, with whom this power was han, 

were the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Bi- 

ſhops: of Dureſme and Rocheſter, and the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Treaſurer, and Lord Chief 
Juſtice, the Lord Chancellor being made Preſident 

in the Court © ſine'quo non;” for they would truſt 

this to no other management. The Biſhop of Lon- 

don was marked out to be the firſt ſacrifice. San- 

croſt lay filent at Lamberh. He ſeemed zealous 
againſt Popery in private diſcourſe: But he was of 

ſuch a timorous temper, and fo ſet on the enrich- 

ing his nephew, that he ſhewed no ſort of courage. 

He would not go to this Court, when it was firſt 


| 

8 

: opened, and declare againſt it, and give his reaſons 

| why he could not fit and act in it, judging it to be 

d againſt law: But he contented himſelf with his not 

” going to it. The other two Biſhops were more 
l compliant. Dureſme was lifted up with it, and 

5 WH faid, now his name would be recorded in hiſtory: 

” And, when ſome of his friends repreſented to him 
the danger of acting in a Court ſo illegally conſti- 
% tated, he ſaid, he could not live if he ſhould loſe 


the King's gracious ſmiles : So low, and fo fawning 
| hs he. Dolben, Archbiſhop af York, died this 
* So, as Sprat had ſucceeded him in Rocheſter, 
| « had ſome hopes let fall of ſucceeding likewiſe in 

| York. But the Court had laid: it down for a max- 
0 im, to keep all the great Sees, that ſhonld become 
de wean, ſtill empty, till they might fill them to 
0 their own mind: So he was miſtaken in his ex- 

x pectations, if he ever had them. 
F The Biſhop of London was the firſt Pere The Bi- 
that was ſummoned to appear beforq; this new Court. we 
wy He was attended by many perſons of great Quality, nar 
which gave a new offence : And tis Lord Chan- before it. 
cellor treated him in that brutal way, that was no-, 
become as it were * to him. The * ſaid, 

F | here 
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here was a new Court of which he knew nothing 
So he deſired a copy of the commiſſion that au- 
thoriſed them, And after he had drawn out the 
mattets by delays for ſome time, hoping that the 
King might accept of ſome general and reſpectful 
ſubmiſſion, and ſo let the matter fall, at laſt he 
came to make his defence, all ſecret methods to 


divert the ſtorm proving ineffectual. The firſt 


Let this 60 was rather inſinuated, than urged | 
with the force that might have been uſed: For it 


than ſtrongly argued. But it may be eaſily believed, 
that thoſe who ſate by virtue of this illegal Com- 


4 our of it, was an exception to the authority of the 


. 


ourt, as being not only founded on no law, but 
contrary to the expreſs words of the Act of Par- 
liament, that put down the High Commiſſion. 


was ſaid, that, if the Biſhop ſhould inſiſt too much 


on that, it would draw a much. heavier meaſure | 


of indignation on him; therefore it was rather 
opened, and modeſtly repreſented to the Court, 


miſſion would maintain their own. authority. The 
other part of the Biſhop of London's plea was, 
that he had obeyed the King's orders, as far as he 
legally could; for he had obliged Dr. Sharp to act 
as a man that was ſuſpended ; but that he could 
not lay an Eccleſiaſtical cenſure on any of his 
Clergy without a proceſs, and articles, and ſome 
proof brought. This was juſtified by the conſtant 


practice of the Eccleſiaſtical. Courts, and by the 


jadgment of all lawyers. But arguments, how 


Tong ſoever, are feeble things, when a. ſentence 


is reſolved on before the cauſe is heard. So it 


was. propoſed, that he ſhould be ſuſpended during 
the King's' Pleaſure. The Lord Chancellor, and 


the poor- ſpirited Biſhop of Dureſme were for 


1 ting him. There was not ſo much as a colour of 


5 


this: But the Karl and Biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
the Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, were for acquit- 


law to ſupport the ſentence : So pone could be 
. But 
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But the King was reſolved to carry this point, 1686. 


and ſpoke roundly about it to the Earl of Rocheſter, wv 


He faw he muſt either concur in the ſentence; or And was 
part with the White Staff. So he yielded. And the 5 
Biſnop was ſuſpended ab officio. They did not . 
think fit to meddle with his revenues. For the 
lawyers had ſettled that point, that benefices were 

of the nature of freeholds. So, if the ſentence 

had gone to the temporalties, the Bilhop would 

have had the matter tried over again in the 
King's-Bench, where he was like to find good 
juſtice, Herbert not being ſatisfied with the legality 

and juſtice of the ſentence. While this matter 


was in dependence, the Princeſs of Orange thought 


it became her, to interpoſe a little in the Biſhop's 
fivour. He had confirmed, and married her. So 
ſhe wrote to the King, earneſtly begging him to be 
gentle ro the Biſhop, who ſhe could not think 
would offend willingly. She alſo wrote to the 
Biſhop, expreſſing the great ſhare ſhe took in the 
trouble he was fallen into. The Prince wrote to 
him to the ſame Purpoſe. The King wrote an 
anſwer to the Princeſs, reflecting ſeverely on the 
Biſhop, not without ſome” ſharpneſs on her for 
meddling in ſuch matters. Yet the Court ſeemed 
uneaſy, when they ſaw they had gained fo poor a 
victory: For now the Biſhop was more conſidered 
than ever. His Clergy, for all the ſuſpenſion, 
were really more governed by the ſecret intima- 
tions of his ' pleaſure, than they had been by his 


authority before. So they reſolved to come off as 


well as they could. Dr. Sharp was admitted to 

offer a general petition, importing how ſorry he 
was, to find himſelf under the King's diſpleaſure : 
Upon which he was diſmiſſed with a gentle repri- 
mand, and ſuffered to return to the exerciſe of 
his function. According to the form of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Courts, 4 perſon under ſuch a ſuſpen- 
ſion muſt make ſubmiſſion within ſix months: 
Otherwife he may be proceeded againſt as obſtinate. 
8 B bg So, 
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1686. So, {ix months after the ſentence, the Biſhop ſent a 
— Petition to the King, defiring to be reſtor'd to the 
.,- exerciſe of his Epiſcopal function. But he made 
no acknowledgment of any fault. So this had 
no other effect, but that it ſtopt all further pro- 
cecdings : Only the ſuſpenſion lay ſtill on him. I 
have laid all this matter together, tho* the pro- 
greſs of it ran, into the year eighty- ſeven. 
4 * Affairs in Scotland went on much at the ſame 
Otland. 
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rate as they did in England. Some few proſelytes 
were gained. But as they were very few, ſo they 
could do little ſervice to the ſide to which they 


Joined themſelves. The Earl of Perth prevailed 


with his Lady, as ſhe was Ying, to change her 
religion. And in a very few weeks after her death 


be married very indecently a ſiſter of the Duke of 


Gordon's. They were firſt couſins; And yet, 


Without ſtaying for a diſpenſation from Rome, 


they ventured on-a marriage, upon the aſſurances 
that they ſaid their Confeſſor gave them, that it 
would be eaſily obtained. But Pope Innocent was 
a {ſtiff man, and did not grant thoſe things eaſily : 
So that Cardinal Howard could not at firſt obtain 


it. The Pope ſaid, theſe were ſtrange ebnverts, 


that would venture on ſuch a thing without firſt 
obtaining a diſpenſation. The Cardinal pretended, 
that new converts did not ſo ſoon underſtand the 
laws of the Church: But he laid before the Pope 


the ill conſequences of offending converts of ſuch 


importance. So he prevailed at laſt, not without 
great difficulty. The Earl of Perth ſet up a pri- 


Fate Chapel in the Court for Maſs, which was not 


A ͤtumult 
at Vin 


burgh. 
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kept ſo private, but that many frequented it. 
The Town f Edinburgh was much alarmed at 
this. And the rabble broke in with ſuch fury, that 
they defaced every thing in the Chapel. And if 
the Earl. of Perth had not been conveyed away in 
diſguiſe, he had very probably fallen a ſacrifice to 
Popular rage. Tbe guards upon the alarm came, 
ome. were taken: And 
4 8 one 
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one that was a ringleader in the tumult was exe- 1686. 
cuted for it. When he was at the place of exe. 


cution, he told one of the Miniſters of the Town, 
that was with him aſſiſting him with his prayers, 
that he was offered his life, if he would accuſe the 
Duke of Queenſborough, as the perſon that had 
ſet on the tumult, but he would not ſave his life by 
ſo falſe a calumny. Mr. Macom, the Miniſter, 
was an honeſt but weak man. So, when the cri- 
minal charged him to make this diſcovery, he did 
not call any of thoſe who were preſent to bear 
witneſs of it: But in the ſimplicity of his heart he 
went from the execution to the Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, and told him what had paſt. The 
Archbiſhop acquainted the Duke of Queenſborough 
with it. And he writ to Court, and complained of 
it. The King ordered the matter to be examined. 
So the poor Miniſter, having no witneſs to atteſt 
what the criminal had ſaid to him, was declared 
the forger of that calumny. And upon that he 
was turned out. But how ſeverely ſoever thoſe in 
authority may handle a poor incautious man, yet 
the publick is apt to judge true. And, in this 
caſe, as the Miniſter's weakneſs and misfortune was 
pitied, ſo the Earl of Perth's malice and treachery 
was as much deteſted. FL | 


In ſummer this year, the Earl of Murray, A Parlia- 
another new convert, was ſent the King's Com- ment held 
miſſioner to hold a Parliament in Scotland, and chere. 


to try if it would be more compliant than the 
Engliſn Parliament had been. The: King did by 
his letter recommend to them, in very earneſt 
words, the taking off all penal laws and teſts re- 
lating to religion. And all poſſible methods were 
uſed to prevail on a majority. But two accidents 
happened before the opening the Parliament, which 
made great impreſſiòn on the minds of many. 

Whitford, ſon to one of their Biſhops before 
the wars, had turned Papiſt. He was the perſon 
that killed Dariſlaus in Holland. And, that he 
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| 1686. might get out of Cromwell's reach, he had gone 
inc the Duke of Savoy's ſervice: and was there, 


when the laſt maſſacre was committed on the Vau.. 
dois. He had committed many barbarous murders 
with his own hands, and had a ſmall penſion given 
him after the Reſtoration. He died a few days be- 


fore the Parliament met; and called for ſome Mi- 


niſters, and to them declared his forſaking of Po- 
arg and his abhorrence of it for its cruelty. He 
aid, he had been guilty of ſome execrable mur- 


ders in Piedmont, both of women and children, 


which had purſued him with an intolerable horror 
of mind ever after. He had gone to Prieſts of all 


| forts, the ſtricteſt as well as the eaſieſt : And they 


had juſtified him in what he had done, and had 
given him abſolution. But his conſcience purſued 


him ſo, that he died as in deſpair, crying out 


againſt that bloody religion. | | 
The other was more ſolemn, Sir Robert Sibbala, 
a Doctor of phyſick, and the moſt learned anti- 
quary in Scotland, who had lived in a courle of 


philoſophical: virtue, but in great doubts as to re- 


vealed: religion, was prevailed on by the Earl of 
Perth to turn Papiſt, in hopes to find that certainty 
among them, which he could not arrive at upon 
his own principles. But he had no ſooner done this, 


than he began to be aſhamed, that he; had made 


ſuch a ſtep upon ſo little enquiry. So he went to 
London, and retired for ſome months from al! 
company, and went into a deep courſe of ſtudy, by 
which he came to ſee into the errors of Popery, with 
ſo full a conviction, that he came down to Scot- 
land ſome weeks before the Parliament, and could 
not be at quiet till he had publiſned his recanta- 
tion openly in a Church. The Biſhop of Edinburgh 
was ſo. much a Courtier, that, apprehending many 
might go to hear it, and that it might give offence 


at Court, he Tent him to do it in a Church in the 
Country. But the recantation of ſo learned a man, 


upon ſo much ſtudy, had a great effect upon many. 
A Roſſe 
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The King deſpiſed this, So the Seſſion was put — 
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reſolved to let the King ſee how compliant they 


would be. And they procured an addreſs. to be 


ſigned, 'by ſeveral at their Bench, offering to con- 
cur-with the King in all that he deſired, with re- 
lation to thoſe of his own religion, (for the courtly 
ſtile now was not to name Popery any other way 
than by calling it the King's religion) provided 
the laws might ſtill continue in force and be exe- 
cuted againſt the Preſbyterians. With this Pater- 
ſon was ſent up. He communicated the matter to 


* 


| Roſſe and Paterſon, the two governing Biſhops, 1686. 


the Earl of Middleton, who adviſed him never to 
ſhew that paper: It would be made uſe of againſt 


them, and render them odious: And the King and 
all his Prieſts were ſo ſenſible, that it was an in- 


decent thing for them, to pretend to any ſpecial 


favour, that they were reſolved to move for nothing 
but a general toleration. And ſo he perſuaded him 


to. go back without preſenting. it. This was told 


me by one who had it from the Earl himſelf. | 

When the ſeſſion of Parliament was opened, 
Duke Hamilton was filent in the debate. He pro- 
miſed he would not oppoſe the motion: But he 
would not be active to promote it. The Duke of 
Queenſborough was alſo ſilent: But the King was 
made believe, that he managed the oppoſition 
under hand. Roſſe and Paterſon did ſo entirely 
forget what became their characters, that they uſed 
their utmoſt endeayours, to perſuade the Parlia- 
ment to comply with the King's deſire. The 
Archbiſhop of Glaſgow oppoſed. it, but fearfully. 
The: Biſhop of Dunkeld, Bruce, did it openly, and 


Which 


refuted to 
comply 
wich che 


x&ing's 
delires.. . 


reſolutely : And ſo did the Biſhop of Galloway. 


The reſt were ſilent, but were reſolved to vote for 
the continuance of the laws. Such was the mean- 


neſs of moſt of the Nobility, and of the other 


members, that few did hope that a reſiſtance to 
the Court could beamaintained. Vet the Parlia- 
ment would conſent to nothing, further than to a 
ſuſpenſion of thoſe laws during the King's life. 
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1686. and the Parliament was quickly diſſolved. And, 
wx ſoon after that, both the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow 
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and the Biſhop of Dunkeld were turned out, by 


an expreſs command from the King. And Pater- 


A zeal 
appeared 
there 


_ againſt 


Popery. 


fon was made Archbiſhop of Glaſgow. And one 


Hamilton, noted for profaneneſs and impiety, that 
ſometimes broke out into blaſphemy, was made 


Biſhop of Dunkeld. No reaſon was aſſigned for 


turning out thoſe Biſhops, but the King's pleaſure. 


The Nation, which was become very corrupt, 


and both ignorant and inſenſible in the matters of 
religion, began now to return to its old zeal againſt 
Popery. Few proſelytes were made after this. 


The Epiſcopal Clergy were in many places ſo ſunk 
into ſloth and ignorance, that they were not ca- 


page of conducting this zeal. Some of them about 
dinburgh, and in divers other places, began to 
mind thoſe matters, and recovered ſome degrees of 


credit by the oppoſition they made to Popery. But 


Affairs in 


the Preſbyterians, tho' they were now freed from 
the great ſeverities they had long ſmarted under, 


yet expreſſed on all occaſions their unconquerable 
averſion to Popery. So the Court was ſoon con- 


vinced, that they were not to be depended on. 


But, what oppoſition ſoever the King met with 
in the iſle of Britain, things went on more to his 


mind in Ireland. The Earl of Clarendon, upon 


his firſt coming over gave publick and poſitive 
aſſurances, that the King would maintain their 
Act of Settlement. This he did very often, and 
very ſolemnly ; and proceeded accordingly. In the 
mean while the Earl of Tirconnel went on more 
roundly. He not only put Iriſh Papiſts into ſuch 
poſts in the Army as became void, but upon the 
ſlighteſt pretences he broke the Engliſh Proteſtant 


officers; to make room for the others: And in con- 


eluſion, without ſo much as pretending a colour 
for it, he turned them all out. And now an 


Army, paid by virtue of the Act of Settlement to 
ſecure it, was wreſted out of legal hands, and put 
in the hands of thote-who were engaged, both in 
bes "6 


religion 
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their enemies. And all that the Lord Lieutenant, 
or the Lord Chancellor could ſay, did not quiet 
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religion and intereſt, to deſtroy the Settlement, and 1686. 
thoſe concerned in it; which was too groſs a vio - 
lation of law to be in any ſort palliated. So the 
Engliſh Proteſtants of Ireland looked on themſelves 

as at mercy, fince the Army was now made up of 


their fears: Good words. could not give ſecurity 
againſt ſuch deeds as they ſaw every day. Upon 
this the Earl of Clarendon and the Earl of Tir- 
connell fell into perpetual jarrings, and were ma- 
king ſuch complaints one of another, that the 
King reſolved to put an end to thoſe diſorders by 
recalling both the Earl of Clarendon and Porter. 
He OY. the Earl of Tirconnell Lord Lieutenant, 
and Fitton Lord Chancellor, who were both not 
only profeſſed but zealous Papiſts. Fitton knew 
no other law but the King's pleaſure. NETS 
This ſtruck all people there with great terror, 
when a man of Tirconnell's temper,: ſo entirely 
truſted and depended on by the Iriſh, capable of 
the boldeſt undertakings, and of the crueleſt-exe- 
cution, had now the government put ſo entirely 
in his hands. The Papiſts of England either dif- 
ſembled very artificially, or they were much 
troubled. at this, which gave ſo great an alarm 
every where. It was viſible, that Father Peter 
and the Jeſuits were reſolved to engage the King 
ſo far, that matters ſhould be put paſt all retreating 
and compounding ; that ſo the King 1 think 
no more of governing by Parliament, but by a 
military force; and, if that ſhould not ſtick firm 
to him, by aſſiſtance from France, and by an Iriſh 
Army. l | „ 
An accident happened at this time, that gave The King 
the Je great offence, and put the Prieſts much made 94 
out of countenance. The King continued to go Ce! 
ſtill to Mrs. Sidley. And ſhe gained ſo much on of Dor- 
him, that at laſt ſhe prevailed to be made Counteſs cheſter. 
of Dorcheſter. As ſoon as the Queen heard of 
this, ſhe gave order to bring all the Prieſts, that 


were 
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1686. were admitted to a particular confidence, into her 
— cloſet. And, when ſhe had them about her, ſhe 
ſent to deſire the King to come and ſpeak to her. 
When he came, he was ſurpriſed to ſee ſuch a 

ü any about her, but much more when they 

fell all on their knees before him. And the Queen 
broke out into a bitter mourning for this new ho 
'nour, which they expected would be followed with 

the ſetting her up openly as miſtreſs. The Queen 

was then in an ill habit of body; and had an ill- 

neſs that, as was thought, would end in a con- 
ſumption. And it was believed that her ſickneſs 
was of ſuch a nature, that it gave a very melan- 
chaly preſage, that, if ſhe ſhould live, ſhe could 

have no children. The Prieſts ſaid to the King, 

that a blemiſh in his life blaſted their deſigns: 

And the more it appeared, and the longer it was 
continued, the more ineffectual all their endea- 

Fours would prove. The King was much moved 
with this, and was out of countenance for what he 

had done. But to quiet them all, he promiſed 
them, æhat he would ſee the Lady no more; and 
Pretended, that he gave her this title in order to 

the breaking with her the more decently. And, 
When the Queen did not ſeem to believe this, he 
promiſed that he would ſend her to Ireland, which 


Was done accordingly. But after a ſtay there for 


ſome months, ſhe came over again: And that ill 
commerce was ſtill continued. The Prieſts were 
no doubt the more apprehenſive of this, becauſe 
ſhe was bold and lively, and was always treating 
them and their proteedings with great contempt. 
The Court was now much ſet on making of 
converts, which failed in moſt inſtances, and pro- 


duced repartees, that whether true or falſe, were 
much repeated, and were heard with great ſatiſ- 
Attempts faction. 0 1 . DES 25 


made on The Earl of Mulgrave was Lord Chamberlain. 
chan He was apt to comply in every thing that be 
*beirze. thought might” be acceptable; for he went wo 
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| ce Soto 
the King to Maſs, and kneeled at it. 


Aa an attack on him. He heard them gravely 

reuing for tranſubſtantiation. 
— willing to receive inſtruction: He had taken 
much pains to bring himſelf to believe in God, 
who had made the world. and all men in it: But it 
muſt not be an ordinary force of argument, that 
could make him believe, that man Was Quits with 
Cod, and made God again. 


The Earl of Middleton had ogrieds into a Po- 


viſh family, and was a man of great parts and a 
generous temper, but of looſe principles in re- 
ligion. So a Prieft was ſent, to inſtruct; him. He 
began with Tranſubſtantiation, of which he ſaid 
he would convince him immediately: And began 
thus, You believe the Trinity. Middleton ſtopt 
him, and ſaid, Who told you: ſo? At which he 
ſeemed amazed. So the Earl ſaid, 'he expected ke 
ſhould; convince him of his belief, but not queſtion 
him of his own. With this the Pr ieſt was ſo diſ- 
ordered, that he could proceed no further. One 
day the King gave the Duke of Norfolk the ſword 


of State to carry before him to the Chapel: And 


he ſtood at the door. Upon which the King; ſaid 
to him, My Lord, your father would have gone 


further: To which che Duke anſwered, Your Ma- 


jeſty's father was the better man, and he would 
not have gone ſo far. Kirk was alſo ſpoken to, to 
change his religion; and replied ' briſkly, that he 
was: already; pte: engaged, for he had promiſed the 
King of Morocco, that if ever he changed his re- 
ligen. he would turn Mahometan. 


He told them, he 


as 
And, being 1686. 
looked on as indifferent to all religions, che Prieſt .?? 


But the perſon that was the moſt conſidered, was Lt 


the Earl of Rocheſter. 
che Duke of Monmouth's defeat the King did: fo 
immediately turn to other meaſures, that, tho? 
before that the King talked to him of all his affairs 
with, great freedom, and commonly every morn- 
mg ot. the bulineſs that was to be done that day; 
"42x14. 8 | yet 


He told me, that upon larly © 
the Ear 
of Ro- 
cheſter, 
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yet the very day after his execution the King 


changed his method, and never talked more to him 
of any buſineſs, but what concerned the Treaſury: 
So that; he ſaw, he had now no more the root he 


formerly had. He was looked on, as ſo much 


united to the Clergy, that the Papiſts were all ſet 
againſt him. He had, in a want of money, pro- 
cured a confiderable loan, by which he was kept in 
his poſt longer than was intended. At laſt, as he 


related the matter to me, the King ſpoke to him, 


White Staff: Upon which his Lady, who was 


Was ſaid, that this gave the riſe to the King's pro- 


and deſired he would ſuffer himſelf to be inſtructed 
in religion. He anſwered, he was fully ſatisfied 
about his religion. But upon the King's preſſing 
it, that he would hear his Prieſts, he id. he de- 
Hired then to have ſome of the Engliſh Clergy 
preſent, to which the King conſented: Only he 
excepted to Tillotſon, and Stillingfleet. Lord 


Rocheſter ſaid, he would take thoſe who ſhould 


happen to be in waiting; ſor the forms of the 
Chapel were ſtill kept up. And Doctor Patrick 
and Jane were the men. Upon this a day was ſet 
for the conference. © e 

But his enemies had another ſtory. He had 
notice given him, that he would ſhortly loſe the 


then fick, wrote to the Queen, and begged ſhe 
would honour her ſo far as to come,' and let her 
have ſome diſcourſe with her. The Queen came, 
and ſtaid above two hours with her. She com- 
plained of the ill offices that were done them. The 
Queen ſaid, all the Proteſtants were now turning 
againſt them, ſo that they knew not how they could 
truſt any of them. Upon which that Lady ſaid, 
her Lord was not ſo wedded to any opinion, as 
not to be ready to be better inſtrutted. And it 


1 — poling a conference: For it has been obſerved to 


a common method of making proſelytes with 
the more pomp, to propoſe a conference: But this 
Was generally done, after they were well aſſured, 
1 | * that, 
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that, let the conference go which way it might, 1686. 
the perſon's deciſion for whom it was appointed . 
ſnould be on their ſide. The Earl denied, he | 
knew any thing of all this to me: And his Lady 
died not long after. It was further ſaid by his 
enemies, that the day before the conference he 

had an advertiſement from a ſure hand, that no- 

thing he could do would maintain him in his poſt, 

and that the King had engaged himſelf to put the 
Treaſury in commiſſion, and to bring ſome of the 

Popiſh Lords into it. Patrick told me, that at the 
conference there was no occaſion. for them to ſay 

The Prieſts began the attack. And, when they 

had done, the Earl ſaid, if they had nothing 
ſtronger to urge, he would not trouble thoſe learn- 

ed Gentlemen to ſay any thing: For he was: fure 

he could anſwer all that he had heard. Andi fo 
anſwered it all with much heat and ſpirit, not with- 

out ſame ſcorn, faying, were theſe grounds to per- 

ſuade men to change their religion? This he urged 

over and over again with great vehemence. The 

King, ſeeing in what temper he was, broke off the 
conference, charging all that were preſent to ſay ** 


„„ ß bas TOO 
Scon after: that he loſt his White Staff; but had He was 
a penſion of 4000 1: a year for his own. life and turned 
his ſon's, beſides his grant upon the Lord Grey, 

and another valued at 200001. So here were great 
regards had to him: No place having ever been 

ſold, even by a perſon in favour, to ſuch advan- 

tage. The ſum that he had procured to be lent 

the King being 400000 1. and it being all ordered 

to go towards the repair of the Fleet, this began 

tobe much talked of. The ſtores were veryall 
turniſhed : And the veſſels themſelves were in de! 

cay. But now orders were given, with great difs 

patch to put the whole Fleet in condition to go to 

ſea, tho the King was then in full peace with. * : 
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1686. his neighbours: Such Ee ſeemed to be 
— made upon ſome great deſign. . 
Defions fi T he: Priefts: faid m—__ . but chiefly at 
ralked of Rome, chat the deſign was againſt the States; 3 
—_—_ a that both France and England would make war on 
them all of the ſudden: for it was generally known 
that the Dutch fleet was in no good condition. 
The : intereſts: of France and of che Prieſts made 
this to be the more eaſily believed. The embroil- 
ing the King with the Prince of Orange was that, 
which the French deſired above all other things, 
hoping that ſuch a war, being ſucceſsful, might 
put the King on excluding the Prince from the Jyc- 
ceſſion to the Crown in the right of his wife, which 
was the thing that both the French and Prieſts 
Jeßedt moſt: For they ſaw that, unleſs the Queen 
had a ſon, all their, defigns muſt ftand ſtill at pre- 
ſent, and turn abortive: in concluſion, As long as 
the Nation had ſuch a ſucceſſor in vie p. 
This carries me now to open the ſtate of affairs 
in Holland, and at the Prince of Orange's Court. 
1 muſt firſt ſay ſomewhat of myſelf : For this ſum- 
| mer, after I had rambled above a year, I came into 
Tftaid Holland. I ſtaid three or four months in Geneva 
| i Ge and Switzerland, after I came out of Italy. I 
neva. ; Raid alſo ſome time among the Lutherans at Straſ- 
dourg and Franck fort, and among the Calviniſts 
at Heidleberg, beſides the further opportunities I 
had to know their way in Holland. l made it my bu- 
ſmeſs to obſerve all their methods, and to kriow all 
the eminent men among them. I ſaw the Churches 
of France in their beſt ſtate, while they were ever 
day looking when this dreadful ſtorm ſhould brea 
out, which has ſcattered them up and down the 
world. I was all the winter at Geneva, where we 
had conſtantly freſh ftories brought us of the 
miſeries of thoſe who. were ſuffering in France. 
3 s were coming over every day, poor and 


and *. ſtarved before they got thitker. 
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And that ſmall State was under great apprehenſi- 1686. 
ons of being ſwallowed up, having no ſtrength of www 
their own, and being juſtly afraid that thoſe at 
Bern would grow weary of defending them, if 
they ſhould be vigorouſly attacked. The reſt of 
Switzerland was not in ſuch imminent danger. But, 

- as they were full of Refugees, and all ſermons and 
diſcourſes were much upon the perſecution.” in 
France, ſo Baſile was expoſed in ſuch manner, that 
the French could poſſeſs themſelves of it when they 
pleaſed, without the leaſt reſiſtance. Thoſe of 
Straſbourg, as they have already loſt their liberty, 
ſo they were every day looking for ſome fatal edict, 
like that which the French had fallen under. The 
Churches of the Palatinate, as they are now the 
frontier of the Empire, expoſed to be deſtroyed 
by every new war, ſo they are fallen into the hands 
a: a bigotted family. All the other Churches on 
the Rhine ſee how near they are to ruin. And 
as the United Provinces were a few: years before 
this very near being ſwallowed up, ſo they were 
now well aſſured, that two great Kings deſigned to 
VUnder ſo cloudy a proſpect it ſhould be expected, The fate 
that a ſpirit of true 38 and of a real refor- and tem- 
mation ſhould appear more, both among the Clergy fe p 5 
and Laity; that they ſhould all apprehend thar mon 
God was highly | offended with them, and was the Re- 
therefore puniſhing ſome, and threatening others; formed. 
in a moſt unuſual manner. It might have been 
expected, that thoſe unhappy conteſts between 

Lutherans and Calviniſts, Arminians and Anti- 
Arminians, with ſome minuter diſputes that have 

| enflamed Geneva and Switzerland, ſhould have 

e been at leaſt ſuſpended, while they had a com- 

\6 man enemy to deal with, againſt; whom their 

e. whole force united was ſcarce able to ſtand. But 
| theſe things were carried on rather with more 

*. eagerneſs and ſharpneſs than ever. It is true, 

there has appeared much of a primitive charity to- 
Vol. II. Cc wards 
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1686. wards the French Refugees: They have been in f 
Vall places well received, kindly treated, and boun- |} P 
| tifully ſupplied. - Yet even among them there dia WM b. 
not appear a ſpirit of piety and devotion ſuitable tl 
to their condition: Tho? perſons who have willing- C 
ly ſuffered the: loſs: of all things, and have forſaken pe 
their country, their houſes, eſtates, and their th 
friends, and ſome of them their neareſt relations, WM T. 
rather than ſin againſt their conſciences, muſt be ev 
believed to have a deeper principle in them, than att 
can well be obſerved by other s. off 


IJ was indeed amazed at the labours and learning inf 
of the Miniſters among the Reformed. They un- in 
dierſtood the Scriptutes well in the original tongues: ſee 
They had all the points of controverſy very ready, liv 
and did thoroughly underſtand the whole body of bo! 
divinity. : In many places they preached every day, are 
and were almoſt} conſtantly employed in viſiting mu 
their flock. But they performed their devotions tire 
but ſlightly, and read their prayers, which were of 


N too long, with great precipitation and little zeal. vot 
9 Their ſermons; were too long ànd too dry. And mat 
4 they were ſo ſtrict, even to jealouſy, in the ſmalleſt Whit 
„points in which they put orthodoxy, that one who my 

-m=: Cd not go into all their notions, but was re- Im 


ſolved not to quarrel with them, could not con- affa 
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„ verſe much with them witk any freedom. I have, and 
upon all the obſervation that I have made, often and 
cConſidered the inward ſtate of the Reformation, Fri 

and the decay of the vitals of Chriſtianity in it, 1 V 

as that which gives more melancholy impreſſions, me.! 

. than all the outward dangers that ſurround it. ſirihy 

In England things were much changed, with re- the! 

| | lation to the Court, in the compaſs of a year. The © Vier 

1 cdecerror all people were under from an ill choſen and I dm 

an ill conſtituted Parliament, was now almoſt over : ¶ Ceive 

Aid the Clergy were · come to their wits, and were ¶ they 
Enginning to recover their reputation. The Nation For, 

Was like to prove much firmer than could have been ¶ to 

expected, eſpecially in fo ſhort a time. Yet after I fair 
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the Engliſh Clergy are the moſt remiſs of any. 
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all; tho* many were like to prove themſelves better 1686. 
Proteſtants than was looked for, they were not wyws 
become much better Chriſtians: And few were 
turning to a ſtricter courſe of life: Nor were the 
Clergy more diligent in their labours among their 
people, in which reſpect it muſt be confeſſed that 
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The Curates in Popery, beſides their ſaying Maſs 
every day, their exactneſs to their breviary, their 
attending on confeſſions and the multiplicity of 
offices to which they are obliged, do ſo labour in 
inſtructing the youth and viſiting the fick, that, 
in all the places in which I could obſerve them, it 
ſeemed to be the conſtant employment of their 
lives: And in the foreign Churches, tho? the la- 
bours of the Miniſters may ſeem mean, yet they _ 

are perpetually in them. All theſe things lay ſo — 
much on my thoughts, that T was reſolved to re- 

tire into ſome private place, and to ſpend the reſt 
of my life in a courſe of ſtricter piety and de. 
votion, and in writing ſuch books, as the ſtate of 
matters with relation to religion ſhould call for, 
whether” in points of ſpeculation or practice. All 
my friends advifed my coming near England, that 
I might be eaſier ſent to, and informed of all our 
affairs, and might accordingly employ my thoughts : ll 
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and time. So T came down the Rhine this ſummer; 'Y 
and was refolyed to have ſettled in Groning or 1 

When I came to Utrecht, I found letters Writ to f was in- 1 
me by ſome of the Prince of Orange's Court, de- v ted by is 


ig tne 20 come frets the Hagar, and wate 0g hs Proc 
the Prince and Princeſs, before I ſhould ſettle any o ne 


where, © Upon my coming to the Hague, I was t) he 
admitted to wait on them. I found they had res rlague. 


ceiyed fuch characters of me from England, that : 1 
they tefolved to treat me with great confidence: | 


For, at my firſt being with them, they entered ; - 
into much free diſcourſe with me concerning the | 
affairs of England. The- Prince, tho“ naturally 

i - GX 5 cold 
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1686. cold and reſerved, yet laid aſide a great deal of that 


5 
a - 8 


with me. He ſeemed highly diſſatisfied with the 
King's conduct. He apprehended that he would 
give ſuch jealouſies of himſelf, and come under 
ſuch jealouſies from his people, that theſe would 
throw him into a French management, and engage 
him into ſuch deſperate deſigns as would force 
violent remedies. There was a gravity in his 
whole deportment that ſtruck me. He ſeemed very 


regardleſs: of himſelf, and not apt to ſuſpect de- 


ſigns. upon his perſon. But I had learned ſome- 
what of the deſign of a brutal Savoyard, who was 
capable of the blackeſt things, and who for a foul 
murder had fled into the territory of Geneva, 
where he lay hid in a very worthy family, to whom 


he had done ſome ſervices before. He had formed 


a ſcheme of ſeizing on the Prince, who uſed to go 
in. his chariot often on the ſands near Scheveling, 
with but one perſon with him, and a page or two 


on the chariot. So he offered to go in a ſmall 
veſſel of twenty guns, that ſhould lie at ſome 


diſtance at; ſea, and to land in, a boat with ſeven 
perſons beſides himſelf, and to ſeize on the Prince, 
and bring him aboard, and ſo to France. This he 


wrote to Mr. de Louvoy, who upon that wrote 


to him to come to Paris, and ordered money for 
his journey. He, being a talking man, ſpoke of 
this, and bevel Mr.. de Louvoy's letter,. and the 
copy of his own: And he went preſently; to Paris. 


This was brought me by Mr. Fatio, the celebrated 


mMathematician, in whoſe father's houſe that perſon 


: d — 
N * * 


had lodged. When I told the Prince this, and had 


Mir. Fatio at the Hague to atteſt it, he was not 


much moved at it. The Princeſs was more ap- 


2 * 


Dr ” 5 And by her direction I acquainted 


r. Fagel, and ſome others of the States, with it, 


who were convinced that the Thing was practicable. 


And ſo the States deſired the Prince to ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be conſtantly attended on by a guard when 
he went abroad, with which he was not * * 
r ö * 
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ſome difficulty brought to comply. I fancied his 1686. 
belief of predeſtination made him more adventu 
rous than was neceſſary. But he ſaid as to that, 
he firmly believed a providence : For if he ſhould 
let that go, all his religion would be much ſhaken : 
And he did not ſee, how providence could be cer- 
tain, if all things did not ariſe out of the abſo- 
lute will of God. I found thoſe, who had the 
charge of his education, had taken more care to 
poſſeſs him with the Calviniſtical notions of abſo- 
Jute decrees, than to guard him againſt the ill ef- 
fects of thoſe opinions in practice: For in Hol- 
land the main thing the Miniſters infuſe into their 
people, is an abhorrence of the Arminian doc- 
trine, which ſpreads ſo much there, that their jea- 
louſies of it make them look after that, more than 
after the moſt important matters. 8 
The Prince had been much neglected in his edu- A charac» 
cation: For all his life long he hated conſtraint. og wn . 
He ſpoke little. He put on ſome appearance of p,;jncec. of 
application: But he hated buſineſs of all forts. Orange. 

Yet he hated talking, and all houſe games, more. 
This put him on a perpetual courſe of hunting, 
to which he ſeemed to give himſelt up, beyond 
any man I ever knew: But 1 looked on that al- 
ways, as a flying from company and buſineſs. 
The depreffion of France was the governing pal- 
ſion of his whole life. He had no vice, but of 
one ſort, in which he was very cautious and ſecret. 
He had a way that was affable and obliging to the 
Dutch. But he could not bring himſelf to com- 
ply enough with the temper of the Engliſh, his 
coldneſs and ſlowneſs being very contrary to the - 
genius of the Nation. 
The Princeſs poſſeſſed all that converſed with 
her with admiration. Her perſon was majeſtick 
and created reſpect. She had great knowledge, 
with a true underſtanding, and a noble expreſſion, 
There was a ſweetneſs in her deportment that 
charmed, and an exactneſs in piety and virtue that 
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1686, made her a pattern to all that ſaw her. The King 


gave her no appointments to ſupport the dignity 
of a King's daughter. Nor did he ſend her any 
preſents or jewels, which was thought a very inde- 
cent, and certainly was a very ill adviſed thing, 
For the ſettling an allowance for her and the 
Prince, would have given ſuch ajealoufy of them, 
that the Engliſh would have apprehended a ſecret 
correſpondence. and confidence between them : 
And the not doing it ſhewed the. contrary very 


_ evidently, But, tho' the Prince did not increaſe 
her Court and State upon this additional dignity, 


ſhe managed her Privy Purſe fo. well, that ſhe be- 
came eminent in her charities: And the good 
grace with which ſhe beſtowed favours did always 
increaſe their value. She had read much, both in 
hiſtory and divinity. And when a courſe of hu- 
mours in her eyes forced her from that, ſhe ſet 
herſelf to work with ſuch a conſtant diligence, 


that ſhe made the Ladies about her aſhamed to oe 
idle, She knew little of our affairs, till I was 


admitted to wait on her, And I began to lay be- 
fore her the ſtate of our Court, and the intrigues 
in it, ever ſince the Reſtoration z which ſhe re- 
ceived with great ſatisfaction, and ſhewed true 
judgment, and a good mind, in all the reflections 


that ſhe made. I will only mention one in this 


place: She aſked me, what had ſharpned the King 


ſo much againſt Mr. Jurieu, the copiouſeſt and the 
moſt zealous writer of the age, who wrote with 


great vivacity as well as learning. I told her, he 


mixed all his books with a moſt virulent acrimony 


of ſtile, and among other things he had writ with | 


great indecency of Mary Queen of Scots, which 
caſt-refleEtions on them that were deſcended from 


her; and was not very decent in one, that deſired 


to be conſidered as zealous for the Prince and her- 


ſelf. She ſaid, Jurieu was to ſupport. the cauſe 


that he defended, and to expoſe thoſe that perſe- 
cuted it, in the beſt way he could, And, it 1 
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be ſaid of Mary Queen of Scots was true, he was 1686. 
not to be blamed, who made that uſe of it: And, — 
| the added, that if Princes would do ill things, 
they muſt expect that the world will take revenges 
on their memory, ſince they cannot reach their 
perſons: That was but a ſmall ſuffering, far ſnort 
of what others ſuffered at their hands. So far I 
have given the character of thoſe perſons, as it 
appeared to me 1 — my firft admittance to them. 
I ſhall have occalion, to ſay much more of them 
in the ſequel of this "work. 

I found the Prince was reſolved to 2 = of I ws 
me. He told me, it would not be convenient for much 
me to live any where but at the Hague : For none CO by 
of the outlawed perſons came thither, So I would * 

| Keep myſelf, by ſtaying there, out of the danger 
that I might legally incur by converſing with them, 
which would be unavoidable if 1 lived any where 
elſe. He alſo recommended me both to Fagel, 
Dykvelt, and Halewyn's confidence, with whom 
he chiefly conſulted. | I had a mind to ſee a little 
into the Prince's: notions, before I ſhould engage 
myſelf deeper into his ſervice. I was afraid leſt 
his, ſtruggle with, the Louveſtein party, as they 
were called, might have given. him a jealouſy of 
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3 liberty and of a free government. He aſſured me, 
8 it was quite the contrary: Nothing but ſuch a 
conſtitution could reſiſt a powerful aggreſſor long, 

5 or have the credit that was neceſſary t to raiſe ſuch 

h ſums, as a great war might require, He con- 

e demned all the late proceedings in England, with 

y relation to the Charters, and expreſſed his ſenſe of 

h a legal and limited authority very fully. I told 

h him, I was ſuch a friend to liberty, that I could The Prin 
n not be ſatjsfied with the point of religion alone, "ay Nene 
d unleſs it was accompanied with the ſecurities of . 
. law. I aſked his ſenſe of the Church of England. 

ſe He ſaid, he liked our worſhip well, and our go- 

M vernment in the Church, as much better than pa- 

at us But he blamed our condemning the foreign 


* 5. TC 4 Churches, 
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1686. Churches, as he had obſerved ſome of our Divines 
did. I told him, whatever ſome hotter men might 
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ſay, all were not of that mind. When he found 
I was in my opinion for toleration, he ſaid, that 
was all he would ever defire to bring us to, for 


quieting cur contentions at home. He alſo pro- 


miſed to me; that he ſhould never be prevailed with 


to ſer up the Calviniſtical notions of the decrees of 


God, to which I did imagine ſome might drive 
him. He wiſhed, ſome of our ceremonies, ſuch 


as the Surplice and the Croſs in Baptiſm, with our 


bowing to the Altar, might be laid aſide. I thought 


it neceſſary to enter with him into all theſe parti- | 


culars, that ſo I might be furniſhed from his own 
mouth, to give a full account of his ſenſe to ſome 
in England, who would expect it of me, and 


were diſpoſed to believe what ſhould aſſure them 
of. This diſcourſe was of ſome hours continu- 


ance: And it paſt in the Princeſs's preſence, 


Great notice came to be taken of the free acceſz 


and long conferences I had with them both. | 
told him, it was neceſſary for his ſervice, to put 
the fleet of Holland in a good condition. And 
this he propoſed ſoon after to the States, who 
gave the hundredth penny for a fund to perfect 
that. I moved to them both, the writing to the 
Biſhop « of London, and to the King concerning 
him. And, tho' the Princeſs feared it might ir- 
ritate the King too much, in concluſion I perſuad- 
ed them to it: 

The King, hearing of his admiſſion I had, be- 


gan | in two or three letters to reflect on me, as a 


dangerous man, whom they ought to avoid and 
beware of. | To this no anſwer was made. Upon 
the ſetting up the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, ſome 
from England preſſed them to write over againſt 


15 and to begin a breach upon that. I told them, | 


thought that was no way adviſable ; They could 


hot be ſuppoſed to underſtand our laws ſo well, 
4 8 to oppoſe thoſe chings on their own know. 


ledge ; 
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likewiſe ſaid, that I did not think eve 
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ledge: So that I thought, this could not be ex- 1686. 


&ed by them, till ſome reſolute perſon would 
diſpute the authority of the Court, and bring it 
to an argument, and ſo to a ſolemn deciſion. I 
| Error 1n 

vernment would warrant a breach : If the foun- 
; xo were ſtruck at, that would vary the caſe ; 
But illegal acts in particular inſtances could not 
juſtify ſuch a concluſion. The Prince ſeemed ſur- 
prized at this: For the King made me paſs for 
a rebel in my heart. And he now ſaw, how far I 
was from it. I continued on this ground to the 
laſt. | 


* 


LEY ww. 


That which fixed me in their confidence was, The Pria- 
the liberty I took, in a private converſation with ceſe's re- 


the Princeſs, to aſk her, what ſhe intended the 


ſolution 
with re- 


Prince ſhould be, if ſhe came to the Crown. She, ſpe to 
who was new to all matters of that kind, did not the 
underſtand my meaning, but fancied that what. Frince. 


ever accrued to her would likewiſe accrue to him 
in the right of marriage. 1 told her, it was not 
ſo: And I explained King Henry the ſeventh's 
title to her, and what had paſt when Queen Mary 


married Philip King of Spain. I told her, a ti- - 


tular Kingſhip was no acceptable thing to a man, 
eſpecially'if it was to depend on another's life; 
And ſuch a nominal dignity might endanger the 
real one that the Prince had in Holland. She de- 
fired me to propoſe a remedy. I told her, the 
remedy, if ſhe could bring her mind to it, was to 
be contented to be his wife, and to engage her- 
ſelf to him, that ſne would give him the real au- 
thority as ſoon as it came into her hands, and en- 
deavour effectually to get it to be legally veſted 
in him during life: This would lay the greateſt 
pbligation on him poſſible, and lay the founda- 
tion of a perfect union between them, which had 
been of late a little embroiled : This would alſo 


give him another ſenſe of all our affairs: I aſked 


pardon for the preſumption of moving her in ſuch 
- IR a tender 
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1686. a tender point But l ſolemnly. proteſted, that na 
2 ſon living had moved me un it, or ſo much as 


new of it, or ſhould ever know of it, but as ſhe 


mould order it. I hoped, ſhe would conſider wel] 


of it: For, if ſhe once deelared. her mind, ! 
hoped ſhe would never go back or retract it. 


delired her therefore to take time to think of it. 


She preſently anſwered me, ſhe would take no 


Ame to conſider of any things by which ſhe could 
E 


expreſs her regard and a 


ction to the Prince; 
and ordered me to give him an account of all that 
I had laid before her, and to bring him to her, and 
I ſhould hear what ſhe would 15 upon it. He 


Was that day a hunting: And next day I acquaint- 
59 2 him with all that had paſt, and carriec ; 34 to 
her; where ſhe in a very frank manner told him, 
that ſhe did not know that the laws of England 


were ſo contrary to the laws of God, as I had in- 
formed Her: She did not think that the huſband 
was ever to be obedient to the wife: She promiſ-d 
him, he ſhould always bear rule: And ſhe aſked 
only, that he would obey the command of hut- 
bands love your wives,” as ſhe ſhould do'that, 


vives be obedient to your huſbands in all things.” 


Pen ſent 

__ © over to 
treat with 
the + 
Frince. 


From this. lively introduction we. engaged into a 
long diſcourſe of the affairs of England. Both 
ſeemed well pleaſed with me, and with all that! 
had ſuggeſted. But ſuch was the Prince's cold 
way, that he ſaid not one word to me upon it, 
that looked like acknowledgment. Yet he ſpoke 
of it to ſome about him in another ſtrain, He 
ſaid, he had been nine years married, and had ne- 
ver the confidence to preſs this matter on the 


Queen, which I had now brought about eaſily in | 


a day. Ever after that he ſecmed to truſt me 
AR. . 

Complaints came daily over from England of 
all the high things that the Prieſts were every 
where throwing out. Pen the Quaker came over 


to Holland. Ele was a talking vaio man, wbo 


had 


of King Jams s Il, 


had been long in the King's favour, he being the 1686. 
Vice-Admiral's ſon. He had ſuch an opinion of WWW 
his own faculty of perſuading, that he thought 


none could ſtand before it: Tho' he was ſingular 
in that opinion: For he had a tedious luſcious 
way, that was not apt to overcome a man's reaſon, 
tho' it might tire his patience. He undertook. to 
perſuade the Prince to come into the King's mea- 
ſures, and had two or three long audiences of him 


upon the ſubject : And he and I ſpent ſome hours 


together on it. The Prince readily conſented ta 
a toleration of Popery, as well as of the Diſſent- 
ers, provided it were propoſed and paſſed in Par- 
liament : And he promiſed his aſſiſtance, if there 
was need of it, to get it to paſs. But for the 
Teſts he would enter into no treaty about them. 
He ſaid, it was a plain betraying the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant Religion, to give them up, No- 


thing was left unſaid, that might move him to 
agree to this in the way of intereſt : The King 
would enter into an entire confidence with him, 


and would put his beſt friends in the chief truſts. 
Pen undertook for this ſo poſitively, that he ſeem- 


ed to believe it himſelf, or he was a great profici- 


ent in the art of diſſimulation. Many ſuſpected 
that he was a concealed Papiſt. It is certain, he was 
much with Father Peter, and was particularly truſted 
by the Earl of Sunderland. So, tho' he did not 
pretend any commiſſion for what he promiſed, yet 


we looked on him as a man employed. To all 
this the Prince anſwered, that no man was more 


for toleration in principle, than he was: He 
thought the conſcience was only ſubject to God: 
And as far as a general toleration, even of Papiſts, 


would content the King, he would concur in it 
heartily: But he looked on the Teſts as ſuch a 


real ſecurity, and indeed the only one, when the 
King was of another Religion, that he would 
join in no counſels with thoſe that intended to 
Fegeal urn laws that enacted them. Pen . 
7 t 
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1686. the King would have all or nothing: But that, 
ww if this was once done, the King would ſecure the 


Some Bi- 


toleration by a ſolemn and unalterable law. To 


this the late repeal of the edict of Nantes, that 
was declared perpetual and irrevocable, furniſhed 
an anſwer that admitted of no reply. So Pen's 


| Negotiation with the Prince had no effect. 


Hie preſſed me to go over to England, fince [ 
was in principle for toleration: And he aſſured 
me the King would prefer me highly. I told 


him, ſince the Teſts muſt go with this toleration, 


J could never be for it. Among other diſcourſes 


he told me one thing, that was not accompliſhed 


in the way in which he had a mind 1 ſhould be- 
heve it would be, but had a more ſurpriſing ac- 
compliſhment. He told me a long ſeries of pre- 
dictions, which, as he ſaid, he had from a man 
that pretended ' a commerce with Angeis, who 
had foretold many things that were paſt very punc- 
tually. But he added, that in the year 1688 there 
would ſuch a change happen in the face of affairs 
as would amaze all the world. And- after the 
Revolution, which happen'd that year, I aſked 
him before much company, if that was the event 
that was predicted. He was uneaſy at the queſ- 


tion; but did not deny what he had told me, 
Which, he ſaid, he underſtood of the full ſettle- 


ment of the Nation upon a toleration, by which 

he believed all men's minds would be perfectly 

quieted and 'united. | | 
Now I go from this to proſecute the recital of 


_ hops died Engliſh affairs Two eminent Biſhops died this 


in Eng- 
land. 


year, Pearſon Biſhop of Cheſter, and Fell Biſhop 


of Oxford. The firſt of theſe was in all reſpects 


the greateſt Divine of the age: A man of great 
learning, ſtrong reaſon,” and of a clear judgment. 


He was a judicious and grave preacher, more in- 


ſtructive than affective; and a man of a ſpotleſs 


life, and vof an excellent temper. His book on 
the Creed is among the beſt that our Church has 


produced. 
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produced. He was not active in his Dioceſe, but 
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too remiſs and eaſy in his Epiſcopal funden ; ts 


and was a much better Divine than a Biſhop. He 
was a ſpeaking inſtance of what a great man could 
fall to: For his memory went from him ſo en- 
tirely, that he became a child ſome years before 


he died. 


Fell, Biſhop of Oxford, was a man of great 
ſtrictneſs in the courſe _ his life, and of much 
devotion. His learning appears in that noble edi- 
tion of St. Cyprian that he publiſned. He had 
made great beginnings in learning before the Re- 
ſtoration: But his continued application to his 
employments after that, ſtopt the progreſs that 


_ otherwiſe he might have made. He was made 


ſoon after Dean ot Chriſt-Churchz and afterwards 
Biſhop of Oxford. He ſet himſelf. to promote 
learning in the Univerſity, but moſt -particularly 
in his own College, which he governed with great 
care: And was indeed in all reſpects a moſt ex- 
emplary man, a little too much heated in the mat- 
ter of our diſputes with the Diſſenters. But, as 
he was among the firſt of our Clergy that appre- 
hended the deſign of bringing in Popery, ſo he 
was one of the moſt zealous againſt it. He had 
much zeal for reforming abuſes; and managed it 
perhaps with too much heat, and in too peremp- 


tory a way. But we have ſo little of that among 


us, that no wonder if ſuch men are cenſured by 


thoſe, who love not ſuch Partatna. nor ſuch _ 
taſk · maſters. | 
Ward of Saliſbury fell alſo: me A loſs of me- 
| mory and underſtanding: So, that he, who was 


both in Mathematicks and Philoſophy, and in the 
ſtrength of judgment and underſtanding, one of 


the firſt. men of his time, tho he came too late 
into our profeſſion to become very eminent in it, 


was now a great inſtance of the deſpicable weak - 
neſs to which man can fall. The Court intended 
once to have named a Coadjutor for him. But, 


ed 3 | 5 there 
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2686. there being no precedent for that ſince the Refor- 
end — they reſolved to ſtay till he ſhould die. 


Cart- 
wright 


The other two Biſhopricks- were leſs conſidera- 
ble: So they reſolved to fill them with the two 


and Par- worſt men that could be found out. Cartwright 


ker p o- 
moted. 


was promoted to Cheſter. He was a man of 00d 
capacity, and had made ſome progreſs in learning. 
He was ambitious and ſervile, cruel and boiflerous : 

And, by the great liberties he allowed himſelf, he 
fell Uhr much ſcandal of the worſt ſort. He 
had ſet himſelf long to raiſe the King's authority 
above law; which; he ſaid, was only a method of 
government to Which Kings might ſubmit as they 
pleaſed; but their authority was from God, abſo- 
jute and ſuperior to lav, which they might exert, 


as oſt as they found it neceflary ſor the ends of go 


vernment. She was looked on as a man that 
would: more effectually advance the deſign of Po- 
pery; than if he ſhould turn over to it. And in- 
deed, bad as he was, he never made that ſtep, 


Even in the moſt deſperate ſtate of his affairs. 


The See of Oxford was given to Dr. Parker, 
Wn was aiviplent/ Independent at the time of the 
Reſtoration, with a high profeſſion of piety in 
their way. But he ſoon changed, and truck into 
chehigheſt form of thb Church of England; and 


| . books wꝛäth a ſtrain of contempt and 


ainſt all the Diſſenters, that provoked them 
out fry again ll ofi'which an account Was given 
in the hiſtory: of the former reign,” He had ex- 
alted the King's authority in matters of religlon 


info indecent a manner, that he condemned the 


ordinary form of ſaying the King was under Gd 
and Chriſt, as a Crude and profane expreſſion; 
ſay ing, chat tho the King was indeed under Ged, 


yet he was not under Chriſt; but above him. Yet, 


not being preferred as he expected, he writ aſter 
that many books, on deſign to raiſe the authority 
of the Church to an independence on the Civil 


power. There was an entertaining livelineſs in Mo 
$079 "& 18 
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| 
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his Wos : But it wis neither n nor correct. 1658 
He was a covetous and ambitious man; and ſeem- ww 
ed to have no other ſenſe of religion but as a poli- | Mz 
tical intereſt, and a ſubject of patty and faction. 1 
He ſeldom came to prayers, or to any exerciſes of 
devotion ; and was ſo lifted up with pride, that 
he was become inſufferable to all that came near 
him. Theſe two men were pitched on, as the fit- 
telt inſtruments that could be found among all the 
Clergy, to betray and-ruin the Church. Some of 
the iſhops' brought to Archibiſhop*Sancroft arti- 
cles againſt them, Which they deſired he would 
offer to the King in Council, and pray that the 
Mandate for conſe eerating them might” be delayed, 
till time were given to examine particulars. And 
Biſhop- Lloyd told me, that Sangroft promiſed 
to him not to conſecrate them, till he had exa- 
mined the truth of the articles of which ſome 
wers too ſcandalous to be repeated. Yer, when | | 
Sancroft ſaw what danger he might cu, if he - 
were? ſued in a Premunire, de eonlented to conſe- | 
crat#ithem./ 19% 11 Wan wan 

The Deanry of *ChaR-Chidtch; „the moſt im- 
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portant poſt in the Univerſity, was given to Maſ- 


ey, one of the ne converts, tho“ he had neither 
the gravity; che fearnüng, nor the age that was 
ſuitable to ſuck a dignity. - But al Was ſupplied 


by his early coerſten: And it was ſet up for a 


maxim, to enesurage all corwerts. He at firſt . 
went to prayers" wr Chapel. But ſoon after he 
declared himſelf mote openly. Not long afte 

this the Preſident uf Magdalen College Ac 

That is eſteemed the rieheſt foundation in Eng- 

land; perhaps in Europe: Por, tho their cer- 

tain rents are but abeut 4 or 56001. yet it is i 
thought that che Wrovcs- value of the eſtate 
belonging to it is about 40% /. So it wass 

no wonder that the Prieſts e to get this en- 

dowment into their Hands. 


1 OY | | . They 


: 499 ; 
1686. They had endeayoured to break in upon the Unt- 
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— verlity of Cambridge, in a matter of leſs importance, 


but without ſucceſs: And now they reſolved to at- 
tack Oxford, by a ſtrange fatality in their counſels. 


In all nations the privileges of Colleges and Uni- 
verſities are eſteemed ſuch ſacred things, that few 


will venture to diſpute theſe, much leſs to diſturb 


them, when their title is good, and their poſſeſſion | 


is of a long continuance : For in theſe, not only 
the preſent body eſpouſes the matter; but all who 
have been of it, even thoſe that have only follow- 


| ed their ſtudies in it, think themſelves bound in ho- 


- nour.and gratitude to aſſiſt and ſu — them. The 


Prieſts began where they ought. to have ended, when 
Ul other things were brought about to cheir mind. 
The Jeſuits fancied, that, if they could get footing 
in the Univerſity, they would gain ſuch a reputa- 


tion by their methods of teaching youth, that they 


The 
King's 


ſuſed in 
Cam 


bridge. 


4 would carry them away from the Univerſity tutors, 


who were certainly too remiſs. Some of the more 


ate among them propoſed, that the King 


Houle endow a new College in both Univerſities, 


which: needed not have coſt above two thouſand 
2 a year, and in theſe ſet his Prieſts to work. 


ut either the King ſtuck. at the charge which this 


vVvould put him to, or his Prieſts thought it too 
mean and below his dignity not to lay his hand 


upon thoſe great bodies: So rougher methods were 


reſolved on. It was reckoned, that by frightning 
them they might be driven to compound the mat - 
ter, and deliver up one or two, Colleges to them: 

And then, as the King ſaid ſometimes in the cirele; 


they who taught beſt would be moſt followed. 
They began with Cambridge upon a ſofter point, 
which yet would have made way for all the reſt. 


letter re- The King ſent his letter, or Mandamus, to order 


F. Francis, an ignorant Benedictine Monk, to be 
received a Maſter of Arts; once to open the way 
for wong them i into the degrees of the —— 


* 
0 


* 
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The truth is, the King's letters were ſcarce ever re- 1686. 
fuſed in conferring degrees: And when Embaſſa- WWW 


dors or foreign Princes came to thoſe places, they EE: ö 
uſually gave ſuch degrees to thoſe who belonged 
to them as were deſired. The Morocco Embaſſa- 5 
dor's Secretary, that was a Mahometan, had that ; 
degree given him, but a great diſtinction was made ; 


between honorary degrees given to ſtrangers, who 
intended not to live among them, and thoſe giyen 

to ſuch as intended to ſettle: ; among them: For every 

— Maſter of Arts having a vote in the Convocation, 

- they reckoned, that, it they gave this degree, they | 
e muſt give all chat ſhould. be pretended to on -the 2 
n like authority: And they knew, all the King's ö 
. Prieſts would be let in upon them, which might oc- | 
g caſion in preſent great diſtraction and contentions | | 
- among them; and in time they might grow to be a 
y. majority in the Convocation, which is their Parlia- | 
85 ment. They refuſed the Mandamus with great una- | 
e 

8 

8. 

d 


nimity, and with a firmneſs that the Court had not 
expected from them. New and repeated orders, 
full of ſevere threatnings in caſe of diſobedience, 
were ſent to them: | And this piece -of raillery was 
0. every where ſet up, that a Papiſt was reckoned 
is worſe than a Mahometan, and that the King's let- 
0 ters were leſs conſidered than the Embaſſador from 
d Morocco had been. Some feeble or falſe men of 
re the Univerſity tried to compound the matter, by 
8 granting this degree to F. Francis, but enacting at 


t- the ſame time, that it ſhould not be a precedent for 
v: the future for any other of the like nature. This 
e, was not given way to: For it was ſaid, that in all 

I ſuch caſes the obedience that was once paid, would 
t, de a much ſtronger argument for continuing to do 


t. it, as oft as it ſhould be deſired, than any ſuch 


er proviſo could be againſt it. . 


be Upon this the Vice-Chancellor! was ſummoned Chancel. 
ay before the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion. to anſwer this lor curved | 


y. | _— He was a very honeſt, but a very weak 9"* 27 he 
ne man e made a poor deſence. And it was no 


tical Com- 
Vol. II II. | D d ſmal] miſſio ners. 
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1686. ſmall reflection on that great body, that their chief 
AAR Magiſtrate! was ſo little able to aſſert their privileges, 
bor to juſtify cheir proceedings. He was treated 
VWio.iÿh great Contempt by Jefferies: | But he having 
; acted only as the chief perſon of that body, all tha 
was thought fit to be done againſt him was, to turn 
him out of his office. That was but an annual of. 
fſtſce, and of no profit: So this was a ſlight cen- 
22 ſure, chiefly when it was all that followed on ſuch 
+, - heavy threatnings/ The Univerſity choſe another 
+, Vice-Chancellor, who was a man of much ſpirit : 
| And in his ſpeech, which in courſe he made upon "7 
* Kis being choſen, he prom miſed, that, during his ma- | 
: | k ag neither religion, nor the rights of the body, | 
ould ſuffer by his means. The Court did not 
"think fit to inſt more upon this matter; which 
ws too plain a confeſſion, either of their weakneſs 
in beginning ſuch an ill grounded attempt, or of 
heit feebleſleſs in letting it fall, doing ſo little, af. 
ter they had talked ſo much about it. And now 
all people began to ſee, that they had ben wrong ; 
notions of rhe King, when they thought that it 4 
Would be eaſy to engage him into bold things, be- . 
fore he could ſee into the ill conſequences that 4 
might attend them, but that being once engaged he 5 
would reſolve to go through with them at all ad- | 
- ventures. When I knew him, he ſeemed to have | 
3 > ſet⸗ up chat for à maxim that a King when he made ; 
2 à ſtep was never to go back, nor to encourage fac- : 


tion and diſobedience by yielding to it. 

An at- © After this unſucceſsful attempt upon Cambridge, 
28 95 anodher was made upon Oxford, ti 1aſted longer 
Rec ! and had greater effects; which I ſhall ſet all cown 


gd 

n — together, cho the concluſion of this affair ran far 1 
on Mag: into the year after this that l now write of. The ty 
A. Preſidentſhip of Magdalen's was given by the clec- 1 
"Bb tion of the Fellows: So-the King ſent a Manda- a 
mus, requiring them to chooſe one Farmer, an 8. Rn 
norant and vitious perſon, who” had not one qual 4 

© Heation that could 1 him to lo 188 a 1 


"Ys 1+ 4 
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which they had laid together | 
[flown maxims as muſt eſtabliſh an uncontrolable 


of King Jam es If. 


poſt, beſidet that of changing his religion. Man- 1686, 
damos letters rad mo legal authority in them: But WNW 


all the great preferinents of the Church being in the 
King's diſpolal, thoſe who did pretend to favour, 
were not apt to refuſe his recommendation, left that 
ſhould' be afterwards'remembred to their prejudice, 
Bur now, fince it was viſible in what channel fa- 
vour was like to run, leſs regard was had to ſuch a 
letter. | The Fellows. of thar houſe did upon this 


chooſe Dr. Hough, one of their body, who as he - 
was in all reſpects a ſtatutable man, ſo he was a 
worthy and a firm man, not apt to be threatened 
out of his right, They carried their election ac- 


cording to their ſtatutes to the Biſhop of Winchef- _ 


ter, their Viſitor: And he confirmed it. So that 
matter was legally ſettled, This was highly reſent- 
ed at Court. It was ſaid, that, in caſe of a Man- 


damus for an unde ſerving man, they ought to have 


repreſented the matter to the King, and ſtaid till 
they had his pleaſure: It was one of the chief ſer- 
vices that the Univerſities expected from their Chan- 
cellors, which made them always chooſe men of 
great credit at Court; that by their intereſt ſuch 
letters might be either prevented or recalled. The 
Duke of Ormond was now their Chancellor: But 
he had little credit in the Court, and was declin- 
ing in his age, which made him retire into the 
country. It was much obſerved, that this Univer- 


fity, that had aſſerted the King's prerogative in 


the higheſt ſtrains of the moſt àbject flattery poſ- 


| ſible, both in their addreſſes, and in a wild decree 


they had made but three years before this, in 


4 
1 


a ſet of ſuch high 
tyranny, ſhould be the firſt body of the Nation 


that ſhould feel the effects of it moſt ſenſibly. 


The cauſe was brought before the Eccleſiaſtical 


-Commiſfion. The Fellows were firſt aſked, why 


they had not choſen Farmer in obedience to the 


d 2 


King's letter? And to that they anſwered, y os | 
nv ing 
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1686. fering a liſt of many juſt exceptions againſt him. 
be ubject wWas fruitful, and the ſcandals he had 


given were very publick. The Court was aſhamed 
of him, and inſiſted no more on him: But they 


:faid, that the Houſe ought to have ſhewed more 


reſpect to the King's letter, than to have proceed- 
ed to an election in contempt of it. 


They diſcs The Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion took upon them 
obey, and to declare Hough's election null, and to put the 
qe der Houſe under ſuſpenſion. And, chat the deſign of 


the Court in this matter might be carried on, with- 
out the load of recommending a Papiſt, Parker, 
Biſhop of Oxford, was now recommended: And 
the Fellows were commanded to proceed to a new 
election in his favour. They excuſed themſelves, 
ſince they were bound by their oaths to maintain 
their ſtatutes: And by theſe, an election being 
once made and confirmed, they could not proceed 
to a new choice, till the former was annulled in 


7 ſome Court of law: Church benefices and Col- 


lege preferments were trecholds, and could only 


be judged in a Court of Record: And, ſince the 


King was now4ralking ſo much of liberty of con- 
ſcience, it was ſaid, that the forcing men to act 
-againſt their oaths, ſeemed not to agree with thoſe 
Profeſſions. In oppoſition: to this it was faid, that 
the ſtatutes of Colleges had been always conſider- 
ed, as things that depended entirely on the King's 
good pleaſure; ſo that no; oaths. to obſerve them 
could bind them, when it was in ves to 
29 97 King 8 command. itt 


This did not abe the own. 3 tho? 
the King, as he went thro Oxford in his progreſs 
rin-the year 1685, ſent for them, and ordered them 
to go preſently. and chooſe Parker for their Preſi- 
dent, in a ſtrain of language ill ſuited to the Ma- 
yeſty of a crowned head, for he treated them with 


<foul language pronounced- in a very angry-tone 3). 


Ow it had no * on chem. r inſiſted We on 
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their oaths, tho? with a humility and ſubmiſſion, 1687. 
that they hoped would have mollified him. They 
continued thus firm. A ſubaltern Commiſion. - 
was ſent from the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion to finiſh. 
the matter. Biſhop Cartwright was the head 
of this Commiſſion, as Sir Charles Hedges was 
the King's Advocate to manage the matter. Cart- 
wright acted in ſo rough a manner, that it ſnewed, 
he was reſolved to ſacrifice all things to the King's. 
pleaſure. It was an afflicting thing, which ſeemed. 
to have a peculiar character of indignity in it, that 
this firſt act of violence committed againſt the le- 
gal poſſeſſions of the Church, was executed by 
one Biſhop, and done in favour of another. | 
The new Preſident was turned out. And, be- And were 
cauſe he could not deliver the keys of his Houſe, all turned 
the doors were broken open: And Parker was at. 
put in poſſeſſion. The Fellows were required to 
make their ſubmiſſion, to aſk pardon for what 
was paſt, and to accept of the Biſhop for their 
Preſident. They ſtill pleaded their oath: And 
were turned out, except two that ſubmitted. So 
that it was expected, to ſee that Houſe ſoon ſtockt 
with Papiſts. The Nation, as well as the Univer- 
ſity, looked on all this proceeding with a juſt in- 
dignation. It was thought an open piece of rob- 
bery and burglary, when men, authorized by no le- 
gal commiſſion, came and forcibly turned men out 
of their poſſeſſion and freehold. This agreed ill 
| with the profeſſions that the King was ſtill making, 
that he would maintain the Church of England as 
by law eſtabliſhed : For this ſtryck at the whole 
eſtate, and all the temporalities of the Church. It 
did ſo inflame the Church party and the Clergy, 
that they ſent over very preſſing meſſages upon it 
to the Prince of Orange, deſiring that he would in- 
pots; and eſpouſe the concerns of the Church; 
and that he would break upon it, if the King would 
not redreſs it. This 1 did not ſee in their letters: 
Thoſe were of ſuch importance, ſince the, writing 
1772 5 them 
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1687. them might have been carried to high treaſon, that 


8 


* 


* 


The Diſ- 
ſenters 
were 
much 
courted 
by the 
King. 


--% 


the Prince did not think fix to ſhew them. But he 
often faid, he was preſſed by. many of thoſe, who 
were afterwards his bittereſt enemies, to engage in 
their quarrel. When that was communicated to 
me, I was till of opinion, that, tho' this was indeed 


an act of deſpotical and arbitrary power, yet I did 
not think it ſtruck at the whole: So that it was not 


in my opinion a lawful caſe of reſiſtanee: And 1 
could not concur in a quarrel occaſioned by ſuch a 
ſingle act, tho the precedent ſet by it might go to 
every thing. . | 

Now the King broke with the Church of Eng- 
land. And, as he was apt to go warmly upon 
every provocation, he gave himſelf ſuch liberties in 
diſcourſe upon that ſubject, that it was plain, all 
the ſervices they had done him, both in oppoſing 


the Excluſion, and upon his firſt acceſſion to the 


Crown, were forgot. Agents were now found out, 
to go among the Diſſenters, to perſuade them to ac- 
dept of the favour the King intended them, and to 
concur with him in his deſigns. | 
The Diſſenters were divided into four main bodies, 
The Preſbyterians, the Independents, the Anabap- 
tiſts, and the Quakers. The two former had not 
the viſible diſtinction of different rites; And their 
depreſſed condition made, that the diſpute about 
the conſtitution and ſubordination of Churches, 
which had broken them when power was in their 
hands, was now out of doors: And they were 
looked on as one body, and were above three parts 
in four of all the Diſſenters. The main difference 
between theſe: was, that the Preſbyterians ſeemed 
reconcilable to the Church; for they loved Epiſco- 
pal Ordination and a Liturgy, and upon ſome amend- 
ments ſeemed diſpoſed to come into the Church; 
and they liked the civil government, and limited 


Monarchy. But as the Independents were for a 


Commonwealth in the State, ſo they put all the 
power of the Church in the people, and . 
E e at 
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that their choice was an ordination: Nor did they 1687. 
approve of ſet forms of worſhip. Both were enemies 
to this high prerogative, that the King was aſſum- 
ing, and were very averſe to Popery. They gene- 
rally were of a mind, as to the accepting the King's 
favour; but were not inclined to take in the Papiſts 
into a full toleration; much leſs could they be pre- 
vailed on to concur in taking off the Teſts. The 
Anabaptiſts were generally men of virtue, and of 
an univerſal charity: And as they were far from 
being in any treating terms with the Church of 
England, ſo nothing but an univerſal toleration 
could make them capable of favour or employ- 
ments. The Quakers had ſet up ſuch a viſible 
diſtinction in the matter of the Hat, and ſaying 
Thou and Thee, that they had all as it were a 
badge fixed on them: So they were eaſily known. 
Among theſe Pen had the greateſt credit, as he had 
a free acceſs at Court. To all theſe it was propoſ- 
ed, that the King deſigned the ſettling the minds of 
the different parties in the Nation, and the enrich- 
ing it by enacting a perpetual law, that ſnhould be 
fed with ſuch ſolemnities as had accompanied the 
| Pre Charta; ſo that not only penal laws ſhould 
be for ever repealed, but that publick employments 
ſhould be opened to men of all perſuaſions, with- 
out any teſts or oaths limiting them to one ſort or 
party of men. There were many meetings among 
the leading men of the ſeveral ſects. 2 8 
It was viſible to all men, that the courting them Debates 
at this time was not from any kindneſs or good opi- and reſo- 
nion that the King had of them. They had left lune 
the Church af England, becauſe of ſome forms in them in 
it, that they thought looked too like the Church | 
of Rome. They needed not to be told, that all | 
the favour expected from Popery was once to bring | 
it in, under the colour of a general toleration, till 
it ſhould be ſtrong enough to ſet an a general perſe- 
cution: And therefore, as they could not engage 
themſelves to ſupport _ an arbitrary prerogative, 
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1687. as was now made uſe of, fo neither ſhould they go 
ino any engagements for Popery. Yet they re- 
| folved to ler the points of controverſy alone, and 
leave thoſe to the management of the Clergy, who 

had a legal bottom to ſupport them. They did 

believe, that this GOING againſt the Church 


unnatural to laſt long. So the more conſiderable 
among them reſolved, not to ſtand at too great a 


ſo far, as to give him cauſe to think they were irre- 
concilable to him, leſt they ſhould provoke him 
to make up matters on any terms with the Church 


party. On the other hand, they reſolved not to 


our of theirs drive them into a reconciliation with 
the Court. It is true, Pen ſhewed both a ſcorn 
of the Clergy, and virulent ſpite againſt them, 
in which he had not many followers. | 
The Ar- The King was ſo fond of his Army, that he 


1 11 at and to be exerciſed all the ſummer long. This 
Hounſ⸗- 2 a | | 
ods was done with great magnificence, and at a vaſt 
Heath, expence; but that which abated the King's joy in 

ſeeing ſo brave an Army about him was, that it 


appeared viſibly, and on many occaſions, that his 


ſoldiers had as great an averſion to his religion, as 


his other ſubjects had expreſſed. The King had a 
Chapel in his camp, where Maſs was ſaid : But ſo 


few went to it, and thoſe few were treated by the 


- + reſt with ſo much ſcorn, that it was not eaſy to 

| bear it. It was very plain, that ſuch an Army was 

not to be truſted in any quarrel, in which religion 
1 „ end 5 

Ĩhe few Papiſts that were in the Army were an 

| | unequal match for the reſt. The heats about re- 

ligion were like to breed quarrels: And it was 

once very near a mutiny. It was thought, that 

| | theſe encampments had a good effect on the Army. 

| 


* 


would 


party, and this kindneſs to them were things too 


diſtance from the Court, nor to provoke the King 


provoke the Church party, or by any ill behavi- 


my en- ordered them to encamp on Hounſlow-Heath, 


They encouraged one another, and vowed they 
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ng ſtick together, and never forſake their re- 1 687. 
ligion. It was no ſmall comfort to them, to ſee — 
they had ſo few Papiſts among them; which 

might have been better diſguiſed at a diftance, - 
than when they were all in view. A reſolution 
was formed upon this at Court, to make recruits 

in Ireland, and to fill them up with Iriſh Papiſts;z 
which ſucceeded as ill as all their other deſigns 
did, as ſhall be told in its proper place. 

The King had for aboye a year managed his A" Em- 
correſpondence with Rome ſecretly. But now the _ 
Prieſts reſolved to drive the matter paſt reconcil- Rome. 
ing. The correſpondence with that Court, while 
there was none at Rome with a publick character, 
could not be decently managed, but by Cardinal 
Howard's means. He was no friend to the Je- 
ſuits z nor did he like their over driving matters. 

So they moved the King to ſend an Embaſſador 

to Rome. This was high treaſon by law. Jeffe- 
ries was very uneaſy at it. But the King? s power 
of pardoning had been much argued in the Earl 
of Danby's caſe, and was believed to. be one of 
the unqueſtionable rights of the Crown. So he 
knew a ſafe way in committing. crimes ; which 
was, 'to take out pardons ſoon as he had done 
illegal things. 

The King 8 choice of Palmes, Earl of Caſtle 
main, was liable to great exception. For, as he 
was believed to be a Jeſuit, {0 he was certainly 
as hot and eager in all high notions, as any of 
them could be. The Romans were amazed, _ 
they heard that be was to be the perſon. His 
misfortunes were ſo eminent and publick, that 
they, who take their meaſures much from aſtro- 
logy, and from the characters they think are fixed 

on men, thought it ſtrange to ſee ſuch a negotia- 
tlon put in the hands of ſo unlucky a man. It 
was managed Wong. e 0 "_ at a vaſt 
N . SEH 9 

. He 
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1687, He was unhappy in every ſtep of it, He di- 
e ſputed with a nice ſort of aflectation every pundi- 
8 lio of the ceremonial. And, when the day ſet 
Ching un- for his audience came, there happen'd to be ſuch 
happily. an extraordinary thunder, and ſuch deluges of 
rain, as diſgraced the ſhew, and heightned the 
opinion of the ominouſneſs of this Embaſly, Af. 

ter this was over, he had yet many diſputes with 

relation to the ceremony of viſits. The points 

he preſſed were, firſt the making P. Renaldi of 

Eſte, the Queen's uncle, a Cardinal; in which he 
prevailed: And it was the only point in which 

he ſucceeded. He tried, if it was poſſible, to 

Father Petre to be made à Cardinal. But the 

Pope was known to be intractable in that point, 

having fixed it as a maxim not to raiſe any of that 


Order to the Purple. Count Mansfield told me, 


as he came from Spain, that our Court had preſſed 
the Court of Spain to join their intereſt with ours 
at Rome for his promotion. They gave it out, 
that he was a German by birth, and undertook 
that he ſhould ſerve the Auſtrian intereſt. They 
alſo promiſed the Court of Madrid great aſſiſtance 
in other matters of the laſt importance, if they 
would procure this: Adding, that this would 
prove the moſt effectual means for the converſion 
of England. Upon which the Count told me, he 
was aſked concerning Father Petre. He, who had 
ne often to Spain thru England, happen'd to 
o that Jeſuit; and told them, he was no Ger- 
man, but an Engliſhman. They tried their ſtrength 
at Rome for his promotion, but with no ſucceſs. 


The Embaſſador at Rome preſſed Cardinal Cibo 


much, to put an end to the differences between 
the Pope and the King of France, in the matter 
of the franchiſes, that it might appear that the 
Pope had a due regard to à King that had extir- 
pared hereſy, and to another King who was en- 
. deavouring to bring other Kingdoms into the 
* e ſheepfold. 
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ſheepfold. What muſt the world ſay, if two 168 7. 
ſuch; kings, like whom no ages had produced any. 


ſhould be neglected and ill uſed at Rome for ſome 
punctilios? He added, that, if theſe matters were 
ſettled, and if the Pope would enter into concert 
with them, they would ſet about the deſtroying 
hereſy every where, and would begin with the 
Dutch; upon whom, he ſaid, they would fall. 
without any declaration of war, treating them as 
a company of rebels and pirates, who had not a 
right, as free States and Princes have, to a for- 
mal denunciation of war. Cibo, who was then 
Cardinal Patron, was amazed at this, and gave 
notice of it to the Imperial Cardinals. They ſent 
it to the Emperor, and he ſignified it to the 
Prince of Orange. It is certain, that one Prince's 
treating with another, to invade a third, gives a 
right to that third Prince to defend himſelf, and 
to prevent thoſe deſigns. And, ſince what an 
Embaſſador ſays is underſtood, as ſaid by the 
Prince whoſe character he bears, this gave the 
States a right to make uſe of all advantages, that 
might offer themſelves. But they had yet better 
grounds to juſtify their proceedings, as will ap- 
pear in the ſequel. | |. 426 | | 
When the Embaſſador ſaw that his remonſtran- 
ces to the Cardinal Patron were. ineffectual; he de- 
manded an audience of the Pope. And there he 
lamented, that ſo little regard was had to two ſuch 
great Kings. He reflected on the Pope, as thew- 
ing more zeal about temporal concerns than the 
| av 3 Which, he ſaid, gave ſcandal to all 
.hriftendom. He concluded, that, ſince he ſaw 
interceſſions made in his maſter's name were ſo lit- 
tle conſidered; he would make haſte home: To 
which the Pope made no other anſwer, but lei 
6 padrone, he might do as he pleaſed. But he 
ſent one after the Embaſſador, as he withdrew 
from the audience, to let him know, how much 
he was offended with his diſcourſes, that he — | 
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ceived no ſuch treatment from any perſon, and 


that che Embaſſador was to expect no other pri- 


vate audience. Cardinal Howard did what he 


could to ſoften matters. But the Embaſſador was 
ſo entirely in the hands of the Jeſuits, that he had 
little regard to any thing that the Cardinal ſug- 


Pope In- 
hocent's 
character. 


ive, but inſignificant Embaſſy. 


2 And fo he left Rome after a very expen- 
The Pope ſent in return a Nuntio, Dada, now a 
Cardinal. He was highly civil in all his deportment. 
But it did not appear that he was a man of great 
depth, nor had he power to do much. The Pope 


: was a jealous and fearful man, who had no know- 
ledge of any ſort, but in the matters of the reve- 


nue, and of money: For he was deſcended from 
a family, that was become rich by dealing in 
banks. And, in that reſpect, it was a happineſs 
to the Fapacy that he was advanced: For it was 
ſo involved in vaſt debts, by a ſucceſſion of many 
waſteful Pontificates, that his frugal management 
came in good time to ſet thoſe matters in better 
order. It was known, that he did not ſo much as 


underſtand Latin. I was told at Rome; that when | 


he was made Cardinal, he had a maſter to teach 


him to pronounce that little Latin, that he had 


occaſion for at high Maſſes. He underſtood no- 
thing of Divinity. I remembered what a Jeſuit 
at 3 had ſaid to me, whom I met ſometimes 


at the French Embaſſadores there, when we were 


talking of the Pope's infallibility: He faid, that 
being in Rome during. Altieri's Pontificate, who 


lived ſome years in a perfect dotage, he confeſſed 


it required a very ſtrong faith to believe him in- 
fallible: But he added pleafantly, the harder it 
was to believe it, the act of faith was the more 


meritorious. The ſubmitting to Pope Innocent's 


infallibility was a very implicit act of faith, when 
all appearances were ſo ſtrongly againſt it. The 


Pope hated the Jeſuits, and expreſſed a great 


eſteem for the Janſeniſts; not that he unde pod 
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on by the Court of France. He underſtood the 


buſineſs of the Regale a little better, it relating to 
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the ground of the difference, but becauſe they 1687. 
were enemies to the Jeſuits, and were ill looked www 


the temporalities of the Church. And therefore 


he took all thoſe under his protection, who refuſed 
to ſubmit to it. Things ſeemed to go far towards 


a breach between the two Courts: Eſpecially af- 


ter the articles, which were ſet out by the Afﬀem- 
bly of the Clergy of France in the year 1682, in 


favour of the Councils of Conſtance and Baſile, 
in oppoſition to the Papal pretenſions. The King 


of France, who was not accuſtomed to be treated 
in ſuch a manner, ſent many threatning meſſages 
to Rome, which alarmed the Cardinals ſo much, 
that · they tried to mollify the Pope. But it was 
reported at Rome, that he made a noble anſwer 
to them, when they aſked him, what he could do, 
if ſo great a King ſhould ſend an Army to fall up- 
on him? He ſaid, he could ſuffer Martyrdom. 


He was ſo little terrified with all thoſe threatnings, Diſputes 
| 725 about the 
In Rome all thoſe of a Nation put themſelves un- franchiſes. 


that he had ſet on foot a diſpute about the franch 


der the protection of their Embaſſador, and are 


upon occaſions of ceremony his Cortege. Theſe 


were uſually lodged in his neighbourhood, pre- 
tending that they belonged to him. So that they 
exempted themſelves from the orders and juſtice 
of Rome, as a part of the Embaſſador's family. 


And that extent of houſes or ſtreets in which 


they lodged was called the franchiſes; for in it 
they pretended. they were not ſubject to the 
government of Rome. This had made theſe 
houſes to be well filled, not only with thoſe of 
that Nation, but with ſuch Romans as deſired to 
be covered with that protection. Rome was now 


much ſunk from what it had been: So that theſe 


franchiſes were become ſo great a part of the City, 


that the privileges of thoſe that lived in them were 
giving every day new diſturbances to the an 
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= 1684 of juſtice, and were the common ſanctuaries of 
| r criminals. So” the Pope refolved to reduce the 
| | privileges of Embaſſadors to their own families, 
| within their own palaces. He firft dealt with de 
| py . and the King of Spain's Embaffadors: 
And brought them to quit their pretenſions to the 
franchiſes, but with this drr ang that, if thi 
French did not the fame, they would :-turn to 

them. 'So now the Pope was upon forcing the 
French to ſubmit to the ſame methods. The Pope 

fit; his Nuntio or Legate at Paris, had no pri- 

vilege but for his family, and for thoſe that lived 

in his palace. The French rejected this with 

great ſcorn. They faid, the Pope was not to pre- 

tend to an equality with ſo great a King. He was 

the common Father of Chriſtendom: So thoſe 
Who came thither, as to the center of unity, were 
mot to be put on the level with the Embafadors 

that paſſed between Sovereign Princes. Upon 

5 this the King of France pretended, that he would 
„maintain all the privileges and franchiſes that his 
Em baſſadors were poſſeſſed of. This was now 
growing up to be the matter of a new 'quarrel, 
And of freſh diſputes, between thoſe Courts. 
The Engin Embaſſador being fo entirely in 

the French intereſts, and in the confidence of the 
Jeſuits, he was much leſs" conſidered at Rome, 

than he thought he ought to have been. The truth 

i, the Romans, as they have very little ſenſe of 

— ſo they conſidered the reduction of Eng- 

land as a thing impracticable. They ſaw no proſpect 

of any profits like to ariſe in any of their offices by 

*bulls or compoſitions © And this was the notion 

that they had of che converſion of Nations, -chiet- 

ly as it brought wealth and advantages to them. 

| I will conelude all char I ſhall fa in this place 
Queen of the affairs of Rome, with' a lively ſaying of 
rin. Queen Chriſtina to myſelf at Rome. She ſaid, 
racer of it was certain” that the Church was governed by 
ſome the immediate care and providence of God: For 
Popes. 2 moe 
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none of the four Popes: that ſhe: had known, ſince 


ſhe dame to Rome had common ſenſe. She added. 


they were the firſt and the laſt of men. She had 
given herſelf entirely for ſome years to the ſtudy 
of Aſtrology: And upon that the told me, the 


King would irre yet many years, but added that 


I. come, from the relation of this Embaſſade 
to Rome, to give an account of other negotiati- 
ons. The King found Skelton managed his af- 


fairs in Holland, with ſo little ſenſe, and gaue 
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ſuch an .univerſal diſtaſte, that he reſolved: to 


change him. But he had been ſo ſervilely addict- 
ed to alt his intereſts, that he would not diſcou- 


tage him. And, becauſe all his concerns with 


the Court of France were managed with Barillon 
the French Emhaſſador at London, he was ſent 


. 140 l N : © Yay : þ 0-8; b 
The King found out one White, an Iriſnman, D' Albe- 


who had been long a 4py of che Spaniards. And vile ſent 


when they did not pay his appointments well, he 
accepted of the title of Marquis d' Albeville from 


Envoy to 


Holland. 


chem in part 2 And then he turned 


to the French, ho paid their tools more punctu- 
ally. But, tho! he had learned the little arts of 
corrupting Under-Secretaries, and had found out 
ſome ſecrets by that way, which made him paſs 
for a good ſpy; yet, when he came to negotiate 
matters in a higher form, he proved a moſt con- 
temptible and ridiculous man, who had not the 


common appearances either of deceney or of 


truth. 


wich the Prince or Princeſs, to aſk of them, not 
only to forbid me the Court, but to promiſe to 
[fee me no more. The King had writ two violent 
letters againſt me to the Princeſs! She truſted me 
o far, that ſhe ſhewed them to me; and was 


| oggeſted, But now it was put ſs home, that 


| +: He had orders, before he entred upon buſineſs le- 


King's . 

preſling - 
inſtances 
forbid to 


ſee the 


Prince 


leaſed to anſwer them according to tho hints that and Prin- 


ceſs of 
Orange. 
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this was to he complied with, or a breach was im- 


ne diately to follow upon it. So this was done. 


Dykvelt 
ſent to 
England. 


And they were both ſo true to their promiſe, that 
I ſa neither the one nor the other, till a few days 
before the Prince ſet ſail for England. The Prince 
ſent Dykvelt and Halewyn conſtantly to me, with 
all the advertiſements that came from England. 
So 1 Had the whole ſecret of Engliſh affairs ſtill 
brought m. N 
That which was firſt reſolved on was, to ſend 
-Dykvelt to England with directions how to talk 
with all ſorts of people: To the King, to thoſe 
of the Church, and to the Diſſenters. I was 
ordered to draw his inſtructions, which he ſollow- 


ed very cloſely. He was ordered to expoſtulate 


decently, but firmly with the King, upon the me- 
thods he was purſuing, both at home and abroad; 
and to ſee, if it was poſſible to bring him to a 


better underſtanding with the Prince. He was 
Alſo to aſſure all the Church party, that the Prince 


would ever be firm to the Church of England, 


and to all our national intereſts. The Clergy, by 
the methods in which they correſponded with him, 
which I ſuppoſe was chiefly by the Biſhop of 


London's means, had deſired him to uſe all his 


credit with the Diſſenters, to keep them from go- 
ing into the meaſures of the Court; and to ſend 
zover very poſitive» aſſurances, that, in caſe they 
ſtood firm now to the common intereſt, they would 
in a better time come into a comprehenſion of 


ſuch, as could be brought into a conjunction with 


the Church, and to a toleration of the reſt. They 
bad alſo deſired him to ſend over ſome of the 
pPreachers, whom the violence of the former years 
bad driven to- Holland; and to prevail effectually 
with them to oppoſe: any falſe brethren, whom 
the Court might gain to deceive the reſt: Which 
the Prince had done. And to many of them he 
ngave ſuch preſents, as enabled them to pay their 
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debts, and to undertake. the journey. 3 
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had orders to preſs them all to Rind of; and not 168 * 
to be drawn in by any promiſes the Cours might 


make them, to aſſiſt them in the elections of Par 
lament. He was alſo inſtructed to aſſure them of 
2 full toleration; and likewiſe of a comprehenſionz: 
if polſible, whenſoever the Crown ſhould devolve 
on the Princeſs He was to try all forts of people, 
and to remove che ill impreſſions that had been 
given them of the Prince: F or the Church 
party was made believe, he was a Preſbyterian, 
and the Diſſenters were poſſeſſed with a conceit of 
bis being arbitrary and imperious. Some had even 
the impudence to give out, that he was a Papiſt. 
But the l ill terms in which the King and he lived 
put an end to choſè reports at that time: Vet they 
were afterwards taken up, and managed with 
much malice to create a jealouſy of him. Dykvele 
was not gone off, when D? Albeville came to the 
Hague. 1e did all he could to divert the journey: ; 

he knew” well Dykvelt's way of ' penetrating 
into ſecrets, he himſelf having been often employ- 
ed by him, and well paid for ſeiteral diicoveries | 
made by his means. a r BN 


D Albeville aſſured the Prince «Ad the States, The ne- 
that the King was firmly reſolved to maintain his ollations 
alliance with them: That his naval preparations 
were only to enable him to preſerve the peace of e Ie 
Europe : For he ſeemed much concerned to find; Priace. 


that the States had ſuch apprehenſiens of theſe, 
that they were putting themſelves in a condition 
not to be ſurpriged by them. In his ſecret ne- 
gotiations with the Prince and Princeſs, he began 
with very poſitive aſſurances, that the King intend. 
ed never to wrong them in their right of ſueceſſion: 
That all that the King was now "engaged in was 
only, to aſſert the rights of the Crown, of which 


they would reap the advantage in their turn: The 
Teſt was a reſtraint on the King's liberty, and there- 


fore he was reſolved to have it repealed : And he 


was alſo reſolved to lay aſide all penal laws in mat- 
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1687. ters of religion: They ſaw too well the advantages 
chat Holland had, by the liberty of conſcience 


that was ſettled among them, to oppoſe him in 
this particular: The King could not abandon 
men, becauſe they were of his own religion, who 
had ſerved him well, and had ſuffered only on his 
account, and on the account of their conſcience. 
He told them, how much the King condemned the 
proceedings in France; and that he ſpoke of that 
King as a poor bigot, who was governed by the 
Archbiſhop of Paris and Madame de Maintenon, 
whereas he knew Pere de la Chaiſe had oppoſed 
the perſecution as long as he could. But the King 
bated thoſe maxims: And therefore he received 
the Refugees very kindly, and had given orders 
for a collection of charity over the — fo 
CCC | 
This was the ſubftance, both of what D'Albe- 
ville ſaid to the Prince and Princeſs, and of what 
the King himſelt ſaid to Dykvelt upon thoſe ſub- 
jets. At that time the King thought, he had 
made a majority of the Houſe of Commons ſure : 
And ſo he ſeemed reſolved to have a- ſeſſion of 
Parliament in April. And of this D' Albeville 
gave the Prince poſitive aſſurances. But the King 
had reckoned wrong: For many of thoſe, who had 
been with him in his cloſet, were either ſilent, or 
had anſwered him in ſuch reſpectful words, that he 
took theſe for promiſes. But, when they were 
more ſtrictly examined, the King ſaw his error: 
And ſo the ſitting of the Parliament was put off. 


Io“ all theſe propoſitions the Prince and Princeſs, 


and Dykvelt in their name, anſwered, that they 
were fixed in a principle againſt perſecution in 
matters of conſcience: But they could not think 
it reaſonable to let Papiſts in, to ſit in Parliament, 
or to ſerve in Publick truſts: The reſtleſs ſpirit 
of ſome of that religion, and of their Clergy in par- 
ticular, ſhewed they could not be at quiet till they 


were maſters: And the power they had over the 


King's 
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King? 8 ſpirit, in making him forget mill he had 1687. 
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promiſed upon his coming to the Crown, gave but 


too juſt a ground of jealouſy : It appeared, that 
they could not bear any reſtraints, nor remember 
paſt ſervices longer, than thoſe who did them could 


comply in every thing, with that which was de- 


fired of them: They thought, the prerogative as 
limited by law was great enough: And they de- 
fired no fuch exorbitant power as ſhould” break 
thro' all laws: They feared, that ſuch an attack 
upon the conſtitution might rather drive the Na- 
tion into a Commonwealth: They thought the 


ſureſt, as well as the beſt way was; to govern ac- , 


cording to law : The Church of England hackgiven 
the King ſignal proofs of their affection and fide- 
lity.z and had complied with him in every thing, 
till he came to touch them in ſo tender a point, as 
the legal ſecurity they had for their religion: Their 
ſticking to that was very natural: And the King's 
taking that ill from them was liable to great cen - 
ſure: The King, if he pleaſed to improve the ad- 
vantages he had in his hand, might be both eaſy 
and great at home, and the afbiter of all affairs 


abroad: But he was prevailed on by the importu- 
nities of ſome reſtleſs Prieſts, to embroil all his 


affairs to ſerve their ends: They could never con- 
ſent to aboliſn thoſe laws, which were the beſt, and 
now the only tence of that religion, which they 
themſelves believed true. This was the ſubſtance 
of their anſwers to all the preſſing meſſages that 
were often repeated by D' Albeville. And upon 


this occaſion the Princeſs ſpoke ſo often and with 


ſuch firmneſs to him, that he ſaid, ſhe was more 
intractable on thoſe: matters than the Prince him- 
felt. Dykvelt told me, he argued often with the 
King on all theſe ropicks': But he found him ob- 
ſtinately fixed in his reſolution. He ſaid, he was 
the head of the family, and the Prince ought to 
comply with him; but that he had always ſer him- 
ſelt againſt him. Dykvelt anſwered, that the 


Prince 
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1687; Prince could not carry his compliance ſo far, as to 
give upqhis religion to his pleaſure; but that in all 
other things he had ſhewed-a very ready ſubmiſſion 

to his will: The peace of Nimeguen, of which the 
King was guarantee, was openly violated in the 
article relating to the principality of Orange: Yet 
ſince the King did not think fit to eſpouſe his in- 
tareſts i that matter, he had been ſilent, and had 
made no proteſtations upon it: So the King ſaw, 
that he was ready to be ſilent under ſo great an 
injury, and to ſacrifice his own concerns, rather 

than diſturb the King's affairs. To this the King 
made no anſwer. The Earl of Sunderland, and 
he teſt of the Miniſtry, preſſed Dykvelt mightily, 

to endeavour: to bring the Prince to concur with 
the King. And they engaged to him, that, if that 
were once ſettled, the King would go into cloſe 
meaſures with him againſt France. But he put an 
end to all thoſe propoſitions. He ſaid, the Prince 
could never be brought to hearken to thßem. 

A ou At this time a great diſcovery was made of the 
aol intentions of the Court by the Jeſuits of Liege, 
of Liege Who in a letter that they wrote to their brethren 
that ai. at Friburg in Switzerland, gave them a long ac- 
N che count of the Affairs of England. They told them, 
— that the King was received into a communication 

of the merits of their Order: That he expreſſed 

great joy at his becoming a ſon of the ſociety ; 

and profeſſed, he was as much concerned in al! 

their intereſts, as in his own; He wiſhed, they 

could furniſh him with many Prieſts to aſſiſt him 

in the converſion of the Nation, which he was 

reſolved to bring about, or to die a Martyr: in en- 

deavouring it; and that he would rather ſuffer 

death for carrying on that, than live ever ſo long 

and happy without attempting it. He ſaid, he 

muſt make haſte in this work : Otherwiſe, if he 

ſhould die before he had compaſſed it, he would 

leave them worſe than he found them. They 

added, among many particulars, that, when or 
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Of them Kneeled down; to kiſs his hand, he took 1687. 
him up, and ſaid, ſince he was a Prieſt, he ought SN 
rather to kneel to him, and to kiſs his hand. And, 
when one of them was lamenting that his next 
heir was an heretick, he ſaid, God wohld provide 
an heir. N 01 100 . Ne 0 e | 
The Jeſuits at Friburg ſhewed this about. And 
one of the Miniſters, on whom they were taking 
ſome pains, and of whom they had ſome hopes, 
had got a ſight of it. And he obtained leave to 
take a copy of it. pretending that he would make f 

od. uſe of it. He ſent a copy of it to Heidegger, 6 
5 famous Profeſſor of Divinity at Zurich: And b 
from him L had it. Other copies of it were like- 
wiſe ſent, both from Geneva and Switzerland. One 
of thoſe was ſent to Dykvelt ; who upon that told 
OHM that his Prieſts had other deſigns, ang [ 
were full of thoſe hopes, that gave jealouſies f 
which. could not be cafily removed: And he 1 
named the Leige letter, and gave the King a copy | 
of it. He promiſed to him, he would read it; and RF 
Cc he. would ſoon ſee, whether it was an impoſture 
, framed to make them more odious, or not. But 
en he never ſpoke of it to him afterwards. This 
0 Dykvelt thought, was a confeſſing that the letter 
n, was no forgery. Thus Dykvelt's negotiation at 
on London, and D' Albeville's at the Hague, ended 
ed any effect en Sicher fidesjt fo hh TG 
D's 5 Dub. it his. treating with the 1 was without Pylkvelt's 
ſucceſs, his management of his inſtructions. was conduct ia 
ey more proſperous. He deſired, that thoſe who England. 
im | wiſhed well to their religion and their country 
7as would; meet together, and concert ſuch advices 
n- and advertiſements, as might be fit for the Prince 
fer to know, that he might govern himſelf by them. 
ng The Marquis of Halifax, and the Earls of Shrewſ- 2 
he bury, Devonſhire, Danby, and Nottingham, the [| 
he Lords Mordaunt, and Lumley, Herbert and 9 8 | 
uld Ruſſel among the Admirals, and the Biſhop of | 
ney London, were the perſons chiefly truſted. And 
one il | "Ty © upon 
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68/7. upon the advices that were ſerit over by them the 
Prince governed all his motions. They met often 
at the Earl of Shrewſbury's. And there they con- 
certed matters, and drew the declaration on Which 
they adviſe the Prince to engage. 
A Procla- In this ſtate things lay for ſome modes But 
mation of the King reſolved to go on in his deſign of break- 
ence ſent ing throꝭ the laws. He ſent a Proclamation of in- 
2 Scot- dulgence to Scotland, in February. It ſet forth 
land. in the preamble, that the King had an abſolute 
power veſted in him, ſo that all his ſubjects were 
bound to obey him without reſerve : By virtue 
of this power, the King repealed all the ſevere 
laws that were paſt in his Grandfather's name du- 
ring his infancy * He with that took off all diſ- 
abilities that were by any law laid on his Roman 
Catholick Subjects, and made them capable of all 
employments and benefices: He alſo ſlackened all 
the laws made againſt the moderate Preſbyterians : 
And promiſed he would never force his abies by 
any invincible neceſſity to change their religion: 
And he repealed all laws impoſing teſts on thoſe 
who held any employments : Inſtead of which he 
ſet up a new one, by which they ſhould renounce 
the prineiples'of rebelſion, and ſhould oblige them- 
ſelves ro maintain the King in this his abſolute 
power againſt all mortals. | 
Whie': This was publiſhed in Scotland, to make way 
was much for that which followed it ſome months: after in 
A England. It was ſtrangely drawn, and liable to 
| much juſt cenſure. The — 1 by this raiſed his 
power to a pitch, not only o luſpending, but of 
repealing laws; and of enacting new ones by his 
wn authority, His claiming an abſolute power, 
to which all men were bound to obey without re- 


: ſerve, was an invaſion of all that was either legal. 


or ſacred. The only precedent, that could be found 
for ſuch an Spe eb retenfion, was in the 
declaration that Philip the econd of Spain ſent by 
he] Duke of Alva into "Hy PETR, in . 
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he founded all the authority that he committed to 1687. 
that bloody man, on the abſolute power that reſtei· 
in him. Let in this the King went further than 
Philip, who did not pretend that the ſubjects were 
bound to obey without reſerve. Every Prince 
that believes the truth of religion muſt confeſs, 
that there are reſerves in the obedience of their ſub- 
jects, in caſe their commands ſhould be contrary 
to the laws of God. The requiring all perſons 
that ſnould be capable of employments to ſwear to 
maintain this, was to make them feel their ſlavery 
too ſenſibly. The King's promiſing to uſe “ no in- 
e vincible neceſſityꝰ to force his ſubjects to change 
their religion, ſnewed that he allowed himſelf a 
N very large reſerve in this grace that he promiſed 
; his ſubjects ; tho? he allowed them none in their 
| obedience. The laws that had paſſed during King 
] James's minority had been often ratified by himſelf 
after he was of age. And they had received many 
"WM | ſubſequent confirmations in the ſucceeding reigns; 
and one in the King's own reign. And the teft 
e chat was now taken away was paſt by the preſent 
N King, when he repreſented his brother, Some took 


e alſo notice of the word moderate Preſpyterians, 

1- as very ambiguous. Eibe 
5 The Court finding that ſo many objections lay 

5 againſt this Proclamation, (as indeed it ſeemed 
y penned on purpoſe to raiſe new jealouſies) let it fall; 
in and ſent down another ſome months after, that was 
o more cautiouſly worded; only abſolute power was 


- ſo dear to them, that it was ſtill aſſerted in the 
of new one. By it; full liberty was granted to all 


is Preſbyterians to ſet up Conventicles in their own 
r, way. They did all accept of it without pretending 
e. any ſcruples. And they magnified this, as an ex- 
al. traordinary ſtroke of Providence, that a Prince, 
d from whom they expected an encreaſe of the ſe- 
he verities under which the laws had brought them, 


by ſhould thus of a ſudden allow them ſuch an un- 
cl confined liberty. But they were not ſo blind, as 
ee | Ee . . not 
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NAD cot to feerwhar was aimed at by it. They made 
wo addrefies upon it full of acknowledgments, and of 
ꝓproteſtations of loyalty. Let, when ſome were 
tent among them, preſſing them to diſpoſe all their 
Party to concur with the King in taking away the 
teſts and penal laws, they anſwered chem 0 in 
cold and general words. 
A decla n April the King ſet out a ag, os to- 
ration for Jeration and liberty of conſcience for England. 
= i 55. Bur it was drawn up in much more modeſt: terms, 
than the Scotch Proclamation had been. In the 
preamble, the King expreſſed his averſion to per- 
ſecution on the account of religion, and the ne- 
crſſity that he found of allowing his ſubjects li. 
berty of conſcience, in which he did not doubt o 
; the concurrence of his Parliament: He rencwed 
his promiſe of maintaining the Church of England, 
as it was by law eſtabliſhed: But with this he ſuſ- 
ded 21 nal and ſanguinary laws in matters of 
Kiigien And, ſince the ſervice of all his ſubjects 
ar due i to him. by the laws of nature, he declared 
them all eqqally:capable of employments, and ſup- 
preſſed all oarks-or teſts that limited this: In con- 
| Cluſion, he promiſed he would maintain all his 
5 | ſubjects in all their properties, and prey in 
the poſſeſſion of the Abbey lands. 
This gave great offence to all true patriots, as 
well as to the whole Church party. The King did 
* mow aflume a power of repealing laws by his own 
Authority: For though he pretended only to fuſ- 
_— them, yet no limitation was ſet to this ſuſpen- 
So it amounted to à repeal, the laws being 
uſpended for all time to come. Ihe preamble, that 
ꝓretended ſo much love and charity, and that con- 
demned perſecution, ſounded ſtrangely in the 
mouth of a Popiſh Prince. The King's ſaying 
that he did not doubt of the Parliament's con- 
curring with him in this matter ſeemed ridiculous: 
For it was viſible by al} the prorogations, that 
the. King was but too well affured, that the Par- 
* | 9 liament 
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„ not concur with Pu in it. And 168 5. 
the promiſe to maintain the ſubjects in their poſ .. 
ſeſſions of the Abbey lands, looked as if the 
deſign / of ſetting. up poͤpery was thought very near 
being effected, ſince otherwiſe there was no noed | 
of. mentioning any ſuch thing. 

Upon this a new ſet of addreſſes went t round the Addreſſes 
ers. And they, who had fo long reproached made up- 
the Church of England, as too courtly in their on il. 
ſubmiſſlons and flatteries, ſeemed now to vie with 
chem in thoſe abject ſtrains. Some of them, be- 
ing penned y perſons whom che Court had gained, 
contained ſevere reflections on the Clergy, and on 
their proceedings. They magnified the King's 
mercy and favour, and made great proteſtations f 
fidelity and gratitude. | Many promiſed to endea- 
vour, rhat ſuch perſons ſhould be choſen to ſerve 
in Parliament, as ſhould concur with the King in 
the enacting what he now granted ſo graciouſly, 
Few concurred in thoſe addreſſes: And the per- 
ſons that brought them up were mean and incon- 
fiderable. Let the Court was lifted up with this. 
The King and his Prieſts were delighted with 
—— ets out of meaſure: And they ſeemed 
to think that tliey had gained the Nation, and had 
now conqueted thoſe: who were hitherto their moſt 
irreconcilable ennemies. The King made the 
eruelty of the Church of England the common 
ſubject of diſcourſe. He reproached them for 
ſetting on ſo often a violent perſecution of the 
Diſſenters. He ſaid; he had intended to have ſet 
on this toleration ſooner); but that he yas reſtrained 
by ſome of them, Who had treated with him, and 
had undertaken to ſhew favour to'thoſe of his re- 
ligion, provided. they might be ſtill ſuffered to 
vex the Diffenters. He named the perſons that 
had made thoſe propoſitions to him. In which he 
ſuffered much in his honour: For as the perſons 
denied the whole thing, ſo the freedom of diſcourſe 


in 
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aufe of to defame them. 


The But, to carry this further, and to give a pub- 
King's in- lick and an odious proof of the rigour of the 
dernden Eocleſiaſtical Courts, the King ordered an enquiry 
gainſt the Eq ig oft 8 

Church to be made into all the vexatious ſuits into which 
party! Diſſenters had been brought in theſe Courts, and 
1-2” Into all the compoſitions that they had been forced 
to make, to redeem themſelves from further 
trouble: which, as was ſaid, would have brought 

a ſcandalous diſcovery of all the ill practices of 

thoſe Courts: For the uſe that many that belong - 

ed to them had made of the laws with relation to 

the Diſſenters, was, to draw preſents from ſuch of 

them as could make them; threatning them with 

à proceſs in caſe they failed to do that, and upon 

their doing it leaving them at full liberty, to neg · 

lect the laws as much as they pleaſed. It was hoped 

at Court, that this fury againſt the Church would 

have animated the Diſſenters, to turn upon the 

Clergy with ſome of that fierceneſs, with which 

they themſelves had been lately treated. Some 

few of the hotter of the Diſſenters anſwered their 
expectations. Angry ſpeeches and virulent books 


were publiſhed: Yet theſe were diſowned by the 


wiſer men among them: And the Clergy, by a 
general agreement, made no anſwer to them. So 
that the matter was let fall, to the great grief of 


the Popiſh' party. Some of the Biſhops, that were 


gained by the Court, carried their compliance to 
a ſhameful pitch: For they ſet on addreſſes of 
thanks to the King for the promiſe he had made, 
in the late declaration of maintaining the Church 
of England: tho? it was viſible that the intent of 
it was to deſtroy the Church. Some few were 
drawn into this. But the Biſhop of Oxford had ſo 
ill ſucceſs in his Dioceſe, that he got but one 
ſingle Clergymaa to concur with him in it. Some 
fooliſh men retained ſtill their old 9 
1 EOS! © Wyn, ut 
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But the bar greater part of the Clergy: began to 1687. 
open their eyes, and ſee how they had been en- 

gaged by ill meaning men, who were now laying 

by the maſk,” into all the fury that had been 

driven on for many years by a Popiſh party. And 

it was often ſaid, that, if ever God ſhoul deliver 

them out of the preſent diſtreſs, they would keep 

uß their domeſtick quarrels no more, which were 

ſo viſibly and ſo artfully managed by our enemies 

to make us devour one another, and ſo in the end 

to be conſumed one of another. And when ſome 

of thoſe who had been always moderate told theſe, 

who were putting on another temper, that they 

would perhaps forget this as ſoon as the danger 

was over, they promiſed the contrary very fo- 

lemnly. It ſhall be told afterwards, how well 

they remembred this. Now the Bed-chamber and 

Drawing-room were as full of ſtories to the 

judice of the Clergy, as they were formerly to che 

prejudice of the Diſſenters. It was ſaid, they had 

been loyal as long as the Court was in their in- 

tereſts, and was venturing 'all on their account; ©. 

— as ſoon as this changed, they changed „ | 

Ro 1 
e The King, ſeeing no hope of prevailing on his The Par- 
a Püree diſſolved it; but gave it out, that he liament 
0 would have a new one before winter. And, the was diſ- 
of Queen being adviſed” to go to the Bath for her ved. | 
a3 health, the Kin reſolved on a great progreſs chro? 
0 ſome of the Weſtern Counties. 
of Before he ſet out, he reſolved to give the Pope's The re- 
e, Nuntio a ſolemn reception at Windſor. He ap- ceprion of 
h prehended fame diſorder might have hapned, if ®* Pope's 
of it had been done at London. He thought . 
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re low both his own dignity and the Pope's, not to 
ſo give the Nuntio a publick audience. This was 
1e a hard point tor thoſe, who were to act a part in 
© || this ceremony; for all commerce with the See of 
>. Rome being declared high treaſon by law, this was 
at Vier to all within che ſeßcude It was ſo ap- 


Frehended | 


* 
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E by Queen Mary, Cardinal Pool was ob- 


oo, liged, to ſtay in Elangers till all thoſe laws were 


repealed. But the King would.:not.ftay. for | that. 
Jed-chamber thed in waiting, had adviſed wich ki 
pers: And:they told him, he could not ſafely 
do the part that Was expected of him in the au- 
ence. So he told the King chat he could not ſerve 
him upon that occalion 1 aſſured it was 
; again! 2 che law. „Ihe King aſked him, if he did 
dor know, that he Was above the, law... The other 
anlwered,. that, Whatever the King might be, he 
N35 Was. not 2 De the law, Ihe King ex, 
Feet daipleafure, au dure him ov of 
all employmenss.,. The, ceremony paſt very heavily : 
Ang the compliment was pronounced with ſo low 
à voice, that no perſon couldqhear it; which was 
believed done by concert. 
When this was over, the King: {et out for his 
progreſs, and went from Saliſtury all round as far 
as;to Cheſter., In the places thro which the King 
70 be ſa a viſible coldneſs both in the Nobility 
and Gentry, which was not cafily born by a_ man 
of his temper. * In many places they pretended 
occaſions to go out of their countries. Some ſtaic 
. at home. nd thoſe who waited; on the King 
ſeemed to do it rather out of duty and reſpect, 
than with any cordial affection. The King on his 
part was very ol liging to all that came near him, 
and moſt particulatly to the Diſſenters, and to thofe 
who had paſſed long under the notion of Common- 
Pealth's men. He looked. very graciouſly, on, all 
1 Yiu had been of the Duke of Monmouth's party. 
| He addreſied, his; difcourle. generally to all torts of 
eople. He ran out on the point of liberty of con- 
TC, He ſaid, this was the true ſecret of the 
greatneſs. and wealth of Holland. He was well 
Pleaſed to hear all the ill · natured ſtories that were 
. OM him of the violencies committed of 
late, either by the Juſtices of Peace, or by tl 
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days, two or three at moſt: And ſne continued on: 
in her courſe of bathing. Many books were now 
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Clergy: He every where recommended to them 1687; 
the chooſing ſuch Parliament men, as would con- 
cur with him im ſettling this liberty as firmly as 
the Magna Charta had been: And to this he never 
forgot to add the raking away the Teſts. But he 
received ſuch cold and general anſwers, that he 
ſaw, he could not depend on them. The King had? 
deſigned to go; thro?! many more places: But the 
ſmall ſucceſs he had in thoſe which he viſited made 
him ſhorten his 5 He went and viſited the 
Queen at the Bath, where he ſtaid' only a few: 


writ for liberty of conſcience: And, ſince all 
people ſaw. what ſecurity the Teſts gave, theſe: 
{poke of an equivalent to be offered, that ſhould 
give a further ſecurity, beyond what could be 
pretended from the Teſts. It was never explained; 
what was meant by this: So it was thought àn ar- 
tificial method to lay men aſleep with a high 
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ſounding words Some talked of new laws to ſe- . 
cure civil liberty, which had been ſo much ſhaken 18 
by the practices of theſe laſt years, ever ſince the 5 ö 
Oxford Parliament. Upon this a very extrava- ö 


t thing was given out, that the King was re- 
ved to ſet up a ſort of a Commonwealth: And 
the Papiſts began to talk every where very high for 
publick liberty, trying by that to recommend them- 
ſelves to che Natibm l! Luog 36 
When the King came back from his progreſs; a change 
he refolved to change the Magiſtracy in moſt of of the 
che cities of England. He began with London. Vegitra- 
He not only changed the Court of Aldermen, but v f 
the government of many of the Companies of the o 
City: For great powers had been reſerved. in the England. 
new Charters that had been given, for the King to 
put in and to put out at pleaſure: But it was ſaid 
at the granting them, that theſe clauſes were put in 
only to keep them in a due dependence on the Court, 
but that they ſhould not be made uſe of, unleſs 
e 8 great 


P 
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1687. great provocation was given. Now all this was 
way executed with great ſeverity and contempt. Thoſe, 
who had ſtood up for the King during the debates 
about the Excluſion, were now turned out with 
diſgrace : And thoſe who had appeared moſt vio- 
lently: againſt him were put in the Magiſtracy, who 
took hberties now in their turn to inſult their 
neighbours. All this turned upon the King, who 
* was ſo given up to the humours of his Prieſts, 
| - that he ſacrificed” both his honour and gratitude 
as they dictated. The new men, who were brought 
in, faw this too viſibly: to be much wrought on 


K. © n n e 

The King threw off his old party in too outra- 

1 eous a manner ever to return to them again. But 
| | nen much ſurpriſed to find that the new Mayor 
and Aldermen took the Teſt, and ordered the ob- 
ſervation of Gunpowder-treaſon day to be con- 
tinued. When the Sheriffs came according to 
cuſtom, to invite the King to the Lord Mayor's 
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| feeaſt, he commanded them to go and invite the 

| Nuntio; which they did. And he went upon the I 
| invitation, to the ſurprize of all who ſaw it. But th 
| the Mayor and Aldermen diſowned the invitation; th 
| and made an entry of it in their books, that the eb 
| | Nuntio came without their knowledge. This the Li 


- King took very ill. And upon it he faid, he ſaw || Gt 
the Diſſenters were an illznatured fort of people, T 
chat could not be gained. The King ſignified to ch 

the Lord Mayor, that he might uſe what form of F *© 
worſhip he liked beſt in Guildhall Chapel. The II 
deſign in this was to engage the Diſſenters to make |} YO 
the firſt change from the eſtabliſned worſhip : And, th: 
if a Preſbyterian Mayor ſhould do this in one year, tai 

- a Popiſh Mayor might do it in another. But the die 
Mayor put the deciſion of this, upon perſons C. 
againſt whom the Court could have no exception. de: 
He ſent to thoſe, to whom the governing of the S0 
Dioceſe of London was committed during the ſuſ- the 
penſion, and aſked their opinio in it; which 3 Put 
25 1 could 


of King aus I1-4T 
could not but give in behalf of the eſtabliſhed wor- 


ſhip : And they added, that the changing it wasn 


againſt law. So this project miſcarried: And the 


431 
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Mayor, tho* he went ſometimes to the meetings of 


the Diſſenters, yet he came often to Church, and 


behaved himſelf more decently than was expected 


This change in the City not ſucceeding as the 


Court had expected, did not diſcourage them from 
appointing a Committee to examine the Magiſtra- 
cy in the other Cities, and to put in or out as they 
ſaw cauſe for it. Some were putting the Nation 
in hope, that the old Charters were to be reſtored. 
But the King was ſo far from that, that he was 
making every day a very arbitrary uſe of the 
power of changing the Magiſtracy, that was re- 


ſerved in the new Charters. Theſe Regulators, 


who were for moſt part Diſſenters gained by the 
Court, went on very boldly'; and turned men out 
upon every ſtory that was made of them, and put 
ſuch men in their room as they confided in. And 
in theſe they took their meaſures often ſo haſtily, 
that men were put in one week, and turned out 


the other. 


4 $Þ-14s +4 k N ö 
After this the King ſent orders to the Lords Queſtions 
Lieutenants of the Counties, to examine the put about 


Gentlemen and Frecholders upon three queſtions. 
The firſt was, whether, in caſe they ſhould be 
choſen to ſerve in Parliament, they would conſent 
to repeal the penal laws, and thoſe for the Teſts. 
The ſecond was, whether they would | give their 
vote for chooſing ſuch men as would engage to do 
that. And the third was, whether they would main- 
tain the King's declaration. In moſt of the Coun- 


elections 


of Par- 
liaments. | 


ties the Lord Lieutenants put thoſe queſtions in ſo 


careleſs a manner, that it was plain they did not 
defire they ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative. 
Some went further, and declared themſelves againſt 


them.' And a few of 'the more reſolute refuſed to 


put them. They ſaid, this was the prelimiting 


and 
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1 The Hs vox of the Reign 
1685. and packing of a Parliament, which in its nature 


was 8 free, and under ng previous engagement. 
| 0 


Many Counties anſwered very boldly. in the ne- 
ative: And others refuſed to give any anſwer, 
Which was underſtood to be equivalent to a ne- 
gative. The Mayor and moſt of the new Alder- 
men of London refuſed to anſwer. Upon mM 
man were turned out of all- Commiſſions. 


This, as all the other /artifices of the: Prieſts, | 


had an effect quite contrary tohat they, pramiſed 
themſelves from it: For thoſe who had reſolved to 
oppoſe the: Court were more encouraged than ever, 

i the diſcayery-now- made oß the ſenſe of the 

whole. N ation in thoſe matters. Let ſuch care was 

taken in naming the Sheriffs and Mayors, that 
were appointed for the next year, that it was be- 
lieved that the King was reſolved to hold a Par- 

liament within that time, and to have ſuch a 

Houſe of Commons returned, whether e 
| choſen or not, as ſhould ſerve his ends. 

It was concluded, that the King e 
ako both of his power and of bis troops, either 
to force elections, or to put the Parliament 
under a force when it ſhould meet: For it was ſo 


_ 1 * poſitively ſaid, that the King wauld carry his point, 


and there was ſo little appearance of his being able 
doo do it in a fair and regular Way, that it was ge- 
-*-- _ nerally believed, Mg very deſperate reſolution 
was now taken up. His Miniſters: were now ſo 
deeply engaged in illegal things, that they were 
very uneaſy, and were endęavouring either to carry 
on his deſigus with ſuccels,” ſo. as to get all ſettled 
in a body, that ſhould carry the face and appear- 
ance of a Parliament, or at leaſt to bring him to 
let all fall, and to come into terms of agreement 
with his people; in which caſe, they reckoned, 
one article wand be an ena. for all e 

been done. 
«+: The King was every day ſaying, chat he was 
* and he would be obeyed, and would —— 
oſe 


us 
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thoſe who oppoſed him feel that he was their King: 1685. 
And he had both Prieſts and flatterers about him,. 


that were {till puſhing him forward. All men grew 
melancholly with this ſad proſpect. The hope of 


the true Proteſtants was in the King's two daugh- 


ters; chiefly on the eldeſt, who was out of his 


reach, and was known to be well inſtructed, and 


very zealous in matters of religion. The Princeſs 


Anne was ſtill very ſtedfaſt and regular in her de- | 


votions, and was very exemplary in the courſe of her 
life. But, as care had been taken to put very ordi- 
nary Divines about her for her Chaplains, fo the had 


never purſued any ſtudy in thoſe points with much 


application. And, all her Court being put about 
her by the King and Queen, ſhe was beſet with 


ſpies. It was therefore much apprehended, that ſne 
would be ſtrongly aſſaulted, when all other deſigns }. 


ſhould ſo far ſucceed as to make that ſeaſonable. 
In the mean while ſhe was let alone by the King, 
who was indeed a very kind and indulgent Father 


to her. Now he reſolved to make his firſt attack The King 


on the Princeſs of Orange. D*Albeville went over 
to England in the ſummer, and did not come back 


before the twenty fourth of December, Chriſtmas Orange 
Eve. And then he gave the Princeſs a letter from about re- 
the King, bearing date the fourth of November, 892 


He was to carry this letter: And his diſpatches 
being put off longer than was intended, that made 
this letter come ſo late to her. aw f 

The King took the riſe of his letter from a 
queſtion ſhe had put to D' Albeville, 1 to 
know what were the grounds upon which the King 
himſelf had changed his religion. The King told 
her, he was bred up in the doctrine of the Church 
of England by Dr. Stewart, whom the King his 
father had put about him; in which he was ſo 
zealous, that when he perceived the Queen his 
Mother had a deſign upon the Duke of Gloceſter, 
tho” he preſerved fl the reſpect that he owed her, 
yet he took care to Poul * All the while that 
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The His rox v of the Reign 


1687. he was beyond ſea, no Catholick, but one Nun, 


* 
1 
” w + 
Was * 


great helps for it: They had their Churches better 


had ever ſpoken one word to perſuade him to 
change his religion: And he continued for the 
moſt part of that time firm to the doctrine of the 


Church of England. He did not then mind thoſe 


matters much: And, as all young people are apt 
to do, he thought it a point of honour not to 


change his religion. The firſt thing that raiſed 
ſcruples in him was, the great devotion that he had 


obſerved among Catholicks: He ſaw they had 


adorned, and did greater acts of charity, than he 
had ever ſeen among Proteſtants. He alſo obſerv- 
ed, that many of them changed their courſe of 
life, and became good Chriſtians, even tho' they 
continued to live ſtill in the world. This made 
him firſt begin to examine both religions. He 
could ſee nothing in the three reigns in which re- 
ligion was changed in England, to incline him to 
believe that they who did it were ſent of God. He 
read the hiſtory of that time, as it was writ in the 


Chronicle. He read both Dr, Heylin, and Hook- 
er's preface to his Eccleſiaſtical Policy, which con- 


firmed him in the ſame opinion. He ſaw clearly, 
that Chriſt had left an infallibility in his Church, 


againſt which ** the gates of Hell cannot prevail :” 


And it appeared that this was lodged with St. 
Peter from our Saviour's words to him, St. Mat. 
xvi. ver. 18. Upon this the certainty of the Scrip- 
tures, and even of Chriſtianity ſelf. was founded. 
The Apoſtles acknowledged this to be in St. Peter, 
Acts xv. when they ſaid, It ſeemed good to the 
« Holy Ghoſt and to us.“ It was the Authority of 


the Church that declared the Scriptures to be Ca- 


nonical : And certainly they who declared them 
could only interpret them: And where ever this 
infallibility was, there' muſt be a clear ſucceſſion. 
The point of the infallibility being once ſettled, all 


other controverſies muſt needs fall. Now the Ro- 


man Church was the only Church that either has 


ow a: infalli- 
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infallibility, or that pretended to it? And they 1687. 


Atheiſm and Infidelity, and took people off from 


true devotion, and ſet even Chriſtianity itſelf looſe 
to all that would queſtion it, and to Socinians and 


Latitudinarians who doubted of every thing. He 
had diſcourſed of theſe things with ſome Divines 
of the Church of England; but had received no 
ſatisfaction from them. The Chriſtian Religion 
gained its credit by the miracles which the Apoſtles 


_ . wrought, and by the holy lives and ſufferings of 


the Martyrs, whoſe blood was the ſeed of the 
Church. Whereas Luther and Calvin, and thoſe 
who had ſet up the Church of England, had their 
heads fuller of temporal matters than of ſpiritual, 


and had let the world looſe to great diſorders. Sub; 


miſſion was neceſſary to the peace of the Church 
And when every man will expound the Scriptures, 
this makes way to all ſects, who pretend to build 


upon it. It was alſo plain, that the Church of 
England did not pretend to infallibility : Yer ſhe 
acted as if ſhe did: For ever ſince the Reforma- 


tion'ſhe had perſecuted thoſe who differed from her, 
Diſſenters as well as Papiſts, more than was ge- 


nerally known. And he could not ſee why Diſ- 


ſenters might not / ſeparate from the Church of 
England, as well as ſhe had done from the Church 
of Rome. Nor could the Church of England ſe- 


parate herſelf from the Catholick Church, any 
more than a County of England could ſeparate it 


ſelf from the reſt of the Kingdom. This, he ſaid, 
was all that his leiſure allowed him to write. Bur 


he thought that theſe things, together with the 


King his brother's papers, and the Dutcheſs's pa- 


8 — might ſerve, if not to juſtify the Catholick 


eligion to an unbiaſſed judgment, yet at leaſt to 


create a favourable opinion of it. 


I read this letter in the original: For the Prince 


ſent it to me together with the Princeſt's anſwer, 
but with a charge not to take a copy of either, but 


2 0 


who threw off this authority did open a door to 
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1685. to read them over as often as 1 pleaſed; which 1 
did till I had fixed both pretty well in my me- 


Which 
ſhe an- 
1wered. 


mory. And, as ſoon as I had ſent them back, 1 


ſat down immediately ro write, out all that I re- 
membred, which the Princeſs owned to me after- 


wards, when ſhe read the abſtracts I made, were 
unctual almoſt to a tittle. It was eaſy for me to 
Fotieve that this letter was all the King's enditing ; 


for L had heard it almoſt in the very ſame words from 
his own mouth. The letter was writ very decent- 
ly, and concluded very modeſtly. The Princeſs 


received this letter, as was told me, on the twenty 


fourth of December at night. Next day being 
Chriſtmas day, ſhe received the Sacrament, and 


was during the greateſt part of the day in publick 


* 


devotions: Yet ſhe found time to draw firſt an 
anſwer, and then to writ it out fair: And ſhe ſent 
it by the poſt on the twenty ſixth of December. 
* — draught, which the Prince ſent me, was very 


little blotted or altered. It was long, about two 


ſheets of paper: For as an anſwer runs generally 
out into more length than the paper that is to be 
anſwered, ſo the ſtrains of reſpect, with which her 


letter was full, drew it out to a greater le 


She began with anſwering another letter chat ſhe” 


had received by the poſt; in which the King had 


made an excuſe for failing to write the former 


poſt day. She was very ſenſible of the happineſs 


of bearing ſo conſtantly from him: For no dif- 


ference in religion could hinder her from deſiring 
both his bleſſing and his prayers, tho' ſhe was 
.ever ſo far from him. As for the paper that M. 
Albeville delivered her, he told her, that his Ma- 
jeſty would not be offended, if ſhe wrote her 


thoughts freely to him upon it. 


She hoped, he would: not look on that as want 
of reſpect in her. She was far from ſticking to the 


religion in which ſhe was bred out of a point of 


dur; for ſhe had taken much pains to be ſettled 
in it upon better grounds. Thoſe of the . 
as Wk | _ 
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of England who had inſtructed her, had freely laid 1687 
before her that which was good in the Romiſh Re- 


ligion, that ſo, ſeeing the good and the bad of both, 
ſhe might judge impartially; according to the 
Apoſtle's rule of “ proving all things, and holding 
« faſt that which was good.” Tho? ſhe had come 
young out of England, yet ſhe had not left be- 
hind her either the deſire of being well informed, 
or the means for it. She had furniſhed herſelf 
with books, and had thoſe about her who might 
clear any doubts to her. She ſaw clearly in the 


Scriptures, that ſhe muſt work her own ſalvation 


with teat and I and that ſhe muſt not 
believe by the faith - of another, but according as 
things appeared to herſelf. It ought to be no pre- 
judice againſt the Reformation, if many of thoſe 
who profeſſed it led ill lives. If any of them lived 
ill, none of the principles of their religion al- 
lowed them in it. Many of them led good lives, 
and more might do it by the grace of God. But 


there were many devotions in the Church of Rome, 


* 
* 


on which the Reformed could ſet no value. x 
She acknowledged, that, if there was an in- 


fallibility in the Church, all other controverſies 


muſt fall to the ground. But ſhe could never 
yet be informed where that infallibility was lodged : 


Whether in the Pope alone, or in a General Coun- 
cil, or in both. And ſhe deſired to know in whom 


the infallibility reſted, when there were two or 
three Popes at a time, acting one againſt another, 
with the aſſiſtance of Councils, which they called 
General: And at leaſt the ſucceſſion was then 
much diſordered. As for the authority that is 
pretended to have been given to St. Peter over the 
reſt, that place which was chiefly alledged for it 


was otherwiſe interpreted by thoſe of the Church 
of England, as importing only the confirmation 


of him in the office of an Apoſtle, when in an- 
ſwer to that queſtion, Simon, ſon of Jonas, 
don F f 


3 waſhed 
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1687. waſhed off his triple denial. The words that the 
Eing had cited were ſpoken to the other Apoſtles, 


as well as to him. It was agreed by all, that the 
Apoſtles were infallible, who were guided by God's 

holy Spirit. But that gift, as well as many others, 
had ceaſed long ago. Yet in that St. 7 had 
no authority over the other Apoſtles: Otherwiſe 
St. Paul underſtood our Saviour's words ill, who 
„ withſtood him to his face, becauſe he was to 
6. be blamed.” And if St. Peter himſelf could not 


maintain that. authority, ſhe could not ſee how it 
could be given to his ſucceſſors, whoſe. bad lives 


agreed ill with his doctrine. 

Nor did. ſhe ſee, why the ill uſe that > Are made 
of the Scriptures;ought to deprive others of them. 
It is true, all ſects made uſe of them, and find 


ſomewhat; in them that they draw in to ſupport 


their opinions: Xet for all this our Saviour ſaid 
to the Jews, e, ſcarch the Scriptures; and St. 
Paul ordered his epiſtles to be read to all the Saints 
in the Churches; and he ſays in one place, 1 
write as to wiſemen, judge what J ſay.” And if 
they might judge an Apoſtle, much more any 


other teacher. Under the law of Moſes, the Old 


Teſtament was to be read, not only in the hearing 
of the Scribes and the Doctors of the law; but 
likewiſe in the hearing of the women and children. 

And ſince God had made us reaſonable creatures, 
it ſeemed: neceſſary to employ our reaſon chiefly 
in the matters of the greateſt concern. Tho' faith 
was above our reaſon, yet it propoſed nothing to 
us that was contradictory to it. Every one ought 
to ſatisfy himſelf. in theſe things: As Hur Saviour 
convinced I homas, by making him to thruſt his 
own hand into the print of the nails, not leaving 


him to the teſtimony. of the other Apoſtles, , who 


were already convinced. She was confident, that, 
if the King would hear many of his own ſubjects, 
they would fully ſatisfy him as to all thoſe preju- 
_ chat he * at the Bremen „ in which 

nothing 
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nothing was acted tumultuouſly, but all was done 1687. 
according to law. Ihe deſign of it was only, to ww 
ſeparate from the Roman Church, in ſo far as it 
had ſeparated from the primitive Church: In 
which they had brought things to as great a de- 
gree of perfection, as thoſe corrupt ages were cap- * 
able of. She did nor ſee, how the Church of 
England could be blamed for the perſecution of the 
Diſſenters: For the laws made againſt them were 
made by the State, and not by the Church: And 
they were made for crimes againſt the State. Their 
enemies had taken great care to foment the divi- 
ſion, in which they had been but too ſucceſsful. 
But, if he would reflect on the guounds upon 
which the Church of England had ſeparated from 
the Church of Rome, he would find them to be 
of a very different nature from thoſe, for which 
the Diſſenters had left it. | TH 
= Thus, ſhe concluded, ſhe gave him the trouble 
of a long account of the grounds upon which ſhe 


| was perſuaded of the truth of her religion: In 
: which ſhe was fo fully ſatisfied, that ſhe truſted by 
the grace of God that ſhe ſhould ſpend the reſt" of 
| her days in it: And ſhe was ſo well aſſured of 
the truth of our Saviour's words, that ſhe was con- 
fident the gates of hell ſhould not prevail againſt 
it, but that he would be with it to the end of the 
: world. All ended thus, that the religion which 
7 ſhe profeſſed taught her her duty to him, fo that 
1 ſhe ſhould ever be his moſt obedient daughter and 
0 A 2 

t Io this the next return of the poſt brought an 
r anſwer from the King, which I ſaw not. But the 
$ account that was ſent me of it was: The King took 
g notice of the great progreſs he ſaw the Princeſs had 
= 'made in her enquiries after thoſe matters: The King's 
6 -buſineſs did not allow him the time that was neceſ- 
3, ſary to enter into the detail of her letter: He deſir- 
[- ed, ſhe would read thoſe books that he had men- 
h tioned to her in his former letters, and ſome others 
8 0 
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1687. that he intended to ſend her: And, if ſhe deſired 
do be more fully ſatisfied, he propoſed to her to diſ- 


courſe about them with F. Morgan, an Engliſh Je- 


ſuit then at the Hague. 
Refle&i- © 


Ons on 


I have ſet down very minutely every particular 


theſe let- that was in thoſe letters, and very near in the ſame 


ters. Words. It mult be confeſſed, that perſons, of this 
Quality ſeldom enter into ſuch a diſcuſſion, The 
King's letter contained a ſtudied account of the 

change of his religion, which he had repeated of, 

ten: And it was perhaps preparcd for him by ſome 

others. There were ſome things in it, which, it 

be had made a little more reflection on them, it 

may be ſuppoſed he would not have mentioned. 

The courſe of his own life was not ſo ſtrict, as to 

make it likely that the good lives of ſome Papiſts 

had made ſuch impreſſions upon him. The eaſy ab- 
folutions that are granted in that Church are a much 

juſter prejudice in this reſpect againſt it, than the 

good lives of a few can be ſuppoſed to be an argu- 

ment for it. The adorning 15 Churches, was a 
reflection that did no great honour to him that 

made it. The ſeverities uſed by the Church of 
England. againſt, the Diſſenters, were urged with a 

very ill grace by, one of the Church of Rome, that 

has delighted herſelf ſo often by being, as it were, 

bathed with the blood. of thoſe they call kereticks: 

And, if it had not been tor the reſpect that a 
daughter paid her father, here greater advantages 
might have been taken. I had a high opinion of 
the Princeſs's good underſtanding, and of her know- 


ledge in thoſe. matters, before I law this letter: But 


this ſurprized me. It gave me an aſtoniſhing. joy, 
to ſee ſo young a perſon all on the ſudden, without 

cConſulting any one perſon, to be able to wri, e ſo ſo- 
lid and learned a letter, in which ſhe mixed with 
the reſpect that ſhe paid a father ſo great a firmneſs, 

that by it ſhe cut off all further treaty. And her 

repulſing the attack, that the King made upon her, 
wich ſo much reſolution and force, did let the bo 
19: 12 P! 
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piſn party be that ſhe underſtood. her religion as 


yell. as ſhe loved it. 


But now I muſt ſay ſomewhat of mat: After 
I had ſtaid a year in Holland, I heard from many 
hands, that the King ſeemed to forget his own m 
greatneſs when he ſpoke of me, which he took oc- 
caſion to do very often. I had publiſhed ſome. ac- 
count of the ſhort. Tour I had made, in ſeveral let- 
ters; in which my chief deſign was to expoſe both 
Popery and Tyranny. The book was well receiv- 
ed, and was much read: And it winde Kin 
diſpleaure very high. 
Muy continuing at the Hague mods him conclude, 
that I. was. managing deſigns. againſt; him. And 
ſome Papers in ſingle ſheets came out, reflecting on 
the procedings of England, which ſeemed to have 
a conſiderable effect on thoſe who read them. Theſe 
were printed in Holland: And many copies of them 
were ſent into all the parts of England. All which 
inflamed the King the more againſt me; for he be» 
lieved. they were writ by me, as indeed moſt- of 
them were. But that which. gave the: criſis. to tha 
King's. anger was, that he heard I was: to be matri- 


ed to a conſiderable. fortune at the Hague 80 a 


project was formed to break this, by charging me 
wich high treaſon for correſponding with Lord Ar- 
gile, and for converſing with ſome that were outs 
— for high treaſon... 
The King ordered a letter to be wit. in his e 
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A proſe- 
cution ſet 
- _—_ 


to his Advocate in Scotland, to proſecute me for 
ſorne probable thing or other; which was intended 


only to make a noiſe, not doubting hut this would 
break the intended marriage. A ſhip coming from 
Scotland the day in which this proſecution was or- 
dered, that had a quick paſſage, brought me: the 
firſt news: of it, long before it was ſent to D' Albes 
ville. So I petitioned the States, who were then 
ſitting, to be. naturalized in order to my intended 
marriage. And this paſt of c@vſe, without: the 
- hich: perhaps might have been 


— — — IF AA a 
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2687 made, if this proſecution, now begun in Scotland, 
ing had been known. Now I was legally under the 


protection of the States of Holland. Yet I writ a 


"= full juſtification of myſelf, as to all particulars laid 


to my charge, in ſome. letters that I ſent to the 
Earl of Middleton. But in one of theſe I ſaid, that, 
being now naturalized in Holland, my allegiance 
was, during! my ſtay in theſe parts, transferred from 
his: Majeſty to the States. I alſo ſaid in another 
letter, that, if upon my non- appearance a ſentence 
ſhould paſs againſt me, I might be perhaps forced 
to juſtify myſelf, and to give an account of the 
Mare that 1 Had in affairs theſe twenty years paſt : 
In which I might be led to mention ſome things, 
that I was afraid would diſpleaſe the King: And 


therefore I'rſhould be ſorry, if I were driven to it. 


Now the Court thought they had ſomewhat 
3 me: For chey knew they had nothing be. 
fore. So the firſt citation was let fall, and a new 
ane was ordered on theſe two accounts. It was pre- 


tended to be high treaſon, to ſay my allegiance was 


now trransferred: And it was ſet forth, as a high 
indignity to the King, to threaten with writing 
a billory- of the' tranſactions paſt theſe laſt twenty 
years. The firſt of theſe ſtruck at a great int, 


which was a part of the law of Nations. Every 


man that was haturalized took an oath of began 
to the Prince or State that naturalized him. And, 


ſince no man can ſerve two maſters, or be under a 


double allegiance, it is certain, that there muſt be 
a transfer of allegiance, at leaſt during the ſtay in 
the country Where one is ſo naturalized. 

This matter was kept up againſt me for ſome 


time, the Court delaying proceeding to any ſentence 
for ſeveral months. At laſt a ſentence of outlawry 
was given: And upon that Albeville ſaid; that, if 


the States would not deliver me up, he would find 


ſuch inſtruments as ſhould ſeize on me, and carry 


me away forcibly. The methods he named of do- 


: ing this were yery ridiculous,” And „ 6 


el 
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to ſo many perſons, that I believed his 3 was 168 7, 
rather to trighten me, than that he could think to WNW 


a effect, them. Many overtures were made to ſome. 
d of my friends in London, not only to let this pro- 
Ic ſecution fall, but to promote me, if I would make 
t, myſelf capable of it. I entertained none of theſe. 
ce I had. many ſtories brought me of the diſcourſes. 


m among ſome of the brutal Iriſn, then in the Dutch 
er ſervice. But, I thank God, I was not moved with | 
ce them. I reſolved. to go on, and to do my duty, 
ed and to do what ſervice I could to the publick, and, 
he to. my Country: And reſigned. myſelf up entirely. 
© to that Providence, that had watched over me to 
85 — time with an indulgent care, and had made all 
nd the deſigns of 0 enemies Ain me turn to LP 
it. ou Wen 2 


e. I come now to * year 1688, which proved. me- 1686. 
ew morable, and produced an extraordinary and un- 
re- Wl beard-of Tn, The year in this Century 
as made all people reflect on the ſame year in the for- 
oh mer Century, in which the power of Spain received 
ns bo great a check, that the decline of that Monarchy 
ry began then; and England was ſaved from an inva- 
ot, fon, chat, if it had ſucceeded as happily as it 
ery vas, well laid, muſt have ended in the abſolute 
ace conqueſt and utter ruin of the Nation. Our books 
nd, are ſo full of all that related to that Armada, boaſt- 
ra ed to be invincible, that I need add no more to ſo 
be Wl known and ſo remarkable a piece, of our hiſtory. | 
in A new eighty. eight | raiſed new expectations, in 
which-the ſurpriſing events did far exceed all at 
me I could have been, looked for. | 
nce U begin the year with Albeville's. negotiation 5 Albevil- 
vry ter his coming to the Hague. He had before his les me. 
„if going, over given in a threatning memorial upon eee, 
ind IN the buſineſs of Bantam, that looked like a pre- 
rry I tude: to a declaration of war; for he. demanded 
do- a preſent anſwer, ſince the King could no longer 
f' It bear the injuſtice done him in that matter, which 


to Nl « was 
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1688. was ſet forth in very high words. He ſent this me. 
wa." morial to be printed at Amſterdam, before he hag 


communicated it to the States. The chief effect 
that this had was, that the Actions of the Compa. 
ny did fink for ſome days. But they roſe ſoon 
again: And by this it was ſaid, that Albeville him. 


ſelf made the greateſt gain. The Eaſt-India fleet 
was then expetted home every day. So the Mer. 


chants, who remembred well the buſineſs of the 


Smitna fleet in the year ſeventy two, did apprehend 


that the King had ſent a fleet to intercept them, and 
that this memorial was intended only to prepare an 


_ #pology for that breach, when ir ſhould happen; 


But nothing of that ſort followed upon it. The 
States did anfwer this memorial with another, that 
was firm, but more decently expreſſed: By their 
laſt treaty with England it was provided, that, in 


: caſe any diſputes ſhould ariſe between the Merchant | 


- of either ſide; Commiſſioners ſhould be named on 


both ſides to hear and judge the matter: The King 
had not yet named Jer his fide: So that the de- 
lay lay at 2 his door: were therefore amazed 
to receive a memorial in 2 high a ſtrain, fince they 


had done all that by the treaty was incumbent on 


chem. Albeville after this gave in another memorial, 
in which be deſired” them to ſend over Commil. 
fioners for ending that diſpute. But, tho this was 
à great fall from rhe height in which the former me- 


tmorial was conceived; yet in this the thing was ſo 


ill apprehended; that the Dutch had reaſon to believe 


that the King's Minifters did not know the treaty, f 


or were not at leiſure to read it: For, according to 


the treaty, and the preſent poſture of that buſineſs, 


tte King was obliged to ſend over Commiſſioners to 


the Hague to judge of that affair. When this me- 


morial was anſwered, and us treaty was examined, 


47 che matter was ler fall. 


Albeville's next negotiation elated to myſelf. 1 


Had printed a paper in juſtification of myſelf, toge- 
ther with my lerters to-the Earl of Middleton. And 


he 
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ne. WW be in a memorial complained of two paſſages in that 1688. 
paper. One was, that I ſaid it was yet too early to. 
eg perſecute men for religion, and therefore crimes 
ba. againſt the State were pretended b "I enemies : 
on This, he ſaid, did infinuate, that the King did in 
m. ume intend to perſecute for religion. The other 
cet vas, that I had put in it an intimation, that I was 
ler. in danger by ſome of the Iriſh Papiſts. This, he 
the aid, was 2 reflection on the King, who hated all 
nd WM ſuch practices. And to this he added, that by the 
ins laws of England all the King's ſubjects were bound 
an o ſeize on any perſon, that was condemned in his 
n: Courts, in what manner ſoever they could: And | 
The WY therefore he deſired, that both J and the printer o ß 
has that paper might be puniſhed. But now upon his 
nei WY return to the Hague, I being outlawed by that 
in ume, he demanded, that, in purſuance of an article 
nt: of the treaty that related to rebels or fugitives, I 
on might be baniſhed the Provinces. And to this he 
ing craved once and + oy a ſpeedy anſwer. oY 
A I was called before the Deputies of the States of 
red Holland, that I might anſwer the two memorials 
hey WY that lay before them relating to myſelf. I obſerved 
on che difference between them. The one deſired, that 
ial, Wl the States would puniſh me, which did acknowledge 
nif. me to be their Subject. The other, in contradiction 
was to that, laid claim to me as the King's rebel. As 
me- do the particulars complained of, I had made no re- 4 
ſo Wl ficftion on the King; but to the contrary, I ſaid, 
jeve my enemies found it was not yet time to perſecute 
aty, ber religion. This inſinuated, that the King could 
to dot be brought to it. And no perſon could be of- 
eſs, fended with this, but he who thought it was now 
$ to not too early to perſecute. As to that of the dan- 
me- ger in which I apprehended myſelf to be in, I had 
ned, now more reaſon than before to complain of it, ſince 
dhe Envoy had fo publickly affirmed, that every one 
I ff of the King's ſubjects might ſeize on any one that 
ge- I vas condemned, in what manner ſoever they could, 
and which was either dead or alive. I was now the 1 
1 — 
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1688: ject of the States of Holland, naturalized in order 
WIS to a marriage among them, as they all knew: And 


therefore I claimed their protection. So, if I wa; 
charged with any thing that was not according to 


law, I ſubmitted myſelf to their Juſtice, I ſhould 
decline no trial, nor the utmoſt ſeverity, if I had 


The 
States au- 
ſwer to 


" What re- 


lated to” 
me 


offended in any thing. As for the two memorial; 
that claimed me as a fugitive and a rebel, I could 
not be looked on as a tugitive from Scotland. It 
was now fourteen years fince J had left that King. 
dom, and three ſince I came out of England with 
the King's leave. I had lived x year in the Hague 
openly ; and nothing was laid to my charge. A; 
for the ſentence that was prerended to be paſt againſt 
me, I could ſay nothing to it, till I ſaw a copy of 
it. 5 * r 3 |, 1 WE.” : ; 

The States were fully ſatisfied with my anſwers; 
and ordered a memorial to be drawn according to 
them. They alſo ordered their Embaſſador to re- 


preſent to the King that he himſelf knew how ſacred a 


thing naturalization was. The faith and honour 


of every State was concerned in it. I had been na- 


turalized upon marrying one of their ſubjects, which 


their Courts. The King took the matter very ill; 


States were bound not to give ſanctuary to fugitives 


was the juſteſt of all reaſons. If the King had any 
thing to lay to my charge, Juſtice ſhould be done in 


and ſaid, it was an affront offered him, and a juſt 
cauſe of war. Yet, after much paſſion, he ſaid, he 
did not ihtend to make war upon it; for he was not 


then in a condition to do it. But he knew there 


were deſigns againſt him, to malce war on him, 
againſt which he ſhould take care to ſecure himſelf: 
And he ſhould be on his guard. The Embaſſador 
aſked him, of whom he meant that. But he did 
not think fit to explain himſelf further. He order- 
ed a third memorial to be put in againſt me, in 


which the article of the treaty was ſet forth: But 


no notice was taken of the anſwers made to that by 
the States: But it was infiſted on, that, ſince the 


and 
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bound to execute the treaty. Upon this it was ob- 
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and rebels, they ought not to examine the grounds 1688. 
on which ſuch judgments were given, but were 


ſerved, that the words in treaties ought to be ex- 


plained according to their common acceptation, or 


the ſenſe given them in the civil law, and not ac- 


cording to any particular forms of Courts, where 
for non- appearance a writ of outlawry or rebellion 
might lie: The ſenſe of the word Rebel in com- 
mon uſe was, a man that had born arms, or had 


plotted againſt his Prince: And a fugitive was a 


man that fled from juſtice. The heat with which 


che King ſeemed inflamed againſt me, carried him 


to ſay and do many things that were very little to 


his honour. : 


I had advertiſements ſent me of a further pro- Other de- 
greſs in his deſigns. againſt me. He had it ſuggeſt- ſigns 
ed to him, that, ſince a ſentence was paſt againſt againſt 


me for non - appearance, and the States refuſed to 
deliver. me up, he might order private perſons to 
execute the ſentence as they could: And it was 
writ over very poſitively, that 5000 1. would be 


| given to any one that ſhould murder me. A Gentle- 


man of an unblemiſhed reputation writ. me word, 
that he himſelf by accident ſaw an order drawn in 
the Secretaries Office, but not yet ſigned, for 3000 1. 


to a blank perſon that, was to ſeize or deſtroy me. 


And he alſo affirmed, that Prince George had heard 


| of the fame thing, and had defired the perſon to 


whom he truſted it to convey the notice of it to 
me: And my author was employed by that perſon 
to ſend the notice to me. The King aſked Jeffe- 


me. 


ries, what he might do againſt me in a 2 way, 
a 


now that he could not get me into his hands. Jef- 


feries anſwered, he did not ſee how the Kin 
could do any more than he had done. He tol 
this to Mr. Kirk to ſend it to me: For he con- 
cluded, the King was reſolved to proceed to extre- 
mities, and only wanted the opinion of a man 
of che law to juſtify a more violent method. 1 


had 
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1688. had ſo many different advertiſements ſent me of the 
Anz this, that I concluded a whiſper of ſuch a defign 2 
might have been ſet about, on deſign to frighten I fe 

me into ſome mean ſubmiſſion, or into ſilence at 1 

leaſt. But it had no other effect on me, but dt 4 

I thought fit to ſtay more within doors, and to 

-uſe a little more than ordinary caution. I thank p 

God, I was very little concerned at it. I reſigned | 15 

up my life very freely to God. I knew my om 
innocence, and the root of all the malice that wa ki 

- againſt me. And I never poſſeſſed my own foul in 

in a more perfect calm, and in a clearer cheerful. f 

neſs of ſpirit, than I did during all thoſe threat. 8 

nings, and the apprehenſions that others were in WM 1 

| concerning me. Rog W : 
Penſioner - Soon after this a letter writ by Fagel the Pen- t 
Fagel 3 fioner of Holland was printed: Which leads me r 
co look back a little into a tranſaction that paſſed | 
the former year. There was one Steward, a lau. 

yer of Scotland, a man of great parts, and of as s 


great ambition. He had given over the practice 
of the law, becauſe all that were admitted to the 


venant, which he would not do. This recom- 


bar in Scotland were required to renounce the Co- 


mended him to the confidence of that whole party. 
They had made great uſe of him, and truſted him 
entirely. Pen had engaged him, who had been 
long conſidered by the King, as the chief mana- 
ger of all the rebellions and plots, that had been 
on foot theſe twenty years pal, more particular) 


of Argile's, to come over: And he undertook, 


that he ſhould not only be received into favour, 
but into confidence. He came, before he croſſed 


the Seas, to the Prince, and promiſed an inviola- 


ble fidelity to him, and to the common ingereſts 
of religion and liberty. He had been oft with the 
Penſioner, and had a great meaſure of his confi- 


dence. Upon his coming to Court, he was ca- 


reſſed to a degree that amazed all who knew him. 
He either believed, that the King was fincere -” 
| 5 | the 
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ence : Or he thought, that it became a man who 
had been ſo long in diſgrace, not to ſhew any jea- 
louſies at firſt, when the King was ſo gracious to 


him. He undertook to do all that lay in his 


power to advance his deſigns in Scotland, and to 
repreſent his intentions ſo at the Hague, as might 
incline the Prince to a better opinion of them. 

He opened all this in ſeveral letters to the Pen- 
fioner. And in theſe he preſſed him vehemently, 
in the King's name, and by his direction, to per- 
ſuade the Prince to concur with the King in pro- 
curing the laws to be repealed. He laid before 
him the inconſiderable number of the Papiſts : So 
that there was no reaſon to apprehend much from 
them. He alſo enlarged on the ſeverities that the 
penal laws had brought on the Diſſenters. The 
King was reſolved not to conſent to the repealing 
them, unleſs the Teſts were taken away with them : 
Sy chat the refuſing to conſent to this might at 
another time bring them under another ſevere pro- 
ſecution. Steward, after he had writ many let- 
ters to this purpoſe without receiving any an- 


ſwers, tried if he could ſerve the King in Scot- 


land, with more ſucceſs, than it ſeemed he was 
like to have at the Hague. But he found there, 
that his old friends were now much alienated 
from him, looking on him as a perſon entirely 


gained by the Court. 


A 


The Penſioner laid all his letters before the 
Prince. They were alſo brought to me. The 
Prince upon this thought, that a full anſwer made 


by Fagel, in ſuch a manner as that it might be 
bliſhed as a declaration of his intentions, might 


U 


be 


' * 


of ſervice to him in many reſpects; chiefly in 


Popifh Courts, that were on civil accounts inclin- 
ed to an alliance againſt France, but were now 
poſſeſſed with an opinion of the Prince, and of 
his (HY in England, as deſigning nothing but 
E. 112 PDE MW WE « 2 ; 
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the profeſſions he made, and that his deſigns went 1688. 
no further, than to ſettle a full liberty of conſci- ww 


A 
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the ruin and extirpation of all the Papiſts in thoſe 
Kingdoms. So the Penſioner wrote a long an. 
ſwer to Steward, which was put in Engliſh by 
me. | 

He began it with great aſſurances of the Prince 
and princeſs's duty to the King. They were both 
of them much againſt all perſecution'on the ac- 
count of religion. They freely conſented to the 
covering Papiſts from the ſeverities. of the laws 
made againſt them, on the account of their re- 
ligion, and alſo that they might have the free ex. 
erciſe of it in private. They alſo conſented to 
grant a full liberty to Diſſenters. But they could 


not conſent to the repeal of thoſe laws, that tend- 


ed only to the ſecuring the Proteſtant religion; 
ſuch as thoſe concerning the Teſts, which import- 
ed no puniſhment, but only an incapacity of be- 
ing in publick employments, which could not be 
complained of as great ſeverities. This was a 


caution obſerved in all Nations, and was now ne- 


ceſſary, both for ſecuring the publick peace and 


the eſtabliſhed religion. If the numbers of the 


Papiſts were ſo ſmall as to make them inconſider- 


able, then it was not reaſonable to make ſuch a 
change for the ſake of a few. And if thoſe few, 
that pretended to publick employments, would do 


all their own party ſo great a prejudice, as not to 


ſuffer the King to be cort nt with the repeal of 
the penal laws, unleſs they could get into the of- 
fices of- truſt, then their ambition was only to be 
blamed, if the offers now made were not accepted. 
The matter was very ſtrongly argued thro the 


whole letter: And the Prince and Princeſs's zeal 


for the Proteſtant Religion was ſet out in terms, 
that could not be very acceptable to the King. 


The letter was carried by Steward to the King, and 


was brought by him into the cabinet council. 


But nothing followed then upon it. The King 


ordered Steward to write back, that he would ei- 


ther have all or nothing. All the Lay- Papiſts of 


England, 
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England, who were not engaged in the intrigues 1688. 
of the Prieſts, eee earneſtly that the King 
would accept of the repeal of the penal laws; 
which was offered, and would have made them 
both eaſy and ſafe for the future. The Emperor 
was fully ſatisfied with what was offered; and pro- 
miſed to uſe his intereſt at Rome, to get the Pope 
to write to the King to accept of this, as a ſtep to 
the other: But I could not learn whether he did 
- or not. * * did, it had. no effect. The 
King was in ints governed by the Jeſuits, 
I French Embaſſader. 2 ? 
Father Petre, as he had been long in the confi- Father 
dence, was now brought to the Council board, Petre 
and made a Privy Counſellor: And it was given _ ” 
out, that the King was reſolved to get a Cardi- Counſel- 
nal's Cap for him, and to make him Archbiſhop lor. 
of Tork. The Pope was ſtill firm to his reſolu- 
tion againſt it. But it was hoped that the King 
would conquer it, if not in the preſent, yet at fur- 
theſt in the next Pontificate. The King reſolved 
at the ſame time not to diſguſt the Secular Prieſts: 
So Biſhop Leyburn, whom Cardinal Howard had 
ſent over with the Epiſcopal character, was made 
much uſe of in appearance, tho* he had no great 
ſhare in the counſels. There was a faction formed 
between the Seculars and the Jeſuirs, which was 
_ ſometimes near breaking out into an open rupture. 
But the King was fo. partial to the e that 
the others found they were not on equal terms with 
them. There were three other Biſhops conſecrat- 
ed for England. And theſe four were ordered to 
make a progreſs and circuit over England, con- 
firming, and doing other Epiſcopal offices, in all 
the parts of England. Great numbers gathered 
about them, whereſoever they went. 1003 
The Jeſuits thought all was ſure, and that their T. 
ſcheme was fo well laid that it could not miſcarry. . 
And they had ſo poſſeſſed that contemptible tool i. 
of theirs, Albeville, wich this, that he ſeemed up- 
| 8982 | on 
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1688, on his return to the Hague to be ſo ſanguine, tha, 
be did not ſtick to ſpeak out, what a wiſer man 
would have ſuppreſſed though he had believed it. 
One day, when the Prince was ſpeaking of the 
promiſes the King had made, and the oath: that he 
had ſworn to maintain the laws and the eſtabliſned i 
Church, he, inſtead of pretending that the King 3 

ſtill kept his word, ſaid, upon ſome occaſions 1 

Princes muſt forget their promiſes. And, when * 
the Prince ſaid, that the King ought to have more N 
regard to the Church of England, which was the : 
main body of the Nation, Albeville anſwered, | = 
that the body which he called the Church of Eng- . 
land would not have a being two years to an end. ho 
Thus he ſpoke ont the deſigns of the Court, both f 
2 too early and too openly. But at the ſame time 10 
he behaved himſelf in all other reſpects ſo poorly, je 
that he became the jeſt of the Hague. The fo- = 
-reign Miniſters, Mr. D*Avaux the French Em- ch 
baſſador not excepted, did not know how to ex- Mm 
cuſe or bear with his weakneſs, which appeared on 
all occaſions; and in all companies. | 
Tube per- What he wrote to England upon his firſt au- ©: 


3 diences was not known. But it was ſoon after _ 

printed. ſpread up and down the Kingdom, very artificially a 
and with much induſtry, that the Prince and Prin- 85 
ceſs had now conſented to the repeal of the Teſts, — 
as well as of the penal laws. This was writ over 
by many hands to the Hague. The Prince, to 4 
prevent the ill effects that might follow on ſuch p 
reports, gave orders to print the Penſioner's let- _ 
ter to Steward; which was ſent to all the parts of a 
England, and was received with an univerſal joy. = 


The Diſſenters ſaw themſelves now ſafe in his in- by 
tentions towards them. The Church party was 
confirmed in their zeal for maintaining the Teſts. ain 
And the Lay-Papiſts ſeemed likewiſe to be ſo well an 
23 with it, that they complained of thoſe am- & 

- bitious Prieſts, and hungry Courtiers, who were 
. . 
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reſolved, rather than lay down. their aſpirings and 1688. 


other projects, to leave them ſtill expoſed to the — 


ſeverities of the laws, though a freedom from theſe 
was now offered to them. But it was not eaſy to 


judge, whether this was ſincerely meant by them. 


or if it was only a popular art, to recommend 
themſelves under ſuch a moderate appearance. 
The Court ſaw the hurt that this letter did them, 
At firſt they hoped to have ſtifled it by calling it 
an impoſture. But when they were driven from 
that, the King began to ſpeak ſeverely and inde- 
cently of the Prince, not only to all about him, 
but even to foreign Miniſters: And reſolved to 


put ſuch marks of his indignation upon him, as 


ſhould let all the world ſee: how deep it was. 


There were ſix Regiments of the King's ſub- Tha King 
jets, three Engliſh and three Scotch, in the ſer- aſked the 


vice of the States. Some of them were old Re- Regi- 


giments, that had continued in their ſervice dur- 


ments of 


f . ; : his ſub- 
ing the two wars in the late King's reign. Others eds in the 


were raiſed ſince the peace in ſeventy three. But States“ 
theſe came not into their ſervice under any capi- ſervice. 


tulation, that had reſerved an authority to the 
King to call for them at his pleaſure. When Ar- 
gyle and Monmouth made their invaſion, the King 
deſired that the States would lend them to him. 
Some of the towns of Holland were ſo jealous of 


the King, and wiſhed Monmouth's ſucceſs ſo 


5 


much, that the Prince found ſome difficulty in 
obtaining the conſent of the States to ſend them 
over. There was no diſtinction made among them 
between Papiſts and Proteſtants, according to a 
maxim of the States with relation to their armies: 


So there were ſeveral Papiſts in thoſe Regiments. 
And the King had ſhewn ſuch particular kindneſs 
to theſe, while they were in England, that at their 
return they formed a faction Which was breeding 

great diſtractions among them. This was very + _ 


uneaſy: to the Prince, be PO to ſee that he 


might have occaſion to make ule of thoſe Welle, 
| 04 5%. 1 
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Which 
was refu- 
ſed, but 
the Offi - 
cers had 
leave to 


£9. 


The H1isTor v of the Reign 
if things ſhould be carried to a rupture between 
the King and him: And yet he did not know how 
he could truſt them, while ſuch Officers were in 
command. He did not ſee neither, how he could 
get rid of them well. But the King helped him 
out of that difficulty: He wrote to the States, 
that he had occaſion for the ſix Regiments of his 
ſubjects that were in their ſervice, and defired tha 
they ſhould be ſent over to him. | 

This demand was made all of the ſudden, with- 
out any previous application to any of the States, 
to diſpoſe them to grant it, or to many of the Of. 
ficers to perſuade them to aſk their Conge to go 
over. The States pretended the Regiments were 
theirs: They had paid levy money for them, and 
had them under no capitulation: So they excuſed 
themſelves, that they could not part with them. 
But they gave orders, that all the Officers that 
ſhould aſk their Conge, ſhould have it. Thirty 
or forty came and aſked, and had their Conge. 
So now the Prince was delivered from ſome trou- 
bleſome men by this management of the King's. 
Upon that, theſe budies were ſo modeled, that 
the Prince knew that he might depend entirely 

on them: And he was no more diſturbed by thoſe 


inſolent Officers, who had for ſome years behaved 


themſelves rather as enemies, than as perſons in 
the States pay, | | 


The difcourſe of a Parliament was often taken | 


up, and as often let fall: And it was not eaſy to 
Judge in what ſuch fluctuating counſels would end. 
Father Petre had gained ſuch” an aſcendant, that 
he was conſidered as the firſt Miniſter of State. 


The Nuntio had moved the King to interpoſe, and 


mediate a reconciliation between the 
Rome and France. 
the Pope would not gratify him in the promotion 


ourt of 
But he anſwered, that ſince 


of Father Petre, he would leave him to free him- 


ſelf of the trouble, into which he had involved 
+ himſelf,” the beſt way he could. And our Court 


reckoned, 


\ 


| who were employed by him, had {till ſome hopes 


were {till feeding them with hopes, and were aſk- 


to amuſe them, and to wear out the buſineſs into 
more length, and to keep themſelves the longer 
e eee ee eee 
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reckoned, that as ſoon as the Pope felt himſelf 1688. 

preſſed, he would fly to the King for protection! 

and grant him every thing that he aſked of him 

in order to obtain it. That Jeſuit gave daily new 

proofs. of a weak and ill governed paſſion, and 

diſcovered all the ill qualities of one, that ſeemed # 

raiſed up to be the common incendiary, and to 'Y 

drive the King and his party to the precipice. | 
Towards the end of April the King thought A new Ce- 

fit to renew the declaration, that he had ſet out ee : 

the former year for liberty of conſcience; with an OE 

addition, declaring that he would adhere firmly 

to it, and that he would put none in any publick 

employments, but ſuch as would concur with him 

in maintaining it. He alſo promiſed, that he 

would hold a Parliament in the November fol- 

lowing. This promiſe of a Parliament ſo long 

beforehand was ſotne what extraordinary. Both 

Father Petre and Pen engaged the King to it, but 

with a different proſpect. Pen, and all the tools 


5 


of carrying a Parliament to agree with the King, 
if too much time was not loſt: Whereas the de- 
laying a Parliament raiſed jealouſies, as if none 
were intended, but that it was only talked of to 
amuſe the Nation till other deſigns were ripe. 
On the other hand, Father Petre and his cabal 
ſaw that the King was kept off from many things 
that they — with the expectation of the 
concurrence of a Parliament: And the fear of 
giving new diſguſts, which might obſtruct that, 
had begot a caution that was very uneaſy to them. 
They thought that much time was already loſt, 
and that they made but a ſmall progreſs. They 
began to apprehend, that the Regulators, who 


ing more time and more money, did. intend only 


1 their 
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1688. their hearts wiſh well to the main deſign, and 
GH— therefore acted but an inſincere part with the King, 
Therefore they reſolved to put that matter to the 
laſt trial, reckoning, that, if the King ſaw it was 
in vain to hope for any thing in a Parliamentary 
way, he might be more eaſily carried to extream 
and violent methods. ö f 

Which the . The King was not ſatisfied with the publiſhing 
Clergy his declaration: But he reſolved to oblige the 
Yered oo Clergy to read it in all their Churches in the time 
read. of divine ſervice. And now it appeared, what 
bad effects were like to follow on that officio 
motion that Sancroft had made, for obliging the 
Clergy to read the declaration that King Charles 
ſet out in the year 1681, after the diſſolution of 
the Oxford Parliament. An order paſt in Coun. 
cil, requiring the Biſhops to ſend copies of the 
declaration to all their Clergy, and to order them 
to read it on two ſeveral Sundays in time of di- 

vine ſervice. 3 1 
This put the Clergy under great difficulties. 
And they were at firſt much divided about it. 
Even many of the beſt and worthieſt of them 
were under ſome diſtraction of thought. They 
had many meetings, and argued the point long 
among themſelves, in and about London. On 
the one hand it was ſaid, that if they refuſed to 
read it, the King would proceed againſt them for 
diſobedience. It did not ſeem reaſonable to run 
ſo great a hazard upon ſuch a point, that was not 
ſtrong ear, v. bear the conſequences, that might 
follow on a breach. Their reading it did not im- 
Port their approving it. But was only a publica 
tion of an act of their King's. So it was propoſed, 
t "ſave the whole by making ſome declaration, 
that cheir reading it was a meer act of obedience, 


and did not import any aſſent and approbation of 


Theirs. Others thought, that the publiſning this 
in fuch manner was only impoſed, on chem, to 
make them odious and contemptible to the whole 

885 * Nation, 
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ng Ml Nation; for reading that which was intended for 1688. 
w, WM their ruin. If they carried their compliance fo Gu 
he ar, that might provoke the Nobility and Gentry oy 
vas WM to carry theirs much further. If they once yielded 
ry the point, that they were bound to read every 
am declaration, with this ſalvo that it did not import 
their approving it, they would be then bound to 
ing WM read every thing that ſhould be ſent to them: 
the The King might make declarations in favour of 
me all the points of Popery, and require them to read 
hat chem: And they could not fee where they muſt 
ous make their ſtops, if they did it not now. So it 
the emed neceflary to fix on this, as a rule, that 
rles Wl they ought to publiſh nothing in time of divine 
of Wl ſervice, but that which they approved of. The 
un- point at preſent was not, whether a toleration was 
the Na lawful or an expedient thing. The declaration 
em vas founded on the claim of a diſpenſing power, 
di- which the King did now afſume, that tended to 
che total ſubverſion of the government, and the 
ies. MW making it arbitrary; whereas by the conſtitution 
it, ¶ it was a legal adminiſtration. Ir alſo allowed ſuch 
em an infinite liberty, with the ſuſpenſion of all penal 
hey N laws, and that without any limitation, that Pa- 
20g i ganiſm itſelf might be now publickly profeſſed. 
On It was viſible, that the deſign in impoſing the 
to W reading of it on them, was only to make them ri- 
for diculons, and to make them contribute to their 
run © own ruin. As for the danger that they might in- 
not I cur,” they ſaw their ruin was reſolved on: And 
ght nothing they could do was like to prevent it, un- 
im- leſs they would baſely ſacrifice their religion to 
ca- © their worldly intereſts. It would be perhaps a 
ed, ¶ year ſooner or later by any other management: It 
on, I was therefore fit, that they ſhould prepare them- 
ce, || ſelves for ſuffering ; and not endeavour to prevent 
of it by doing that, which would draw on them the 
this hatred of their friends, and the ſcorn of their 
to || enemies. | UW 1 
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1688. Theſe reaſons prevailed: And they reſolved not 


— — 
To which 
they 
would 
not give 
obedi- 


ENCE, 


he ſo unanimous, as it proved in conc 


to read the declaration. They ſaw of what im. 
portance it was, that they ſhould be unanimous in 
this. Nothing could be of more fatal conſequence 
than their being divided in their practice. Por, 
if any conſiderable. body of the Clergy, ſuch ag 
could carry the name of the Church of England, 
could have been prevailed on to give obedience, 
and only ſome. number, how valuable ſoever the 
men might be, ſhould refuſe to obey; then the 
Court might ſtill pretend, that they would main- 
tain the Church of England, and ſingle out all 
thoſe who had not given obedience, and fall on 
them, and ſo break the Church within itſelf upon 
this point, and then deſtroy the one half by the 
means of the reſt... The moſt eminent were re- 
ſolved not to obey: And thoſe who might be 
prevailed on to comply would by that means fall 


under ſuch contempt, that they could not have 


the credit or ſtrength to ſupport. the eſtabliſhed 
religion, The Court depended. upon this, that 
the greater part would obey : And ſo they would 
be furniſhed with a point of State, to give a co- 
lour for turning out the diſobedient, who were like 
to be the men that ſtood moſt. in their way, and 
croſſed their deſigns moſt, both with their learn- 
ing and credit. 3 33 

Thoſe few Biſhops that were engaged in the de- 
ſign of betraying the Church, were perſuaded that 
this would be the event of the matter: And they 


poſſeſſed the King with the hope of it ſo. poſitive- 


ly, that he ſeemed to depend upon it. The cor- 


reſpondence over England was managed with that 


ſecrecy, that theſe reſolutions were ſo communi- 
cated to the Clergy in the Country, that they were 


generally engaged to agree in their conduct, be- 


tore. the Court came to apprehend that 2 


they were. 


a 4 
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The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sancroft, re- 1688. 


ved upon this occaſion to act ſuitably to his poſt ww 


nd character. He wrote round his Province, 


nd deſired that ſuch of the Biſhops as were pac 


e 


ble would come up, and conſult together in afixB 


ifabled from taking the journey. He found, 
that eighteen of the Biſhops, and the main body 
of the Clergy, concurred.in the reſolution againſt 
rading the declaration. So he, with ſix of the 
tiſhops that came up to London, reſolved in a 
petition to the King, to lay before him the reaſons 
that determined them not to obey the order of 
Council that had been ſent them : This flowed 
rom no want of reſpect to his Majeſty's autho- 
ity, nor from any unwillingneſs to let favour 
be ſhewed to Diſſenters; in relation to whom they 
were willing to come to fuch a temper, as ſhould 
be thought fit, when that matter ſhould be conſi- 
dered and ſettled in Parliament and Convocation : 
but, this declaration being founded on ſuch a diſ- 
penfing power, as had been often declared illegal 
n Parliament, both in the year 1662, and in the 
year 1672, and in the beginning of his own reign, 


matter of this great concern: And he aſked the petition 
ini f thoſe, wh hei and infirmiti the King. 
pinion of thoſe, whom their age and infirmities 


and was a matter of ſo great conſequence to the 


hole Nation, both in Church and State; they 
could not in prudence, honour, and conſcience, 
make themſelves ſo far parties to it, as the publi- 


cation of it once and again in God's houſe, and in 


the time of divine ſervice, muſt amount to. 


The Archbiſhop was then in an ill State of 


health. - So he ſent over the fix Biſhops with the 
petition to the King, ſigned by himſelf: and the 
reſt, The King was much ſurpriſed with this, be- 


ing flattered and deceived by his ſpies. Cart- 


wright, Biſhop of Cheſter, was poſſeſſed with a 
ſtory that was too eaſily believed by him, and was 
by him carried to the King, who was very 


eigne 


and 
iſhops 
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1688. The ſtory was, that the Biſhops intended by a pe- 
A = tition to the King to let him underſtand, that or. 


ders of this kind uſed to be addreſſed to their 
Chancellors, but not to themſelves; and to pra 
him to continue that method: And that by this 
means they hoped to get out of this difficulty. 
This was very acceptable to the Court, and pro- 
cured the Biſhops a quick admittance. And they 
had proceeded ſo carefully that nothing concerted 
among them had broken out; for they had been 
very ſecret and cautious. The King, when he 


heard their petition, and ſaw his miſtake, ſpoke | 


roughly to them. He ſaid, he was their King, 
and he would be obeyed: And they ſhould be 
made to feel what it was to diſobey him. The fix 
Biſhops were St. Aſaph, Ely, Bath and Wells, 
Peterborough, Chicheſter, and Briſtol. The an- 


ſwer they made the King was in theſe words: 
„The will of God be done.” And they came 


from the Court in a ſort of triumph. Now mat- 
ters were brought to a criſis. The King was en- 
gaged on his part, as the Biſhops were on theirs. 
So all people looked on with great expectations, 
reckoning that upon the iſſue of this buſineſs a 
great deciſion would be made, both of the deſigns 
of the Court, and of the temper of the Nation. 

The King conſulted for: ſome days with all that 
were now employed by him, what he ſhould. do 
upon this emergent; and talked with people of 
all perſuaſions. Lob, an eminent man among 


the Diſſenters, Who Was entirely gained to the 


Court, adviſed the King to ſend the Biſhops to 
the Tower. Father Petre ſeemed now as one 
tranſported with joy: For he thought the King 
-was. engaged to break with the Church of Eng- 
land. And it was reported, that he broke out 
into that indecent expreſſion upon it, that they 
mould be made to eat theit o) dung. The King 
Was long in doubt. Some of the Popiſh Nobility 
preſſed him earneſtly toilet the matter fall: For 


9fi > now 
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dow it appeared, that the body of the Clergy were 1688. 


reſolved not to read the declaration. Thoſe who rw 


did obey, were few and inconſiderable. Only ſe- 
yen obeyed in the city of London, and not above 
wo hundred all England over: And of theſe 


ſome read it the firſt Sunday, but changed their 


minds before the ſecond: Others declared in their 
ſermons, that tho they obeyed the order, they did 
not approve of the declaration: And one, more 


pleaſantly. than gravely, told his people, that tho 
de was obliged to tead,: they were not obliged 


to hear it; and he ſtopt till they all went out, and 


then he read it to the walls: In many places, as 


oon as the miniſter began to read it, all the peo- 
ple roſe, and went out. e 
The King did what he could to encourage thoſe 


chat did obey his order. Parker, Biſhop of Ox- 


ford; died about this time. He wrote a book 
zainſt the Teſts full of petulant ſcurrility, of 
which 1 ſhall only give one inſtance. He had re- 
lected much an the whole Popiſh Plot, and on 
Oates's evidence: And upon that he called the 
Teſt, the Sacrament of the Oateſian villany. He 
treated the Parliament chat enacted the Teſt, with 
a ſcorn that no Popiſh writer had yet ventured 
on: And he ſaid much to excuſe tranſubſtantia- 
tion, and to free the Church of Rome from the 
charge of idolatry. This raiſed ſuch a diſguſt at 
him, even in thoſe that had been formerly but too 


much influenced by him, that, when he could not 
help ſeeing that, he ſunk upon it. I was deſired 


to anſwer his book with the ſeverity that he de- 
ſerved: And I did it with an acrimony of ſtile, 
that nothing but ſuch à time, and ſuch a man, 
could in any ſort excuſe. It was ſaid, the King 
ſent him my papers, hearing that nobody elſe 
durſt put them in his hands, hoping that it would 
raiſe his indignation}; and engage him to anſwer 
them. One Hall, a Conformiſt in London, who 
was looked on as half a Preſbyterian, yet, — 

AT i. E 
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1688. he read the declaration, was made Biſhop of Ox. 

ford. One of che Popiſh Biſhops, was upon the Wl ty t 

King's Mandamus' choſen, by the illegal Fellow; fi tp 

of Magdalen's College, their Preſident. The ſenſe Wl the 

of the Nation, as well as of the Clergy, had ap- 

. peared ſo ſignally on this occaſion, that it was viſible, by t 

that the King had not only the ſeven petitioning Ml into 

Biſhops to deal with, but the body of the whole Ml in n 

Nation, both Clergy and Laity. 

The King The violent advices -of Father Petre, and the the 

—_ Jeſuit party, were ſo fatally ſuited to the King's Ml kne 
S I | | . 

ſhops tobe OWN temper and paſſion, that they prevailed over I lou 

proſecut-' the wiſer counſels: of almoſt all that were adviſed MW ad 

ed for it. with, But the King, before he would bring the dier 

matter to the Council, ſecretly engaged all the An 

Privy Counſellors to concur with him: And, after W look 

a fortnight's conſultation, the Biſhops were cited MW And 

to appear before the Council. The petition was tend 

offered to them; and they were aſked, if they WM have 

. owned it to be their petition. They anſwered, it N joy. 

| | ſeemed they were to be proceeded againſt upon WW Pap 

that account; ſo they hoped the King would not MW cate 

| "preſs them to a confeſſion, and then make uſe of MW ly) 

it againſt them: After they had offered this, they I rity 

owned the petition. They were next charged with MW ſuch 

the publication of it; for it was then printed. But A 

they abſolutely denied that was done by their means. broy 

The Archbiſhop had written the petition all in his bene 

own hand, without employing any perſon to copy i appe 

it out: And tho there was one draught written of MW Coy 

the petition, as it was agreed on, from which he ed ti 

had written out the original which they had al 

ſigned, yet he had kept that ſtill in his own pol 

ſeſſion, and had never ſhewn it to any perſon : S0 

it was not publiſhed by them: That muſt have 

been done by ſome of thoſe to whom the King hac 

| ſhewed it. 7 | | 

They They were in the 28 required to ente 

were ſent into bonds, to appear in the Court of the King f thou 

Tower. bench, and anſwer to an information of miſde ff at ni 

a | | meanorY 
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meanor; They excepted to this; and ſaid, that 1688. 
by their Peerage they were not bound to do it.. 
deen their inſiſting on this, they were ſent to 
the Tower, by a warrant ſigned by the whole 
board, except Father Petre, who was paſt over 
by the King's order. This ſet all the whole City 
into the higheſt fermentation, that was ever known 
In memory of man. The Biſhops were ſent: hy 
water to the Tower: And all along as they paſt, 
the the banks of the river were full of people, who - 
gs kneeled down and aſked their bleſſing, and with 
ver WW loud ſhouts expreſſed their good wiſhes for them, 
ied WM and their concern in their preſervation. The ſol- 
the diers, and other officers in the Tower, did the ſame. 
the An univerſal conſternation appeared in all peoples 
looks, But the King was not moved with all this. 
And, tho* two days after, upon the Queen's pre- 
was Wl tended delivery, the King had a fair occaſion to 
they Wl have. granted à general pardon, to celebrate the 
, it WM joy of that birth, (and ir was given out by thoſe 
pon Papiſts that had always affected to paſs for mode- 
| not Wl rate men, that they had all preſſed this vehement- 
ſe of My) the King was inflexible: He ſaid, his autho- 
they I rity. would become contemptible, if he ſuffered 
ſuch an affront to paſs unpuniſned. | 
Bull A week after their commitment, they were 
cans. WW brought upon a Habeas Corpus to the King's 
n his bench bar, where their Counſel offered to make it 
cop) WW appear to be an illegal commitment: But the 
en oi Court allowed it good in law. They were requir- 
h he ed to enter into bonds for ſmall ſums, to anſwer 
ad al to the information that day fortnight. 1 
The Biſhops were diſcharged of their impriſon- But ſoon 
 : oF ment: And people of all ſorts ran to viſit them 2 * | 
harq us Confeſſors, one company going in as another 8 
g balſf vent out. The Appearance in Weſtminſter-Hall 
| was very ſolemn : About thirty of the Nobility ac- 
entegß companying them. All the ſtreets were full of 
Ling J houtings the reſt of the day, and with bonefires 
mild WNT eee 
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When the day fixed for their trial came, there 


Vas a vaſt concourſe. Weſtminſter-Hall, and al) 


They 
weretried 


* 


the places about, were full of people, who were 


ſtrangely affected with the matter. Even the Ar- 
my, that was then encamped on Hounſlow-Heath, 
ſhewed ſuch a diſpolition to. mutiny, that it gave 
the King no ſmall uneaſineſs. The trial came on, 
which was chiefly managed againſt the Biſhops by 
Sir, William Williams, He had been Speaker in 


two ſucceſſive Parliaments, and was a zealous pro. 


moter of the Excluſion: And he had continued 


many years a bold pleader in all cauſes againſt the 
Court: But he was a corrupt and vicious man, 
who had no principles, but followed his own in- 
tereſts. Sawyer the Attorney General, who had 


for many years ſerved the ends of the Court in a 


moſt abject and obſequious manner, would not ſup- 
ort the diſpenſing power: So he was turned out, 
Powis being advanced to be Attorney General: 


And Williams was made Solicitor General. Powis 


ated his part in this trial as fairly as his poſt could 


admit of. But Williams took very indecent liber- 


hands were truly theirs, an 


ties. And he had great advantages over Sawyer and 
Finch, who were among the Biſhops Counſel, by 
reflecting on the precedents and proceedings dur- 
ing their being the Ing. Counts. The King's 
Counſcl could not have full Aan. that the Biſhops 

t were. forced to have 
recourſe to the confeſſion they. had made at the 
Council board ; which was thought very diſhonour- 
able, ſince they had made that confeſſion in confi- 
dence, truſting to the King's honour, tho' it did 


not appear that any promiſe was made, that no ad- 


vantage ſhould be taken of that confeſſion. No 
proof was brought of their publiſhing it, which 


was the main point. The preſenting it to the King, 


and afterwards their owning it to be their petition, 
When it was 8 to them at the Council board, was 


all that the King's Counſel could offer for proof of 


this; which was an apparent ſtrain, in which 5 
. | tthoſe 
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e thoſe Judges, that were the ſureſt to the Court, 1688. | 
ll did not ſeem to be ſatisfied. It was much urged www 
re againſt them, that this petition was a libel, .tend- . J 
F- ing to the defaming the King's government. | 
b But to this it was anſwered, that they having re- : 
'c ceived an order, to which they found they could [ 
n, not give obedience, thought it was incumbent on Y 
dy them, as Biſhops and as ſubjects, to lay before the | 
in King their reaſons for it: All ſubjects had a right | 
0. do petition the King: They as Peers were of his 
ed great Council, and ſo had yet a better claim to that: 
he And that more particularly in matters of religion; 
in, for the act of uniformity in Queen Elizabeth's _ | 
in- time had required them under a curſe to look care- ; 
40 fully after thoſe matters: The diſpenſing power 
| 2 had been often brought into debate in Parliament, N 
Pr and was always. voted to be againſt law: And | 


ut, the late King had yielded the point by recall- 
ing his declaration: So they thought, they had a 
right to repreſent theſe things to the King. And 


P 15+ ae 8 


uld occeſion was often taken to reflect on the diſpenſing 

er: power. To this the King's Counſel replied, that | 
and the votes of one or both. Houſes were not laws, n 
fa till they were enacted by. King and Parliament: a 


x And the late King's paſſing once from a point of 
"8 WW his prerogative did not give it up, but only waved _ 1 
it for that time: They urged much the ſacredneſs 
of che King's authority; that a paper might be | 
the true in fact, and yet be a libel]; that in Parliament 


on the two Houſes had a right to petition, but it was 
oli ſedition to do it in a point of government out of 
did Parliament. W . RR 
= The trial did laſt long, above ten hours. The 


crouds continued in expectation all the while, and 
hich expreſſed ſo great a concern for the Biſhops, that 
the witneſſes who were brought againſt them were 
not only treated with much ſcorn, and loud laugh- 
roll upon every occaſion, but ſeemed to be in ſuch 
o! danger, that they eſcaped narrowly, going away 


thoſe * TER”  h h and 
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1688. and Halloway, delivered their opinion, that there 
as no ſeditious matter in the petition, and that it 
| was no libel. Wright was now brought into this 
Court and made Chief Juſtice; and Herbert was 
made Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas : Her- 
bert was with the Court in the main of the King's | 
diſpenſing power, but was againſt them in moſt 
particulars: So he could not ſerve their ends in 
this Court. © Wright was the properer tool. He 
in his charge called the petition 'a libel : But he did 
not think the publication was proved. 
And ae- The Jury was fairly returned. When they were 
quired. ſhut up, they were ſoon agreed upon their verdict, 
to acquit the Biſhops. Bur it was thought to be 
both the more ſolemn, and the ſafer way, to conti- 
nue ſhut up till the morning. The King ſtill flat- 
tered himſelf with the hope that the Biſhops would 
be brought in guilty. He went that morning to 
the camp: For the ill humour the Army was in, 
the day before, made him think it neceſſary to go 
and keep them in awe and order, by his own pre- 
„ 1 | 

To the The Court fat again next day. And then the in 
8 Jury came in with their verdict. Upon which there bn 
Town and were ſuch ſnhoutings, ſo long continued, and as it obe 
- Naticn. were echoed into the City, that all people were I he 
" ſtruck with it. Every man ſeemed tranſported with ſcie 
Joy. Bonefires were made all about the ſtreets. WF Wh: 
And the news going over the Nation, produced pri 
the like rejoycings and bonefires all England over. You 
The King's preſence kept the Army in ſome order. tha 
But he was no ſooner gone out of the camp, than ſtof 
he was followed with an univerſal ſhouting, as if it Cor 
had been a victory obtained. And ſo firally was I fill 
the King puſhed on to his ruin, that he ſeemed not 
to be by all this, enough convinced of the folly of | Was 
thoſe violent Counſels. He intended ſtill to purſue | thei 
them. It was therefore reſolved on, to bring this | The 
matter of the contempt of the order of Council, in Thi 
not reading the declaration, before the en law 
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of King James II. - 
Commiſſioners. They did not think fit to cite the 1689. 
Archbiſhop and Biſhops before them: For they WWW 
did not doubt they would plead to their juriſdicti- 
vn, and refuſe to acknowledge their authority; 
Which they hoped their Chancellors, and the infe- 
nor Clergy, would not venture on. 
| Citations were ſent out requiring the Chancel- The Clet: 
lors; and Archdeacons to ſend in the liſts of all the gy was 
Clergy, both of ſuch as had obeyed, and of thoſe ach wo 
who had not obeyed the order of Council. Some — d 
of theſe were now ſo much animated, with the 
ſenſe that che Nation had expreſſed of the Biſhops 
impriſonment and trial, that they declared they 
would nbt obey this order: And others excuſed 
themſelves in ſofter terms, When, the day came 
to which they were Cited, the Biſhop of Rocheſter; 
tho he himſelf had obeyed the order; and had hi- 
therto gone along, ſitting with the other Com- 
miſſioners, but had always voted on the milder 
ſide; yet now, when he ſaw matters-wete running 
ſo faſt to the ruin of the Church, he not only would 
fit no longer with them, but wrote a letter to them; 
he in which he ſaid; it was impoſſible: for him to go 
re on with them any longer, for tho' he himfelf had 
ir MW obeyed the order of Council; which he proteſted 
re he did; becauſe he thought he was bound in con- 
ith WM ſcience to do it, yet he did not doubt but thit thoſe 
ts, MW Who had not obeyed it; had gone upon the ſame 
<d principle of following their conſcience, and he 
er. would much rather chooſe to ſuffer with them; 
er. than to concur in making them ſuffer: This 
nan ſtopped proceedings for that day; and put the 
" it Court to a ſtand; So they adjourned themſelves 
vas till December: And they never ſat any more. 
no: | This was the progreſs of chat tranſaction, which The Ff. 
of vas conſidered all Europe over as the trial; whes {ef this 
ſue ther the King or the Church were like to prevail. wg 
this The deciſion was as favourable as was poſſible. | 
„ in The King did aſſume to himſelf a power to make 
tical I laws void; and to qualify men for. employments, 
om-l © : Hh 2 ___ Fhont 
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5 4 2688. whom the law had put under ſuch incapacitics, 
that all they did was null and void. The Sheriffs 


and Mayors .of towns were. no legal Officers : 
| Judges, one of them being a profeſſed Papiſt, Ali- 


bon, ) who took not the Teſt, were no Judges: So | 


that the government, and the legal adminiſtration 


ol it, was broken. A Parliament returned by ſuch 
men was no legal Parliament. All this was done 
by virtue of the diſpenſing power, which changed 
the whole frame of our government, and ſubjected 
all the laws to the King's pleaſure: For, upon the 


ſame pretence of that power, other declarations 

might have come out, voiding any other laws that 
the Court found ſtood in their way; ſince we had 
ſcarce any law that was fortified with fuch clauſes, 
to force the execution of it, as thoſe that were laid 
Aſide had in them. And when the King pretended, 
that this was ſuch a ſacred point of government, 
that a petition, offered in the modeſteſt terms, and 
in the humbleſt manner. poſſible, calling it in 


queſtion, was made ſo great a crime, and carried 
10 far againſt men of ſuch eminence; this L con- 
feſs ſatisfied. me, that here was a total deſtruction 
of our conſtitution, avowedly began, and violently 
Proſecuted. Here was not jealouſies nor fears: 

The thing was open and avowed. This was not 
a ſingle act of illegal violence, but a declared de- 
ſign againſt the whole of our conſtitution. It was 


not only the judgment of a Court of law: The 


King had now by two publick acts of ſtate, re- 
newed in two ſucceſſive years, openly. publiſhed 
his deſign. This appeared ſuch a total ſubverſion, 
that, according to the principles, that ſome of the 
higheſt aſſertors- of . ſubmiſſion and / obedience, 
Barklay and Grotius, had laid down, it was now 


awful for, the Nation to look to itſelf, and ſee to 
its Own preſervation. And, as ſoon as any man 


Was convinced that this was lawful, there remained 
nothing but to look to the Prince of Orange, who 
was the, only perſon that either could ſave them, 


„ > wv" 5 * * „ | or 
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to the Nation would become thereby entirely de- 


plain himſelf what he intended to do. : 
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or had a right to it: Since by all che laws in the 1688. 
world, even private as well as publick, he that ha 
in him the reverſion of any eſtate, has a right to 
hinder the poſſeſſor, if he goes about to deftroy” 
that, Which ! is to come to him after the ne 80 
death. | | 

7 7 all this diſorder that England was falling Ruſſel 
into, Admiral Ruſſel came to the Hague. He had f, = 
a good pretence for coming over to Holland, for | rige 
he had a ſiſter then living in it. He was deſired 
by many of great power and ien in England to 
ſpeak very freely to the Prince, and to know poſi - 
tively of him what might be expected from him, 
All people were now in a gaze: Thoſe who had 
little or no religion had no mind to turn Papiſts, 
if they could ſee any probable way of reſiſting the 
fury with which the Court was now driving: But 
men of fortune, if they ſaw no viſible "Pare 
would be governed by their preſent intereſt : Fhey 
were at preſent united: But, if a breaking ſhould 
once happen, and ſome men of figure ſhould be 
prevailed on to change, that might go far; eſpe- 
cially in a corrupt and diffolute Army, that was 
as It were let looſe to commit crimes and violences 
every where, in which they were rather 3 | 
than puniſhed; for it ſeemed to be ſet up as a 
maxim, that the Army by rendring it ſelf 22 


voted to the Court: But after all, tho? ſoldiers 
were bad Engliſhmen and worſe Chriſtians, yet the 
Court found them too good Proteſtants to truſt 
much to them. So/Ruſſel put the Prince to ex- 


The Prince anſwered, that, if he was invited b The 
ſome men of the beſt jütereft and the moſt valued Prince's 
in the Nation, who ſhould both: i in their own name, anſwer, 
and in the name of others who truſted them, in- 
vite him to come and reſcue the Nation and the 
Religion, he believed he could be ready by the end 
af September to come over. The main confidence 
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18688, we had was in the Electoral Prince of Branden: 


burg; for the old Eleftor was then dying. And 
I'told Ruſſel at parting, that, unleſs he died, there 

would be great difficulties, not eaſily maſtered, in 

the deſign of the Prince's expedition to England. 

The Elec- He was then ill of a dropſy, which, coming af- 
mats ter a gout of a long continuance, ſeemed tp threaten 
burg's A ſpeedy end of his life. I had the honour to ſee 
death, him at Cleye; and was admitted to two long au- 
dJiences, in which he was pleaſed to ſpeak to me 
with great freedom, He was a Prince of great 
courage. He both underſtood. military matters 
well, and loved them much. He had a very per- 
fect view of the ſtate Europe had been in for fifty 
years, in which he had born a great ſhare jn all 
affairs, having directed his own counſels him- 
ſelf. He had a wonderful memory, even in the 
ſmalleſt matters; for every thing paſt under his eye. 
He had a quick apprehenſion, and a cholerick 
temper.. The heat of his ſpirits was apt to kindle 


too quick, till his jntereſt cooled him: And that 


fetched him back, which brought him under the 
enſure: of changing ſides too ſoon and too often. 
He was a very zealous man in all the concerns o 
eligion. His own life was regular and free of al! 
blemiſhes. - He tried all that was poſſible to bring 
the Lutherans and: Calviniſts to ſome terms of re- 
conciliation. . He complained much of the rigidity 
- of the Lutherans, more particularly of thoſe in 
| Profta : Nor was he well pleaſed with the ſtiffneſs 


Synod of Dort, as that which had ſet all on fire, 
and, made matters, almoſt _ paſt reconciling. He 
thought,  all-. poſitive deciſions in thoſe matters 
.... opght to be laid aſide by both parties, without 
Phich nothing could bring them to a better temper. 
He hag a very ſplendid Court; And to main- 
tain that, and his great armies, his ſubjects were 
preſſed hard by many uneaſy taxes. He ſeemed 

ot to have a juſt ſenſe of the miſeries of his people, 

" Miniſters had great power over him in all leſſer 


of the Calviniſts And he inveighed 3 50 the 


1 | 
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matters, while he directed the greater: And he 


ſuffered them to enrich themſelves exceſſively. | 
In the end of his life the Electoreſs had gained 
great Credit, and governed his counſels too much, 


He had ſet it up tor a maxim, that the Electoral 
families in Germany had weakned themſelves fo. 


much, that they would not be able to maintain the 


liberty of the Empire againſt the Auſtrian Family, 


which was now riſing by their victories in Hun- 
gary: The Houſes of Saxe, and the Palatine, and 
of Brunſwick, and Heſſe, had done this ſo much, 
by the diſmembring ſome of their dominions to 
their younger children, that they were mouldring 
to nothing : He theretore reſolved to keep all his 


dominions entire in one hand: This would make 


his Family the balance to the Houſe of Auſtria, 


on whom the reſt of the Empire muſt depend: 
And he ſuffered his Electoreſs to provide for her 


children, and to enrich herſelf by all the ways ſhe 
could think on, ſince he would not give them any 
ſhare of his dominions. This ſbe did not fail to do. 
And the Elector, having juſt cauſe of complaint 
for being abandoned by che Allies in the peace of 
Nimeguen, and fo forced to reſtore What he had 


got from the Swedes, the French upon that gave 


him a great penſion, and made the Electoreſs ſuch 


' preſents, that he was prevailed on to enter into 


their intereſts : And in this he made ſome ill ſteps 


in the decline of his life, But nothing could ſoften 


him with relation to that Court, after they broke 
the edict of Nantes, and began the perſecution of 
the Proteſtants, He took great care of all the Re- 
fugees. He ſer men on the frontier of France to 
receive and defray them; and gave them. all the 
marks of Chriſtian compaſſion, and of a bounty 
becoming ſo * a Prince. But his age and in- 


firmities, he 


Electoral and Eleckoreſs, had ſo disjointed his 


Court, that little was to be expected from him. 
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ing erippled with the gout, and 
the ill underſtanding that was between the Prince 
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1688. Death came upon him quicker than was looked 
for. He received the intimations of it with the 
©, firmneſs that became both a Chriſtian and à Hero. 
He gave his laſt advices to his ſon, and to his Mi- 
niſters, with a greatneſs and a tenderneſs that both 
ſurpriſed and melted them all; And above all other 
things he recommended to them the concerns of 
the Proteſtant Religion, then in ſuch an univerſal 
danger. His ſon had not his genius. He had not 
a ſtrength of body nor a force of mind capable of 
great matters. But he was filled with Zeal for the 
Neformed Religion: And he was at that time fo 
entirely poſſeſſed with a confidence in the Prince of 
Orange, and with a high eſteem of him, as he was 
his couſin german, that we had a much better 
proſpect of all our affairs, by his ſucceeding his 
father. And this was encreaſed by the great credit 
that Dankelman, who had been his Governor, 


continued to have with him: For he had true no- 


tions of the affairs of Europe, and was a zealous 
Proteſtant, and was like to prove a very good Mi- 
nifter, tho* he was too abſolute in his favour, and 


at the Hague were looking with great concern on 
the affairs of Europe; theſe being, in many reſ- 
Pects, and in many different places, brought to a 
very critical ſtate. ps Es HY 
The 1 muſt now look back to England, where the 
Queen Queen's Ty was the ſubje& of all men's diſ- 
gave out Courſe. And ſince ſo much depends on this, I 
. will give as full and as diſtinct an account of all 
child. that related to that matter, as I could gather up 


either at that time or afterwards. The Queen had 


been for fix or ſeven years in fuch an ill ſtate of 


health, that every winter brought her very near 


death. Thoſe about her ſeemed well aſſured that 
ſhe, who had buried all her children, ſoon after 


they were born, and had now for ſeveral years 


ceaſed bearing, would have no more children. Her 


own Priefts apprehended it, and ſeemed to wifh for 


her 


* 


was too much ſer on raiſing his own family. All 
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her death. She had great and frequent diſtempers, 1688. 
that returned often, which put all people out r 
their hopes or fears of her having any children. 
Her ſpirits were now much on the fret. She was 
eager in the proſecution of all the King's deſigns. 
It was believed, that ſhe had a main hand in 
driving him to them all. And he, perhaps to 
make her gentler to him in his vagrant amours, ? 
was more eaſy to her in every thing elſe. The La- 7 
dy Dorcheſter was come back from Ireland: And 9 
the King went oft to her. But it was viſible, ſhe | 
was not like to gain that credit in affairs, to which 
ſhe had aſpired: And therefore this was leſs con- 
ſidered. OS; 320 REES TEL 1 7 

She had another mortification, when Fitz- James 
the King's ſon was made Duke of Berwick. He 
was a ſoft and harmleſs young man, and was much 
beloved by the King: But the Queen's diſlike kept 
him from making any great figure. He made two 
. ons in Hungary, that were little to his ho- 
nour : For, as his Governor diverted the allowance 
that was given for keeping a table, and ſent him 


always to eat at other tables, ſo, tho' in the fiege 
of Buda there were many occaſions ? him to 
have diſtinguiſhed himſelf, yet he had appeared in 
none of them. There was more care taken of his 
perſon, than became his age and condition. Yer 
his Governor's brother was a Jeſuit, and in the ſe- 
cret: So every thing was ventured on by him, ank 
all was forgiven him. e ee 
In September, che former year, the Queen went 
to the Bath, where, as was already told, the King 
came and ſaw her, and ſtaid a few days with her. 
She after that purſued a füll conrſe of bathing : 
And, having reſolved to return in the end of Sep- 
tember, an accident took her to which the ſex is 
r ſubject: And that made her ſtay there a week lon- 
$ 


'S Tr. She came to Windfor on the fixth of Octo- ! 
r der. It was faid, that, at the very time of her | 
Ir coming to the King, her mother, the Ducheſs of | 
I | . | 


Modena, 
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1688. Modena, made a vow to the Lady Loretto, that 

ber daughter might by her means have a ſon. And 
it went current, that the Queen believed herſelf to 
be with child in that very inſtant, in which her 
mother made her vow: of which, ſome travellers 
have aſſured me, there was a ſolemn record made 
at Loretto. A conception ſaid to be thus begun 
looked ſuſpicious. It was now fixed to the fixth 
of October: So the nine months were to run to 
the ſixth of July. She was in the progreſs of her big 
belly let blood ſeveral times: And the moſt aſtriu- 
gent things that could be propoſed were uſed. 

It was ſoon obſerved, that all things about her 
perſon were managed with a myſterious ſecrecy, 
into which none were admitted but a few Papilts. | 

She was not drefſed nor undreſſed with the uſual 
ceremony. Prince George told me, that the 
Princeſs went as far in deliring. to be ſatisfied by 
feeling the motion, after ſhe {aid ſhe was quick, 
as ſhe. could go without breaking with her: And 
ſhe. had ſometimes ſtaid by her even indecently 
long in mornings, to ſee her riſe, and to give her 
her ſhift: But ſhe never did either. She never 
offered any ſatisfaction in that matter by letter to 
kr Princeſs of Orange, nor to any of the Ladies 
of quality, in whoſe. word the world would have . 

vielces. The thing upon this began to be ſuſ- 
And ſome libels were writ, treating the 
whole as an impoſture. The uſe the Queen made 

of this was, to ſay, that ſince ſhe ſaw ſome were 
ſuſpecting her as capable of ſo black a contrivance, 
ſhe ſcorned to ſatisfy thoſe who could entertain 
ſuch thoughts of her. How juſt ſoever this might 
be with relation to. the libellers, yet certainly, if 

| the was truly with child, ſhe — f it to the Kin 
and herſelf, to the King's daughters, but moſt 
all to the infant ſhe carried in her belly, to give 
ſuch reaſonable ſatisfaction, as might put an end 
10 e This was in her Oe! to "IT ö 
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day: And her not doing it gave juſt grounds of 1 
ſuſpicion. „ | 3 | 
Things went thus on till Monday in Eaſter week. 
On that day the King went to Rocheſter, to ſee 
ſome of the naval preparations ; but was ſoon ſent 
tor by the Queen, who apprehended ſhe was in 
danger of miſcarrying. Dr. Scarborough was 
come to Knights - bridge to ſee Biſhop Ward, my 
predeceſſor, who had been his antient friend, and 
was then his patient: But the Queen's coach was 
ſent to call him in all haſte, fince ſhe was near 
miſcarrying. Dr. Windebank, who knew nothing 
of this matter, ſtaid long that morning upon an 
appointment for Dr. Wallgrave, another of the 
Queen's phyſicians, who the next time he ſaw him 
_ excuſed himſelf, for the Queen, he ſaid, was then 
under the moſt apparent ſigns of  miſcarrying. Of 
this the Doctor made oath: And it is yet extant. 
On the ſame day the Counteſs of Clarendon, be- 
ing to go out of town for a few days, came to ſee 
the Queen before ſhe went, knowing nothing of 
what had happen'd to her. And ſhe, being a La- 
dy of the Bcd-chamber to Queen Dowager, did, 
according to the rule of the Court, go into the 
8 Bed- chamber without aſking admittance. 
She faw. the Queen a bed, bemoaning herſelf in a 
moſt doleful manner, ſaying often, Undone, Un- 
done: And one that belonged to her carried ſame- 
what out of the bed, which ſhe believed was linen 
taken from the Queen. She was upon this in ſome 
confuſion : And the Counteſs pf Powis coming in, 
went to her, and ſaid with ſqme ſharpneſs, what 
do you here? And carried her to the door. Be- 
fore ſhe had got out of the Court, onę of the Bed- 
chamber women follawed her, and charged her 
not to ſpeak of any thing ſhe had ſeen that day. 
This matter, whatever was in it, was huſhed up: 
And the Queen held on her courſe, . On 
The Princeſs had miſcarried in the ſpring. So, 
8s ſoon as ſhe had recoyered her ſtrength, the King 
8 WES 
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1688... preſſed her to go to the Bath, ſince that had fo 


XL good an effect on the Queen. Some of her phyſi- 


cians, and all her other friends, were againſt her 
going. Lower, one of her phyficians told me, he 
Was againſt it: He thought, ſhe was not ſtrong 
efiongh for the Bath, tho” the King preſſed it with 
an unuſual vehemence, Millington, another phy- 


ſician; told the Earl of Shrewſbury, from whom 


J had it, chat he was preſſed to go to the Princeſs, 
atid ad viſe her to go to the Bath. The perſon that 


ſpoke to him told him, the King was much ſet on 
it, and that he expected it of him, that he would 
perſuade her to it. Millington anſwered, he would 


not adviſe a patient according to direction, bur ac- 
cording to his own reaſon: So he would not go. 
Scarborough and Witherly took it upon them to 
adviſe it: So ſhe went thither in the end of May. 
„ A s foorr as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the Queen 
reckoning did all of the fudden change ber reckoning,” and 
changed. began it from the King's being with her at Bath. 
| This came om ſo quick, that, tho“ the Queen had 
ſet the-fourteenth of June for her going to Wind- 
where the intended to lie in, and all the pre- 
Parations for the birth and for the child were or- 


dered'to be made ready by the end of June, yet 


fiow a refolutioti'was täken for the Qucen's lying 
im at St. Jatnes's'; and directions were given to 
Have all things acki ready, The Bath water 
either did not agree with the Princeſs: Or the ad- 


Fiees of het friends were ſo prefſing, who thought 


her abſence from the Court at that time of ſuch 
eonſequetice; chat in compliance with them ſhe gave 

it out, it did not, and that therefore ſhe Jean re- 
way oo wo Taro 
The day after the Court 'had this notice, the 
Wen his ne would go to St. James's, and look 
| * forthe good hour, She was often told, that it was 
5 impoſſible upon ſo ſhort a warning to have things 
ready. Hut The was ſo poſitive, that ſhe faid, ſhe 

Would lie there tlrat night, tho“ ſhe ſhould * 
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the boards. And at night, tho* the ſhorter and 1688. 
quicker way was to go from Whitehall to St. 
James's thro* the Park, and ſhe always went that 
way, yet now, by a ſort of affectation, ſhe would 
be carried thither by Charing-Croſs thro? the Pall- 
Mall. And it was given out by all her train, that 

ſhe was going to be delivered. Some ſaid, it would 

be next morning: And the Priefts ſaid very con- 
fidently, that it would be a boy. 

The next morning, about nine a clock, ſhe ſent Tbe 
word to the King, that ſhe was in labour. The Queen 
Queen Dowager was next ſent to. But no Ladies 4 gan 
were ſent for: So that no women were in the room 
but two dreſſers and one undreſſer, and the mid- - 

wife. The Earl of Arran ſent notice to the Coun- 

teſs of Sunderland: So ſhe came. The Lady Bel- 
laſis came alſo in time. The Proteſtant Ladies 
that belonged to the Court, were all gone to Church 
before the news was let go abroad: For it hap- 
pen'd· on Trinity Sunday, it being that year on the 

tenth of June. The King brought over with him 

from e a great many Peers and Privy 
Counſellors. And of theſe eighteen were let into 

the Bed - chamber: But they, ſtood at the furtheſt 

end of the room. The Ladies ſtood within the 
alcove. The curtains of the bed were drawn cloſe, 

and none came within them, but the midwife, and 
an under dreſſer. The Queen lay all che while 
a bed: And, in order to the warming one ſide of 

it, a warming - pan was brought. But it was not 
opened, that it might be ſeen that there was fire 
and nothing elſe in it: So here was matter for ſuſ- 
picion, with which all people were filled. 

A little before ten, the Queen cried out as in a And de- 
ſtrong pain, and immediately after the midwife !ivered of 
ſaid aloud, ſhe was happily brought to bed. When * ſon. 
the Lords all cried: out of what, the midwife an- 
ſyered, the Queen muſt not be ſurpriſed: Only 
the gave a ſign to the Counteſs of Sunderland, Who 
upon that touched her forehead, by which, it hang 
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| 1688. the ſign before agreed on, the King ſaid he knew it | 


rw was a boy. No cries were heard from the child : 

Nor was it ſhewn to thoſe in the room. It was 

pretended, more air was neceſſary. The undet 

greſſer went out with the child; or ſomewhat elſe; 

in her arms to a dreſſing room, to which there was 

| a door near the Queen's bed: But there was ano- 
| ther entry to it from other apartments. 

Great The King continued with-the Lords in the Bed- 

rounds of chamber for ſome minutes, which was either a ſign 

31 of much phlegm upon ſuch an occaſion ; for it was 

appeared. 

not known whether the child was alive or dead 

Or it looked like the giving time for ſome ma- 

nagement. After a little while they went all into 


the dreſſing room: And then the news was pub 


liſhed. In the mean while, no body was called to 
lay their hands on the Queen's belly; in order to 
* a full ſatisfaction. When the Princeſs came to 
town three days aſter, ſne had as little ſatisfaction 
given her. Chamberlain, the man midwife, who 
was always ordered to attend her labour before, 


and who brought the plaiſters for putting back the 


milk, wondered that he had not been ſent to. He 
went according to cuſtom with the plaiſters : But 
he was told they had no occaſion for him: He 
fancied, that ſome other perſon was put in his 


place: But he could not find that any had it. All 


that concerned the milk, or the Queen's purga- 
tions, was managed ſtfll in the dark. This made 
all people inclined more and more to believe, there 


was a baſe impoſture now put on the Nation. 


That ſtill increaſed. That night one Hemings, a 
very worthy man,/an Apothecary by his trade, 
who lived in St. Martin's Lane; the very next door 
to a family of an eminent Papiſt: (Brown, bro- 
ther to the Viſcount Montacute, lived there:) The 
wall between his parlour and theirs being ſo thin, 
that he could eaſily hear any thing that was faid 
with a louder voice, he (Hemings) was reading in 


= an late at _ when he heard one cm- 
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ing into the neighbouring parlour, and ſay with a 1688. 
doleful voice, the Prince of Wales is dead: Upon 
which a great many that lived in the houſe came 
down ſtairs very quick: Upon this canfuſion he 
could not hear any thing more; but it was plain, 
they were in a great conſternation. He went with 
the news next morning to the Biſhops in the Tow- 
er. The Counteſs of Clarendon came thither ſoon 
after, and told them, ſhe had been at the young 
Prince's door, but was denied . acceſs : She was 
amazed at it; and aſked, if they knew her: They 

- Taid, they did; but that the Queen had ordered, 
that no perſon whatſoever ſhould be ſuffered to 
come in to him. This gave credit to Heming's 
ſtory, and looked as if all was ordered to be kept 
ſhut up cloſe, till another child was found. One, 
that ſaw the child two days after, ſaid to me, that 
he looked ſtrong, and not like a child ſo newly 
born. Windebank met Walgrave the day after 

this birth, and remembred him of what he had 
told him eight weeks before. He acknowledged 
what he had ſaid, but added, that God wrought 
miracles: To which no reply could, or durſt be 
made by the other: It needed none. So healthy 
a child being ſo little like any of thoſe the Queen 
had born, it was given out, that he had fits, and 
could not live. But thoſe who ſaw him every day 
obſerved no ſuch thing. On the contrary the child 

Was in a very proſperous ſtate. None of thoſe fits 
ever happen'd, when the Princeſs was at Court; 
for ſhe could not be denied admittance, tho' all 
others were. So this was believed to be given out 

to make the matter more credible. It is true, ſome 
weeks after that, the Court being gone to Wind- 

ſor, and the child ſent to Richmond, he fell into 
ſuch fits, that four phyſicians were ſent for. They TN 
all looked on him as a dying child. The King lie Kd, 
and Queen were ſent for. The Phyſicians went to died, and 
A inner prepared for them; and were often won- another | 

King that they were not called for. They took it ban 

| or 
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1688. for granted, that the child was dead. But, when 
ey went in after dinner to look on him, they ſaw 


n 
a ſound healthy child, that ſeemed to have had no 9 
ort of illneſs on him. It was ſaid, that the child te 
was ſtrangely revived of a ſudden. Some of the te 
Phyſicians told Lloyd, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, that P 
it Was not poſſible for them to think it was the U 
ſame child. They looked on one another, but d 
durſt not ſpeak what they thought. "Fg {i 
Thus I have related ſuch particulars as I could fi 
er of this birth: To which ſome more ſhall - p 
e added, when I give an account of the proof C 
that the King brought afterwards to put this mat- W 
ter out of doubt; but by which it became indeed c 
more doubtful than ever. I took moſt of theſe if 
from the informations that were ſent over to the 1 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange, as I had many from W 
the vouchers themſelves. I do not mix with theſe ir 
the various reports that were, both then and after- 0 
wards, ſpread of this matter, of which Biſhop Lloyd n 
has a great collection, moſt of them well atteſted. E 
| What truth ſoever may be in theſe, this is certain, e. 
© «that the method in which this matter was conduct- v 
1 ied from. firſt to laſt was very unaccountable. If & 
aan impoſture had been intended, it could not have tl 
been otherwiſe managed. The pretended excuſe MW © 
that the Queen made, that ſhe owed nd ſatisfaction | 
to thoſe who could ſuſpect her capable of ſuch baſe p 
forgery, was the only excuſe that ſhe could have fl 
made, if it had been really what it was commonly FI 
ſaid to be. She ſeemed to be ſoon recovered, and h 
was ſo little altered by her labour, either in her fi 
looks or voice, that this helped not a little to en- f. 


- Creaſe jealouſies. The rejoycings over England 
upon this birth was very cold and forced. Bon- 
tires were made in ſome; places, and a ſet of con- 
gratulatory addreſſes went round the Nation. None 

Aauurſt oppoſe them. But all was formal, and only 
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The Prince and Princeſs of Orange received the 1688. 
news of this birth very decently. The firſt letters www 
gave not thoſe grounds of ſuſpicion that were ſent The 


to them afterwards. So they ſent over Zuyleſtein : 


to congratulate : And the Princeſs ordered the 
Prince of Wales to be prayed for in her Chapel. 


ince and 
rinceſe of 
Orange 
ſent to 
Upon this occaſion, it may not be improper to ſet <ongratu- 


down, what the Princeſs ſaid to myſelf on this lte 


ſubject two years before. I had aſked her, in the 


freedom of much diſcourſe, if ſhe knew the tem- 


per of her own mind, and how ſhe could bear the 
Queen's having a ſon. She ſaid, ſhe was ſure it 
would give her no concern at all on her own ac- 


count: God knew beſt what was fit for her: And, 


if it was not to ſerve the great ends of providence, 
ſhe was ſure that, as to herſelf, ſhe would rather 
wiſh to live and die in the condition ſhe was then 


in. The advertiſements formerly mentioned came 


over from ſo many hands, that it was impoſſible 


not to be ſhaken by them. It was alſo taken ill in 


England, that the Princeſs ſhould have begun ſo 
(ow to pray for the pretended Prince : Upon 
which the naming him diſcontinued. Bur this was 


fo highly reſented by the Court of England, that 


the Prince, fearing it might precipitate a rupture, 


ordered him to be again named in the prayers. 


The Prifice ſer himſelf with great application to The 


prepare for the intended expedition: For Zuyle- Prince de- 
ſtein brought him ſuch poſitive advices, and ſuch Ens an 
expedi- 


tion to 


an aſſurance of the invitation he had deſired, that 


he was fully fixed in his purpoſe. It was adviſed England. 


from England, that the Prince could never hope 
for a more favourable conjuncture, nor for better 

ounds to break on, than he had at that time. 
The whole Nation was in a high fermentation. 
The proceedings againſt the Biſhops, and thoſe 
that were ſtill kept on foot againſt the Clergy, 


reſolved on, and that on the firſt occaſion it would 


be executed, and that my Religion would be al- 
EEE 
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made all people think the ruin of the Church was 
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1688. tered. The pretended birth made them reckon 
* that Popery and Slavery would be entailed on the 
bas 4 Nation. And, if this heat went off, people would 
0 lap loſe heart, It was alſo viſible, that the Army con- 
tinued well affected. They poke openly againſt | 
Popery: 1 hey drank the moſt reproachful healths ty 
againſt them that could be invented, and treated T 
the few Papiſts that were among them with ſcorn 
and averſion. The King ſaw this ſo viſibly, that 
* he broke up the camp, and ſent them to their quar- 
ters; And it was believed, that he would bring 
them no more together, till they were modelled 
more to his mind. The ſeamen ſhewed the ſame 
inclinations. The Dutch had ſet out a fleet of 
twenty four men of war, on pretence to ſecure their 
trade: Fo the King reſolved to ſet out as ſtrong a 
fleet. Strickland, who was a Papiſt, had the com- 
"mand. He brought ſome Prieſts aboard with him, 
© who faid Maſs, or at leaſt performed ſuch offices of 
their Religion as are allowed in ſhips of War: And 
. the Chaplain, that was to ſerve the Proteſtants in 
Stricklang's ſhip, was ſent away upon a ſlight pre- 
2; 
"tence. , This put, the whole Fleet into ſuch a diſ- 
| "order, that it was like to end in a mutiny. Strick- 
land puniſhed ſome for this: And the King came 
down to accommodate the matter. He ſpoke very 
ſoftly to the ſeamen : Yet. this made no great im- 
preſſion: For they hated Popery in general, and 
Strickland in particular. When ſome gained per- 
ſons among the ſeamen tried their affections to the 
Dutch, it appeared they had no inclinations to make 
War on chem. They faid aloud, they were their 
friends and their brethren ; but they would very 
' willingly go againſt the French. The King ſaw 
| ll this, and was reſolved to take other more mo- 
deͤeerate meaſures. 
. e © "Theſe advices were fatal by the Earl of Sun- 
and ad- . 
viſed more derland, who ſaw the King was running violently 
moderate to his own ruin. So, as ſoon as the Queen admit- 


re” eed- ted men to audiences, _ had ſome a _ __—_ 
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of her- He repreſented to her, chat the ſtate of 1686. 
her affairs was quite changed by her having a ſon." 
There was no need of driving things faſt, now 
they had a ſucceſſion ſure: Time would bring all 
about, if matters were but ſoftly managed. He 
told her, it would become her to ſet up ſor the au- 
thor of gentle counſels, that ſhe might by another 
adminiſtration lay the flame that was now kindled. 
By this the would gain the hearts of the Nation, 
both to herſelf and to her ſon : She might be de- 
clared Regent, in caſe the King ſhould die before 
her ſon came to be of age. He found theſe ad- 
vices began to be hearkned to. But, that he might 
have the more credit in preſſing them, he, WhO 
had but too ſlight notions of religion, reſolved to 
declare himſelf a Papiſt. And then, he being in 
the ſame intereſt with her, and moſt violently hated 
for this ill ſtep he had made, he gained ſuch an aſ- 
cendant over her ſpirit, chat chings were like to be 
your in Another management. 

He made the ſtep to Popery all on n the fuddin, And he 
.withour any previous inſtruction or conference: turned 
So that the change he made looked too like a man Fpil. 
who, having no religion, took up one, rather to 
ſerve a turn, than that he was truly changed from 
one religion to another. He has been ſince accul- 
ed, as if he had done all this to gain the more cre- 
dit, that ſo he might the more effectually ruin the 
King. here was a ſuſpicion of another nature, 
that ſtuck with ſome in Englad, who thought 
that Mr. Sidney, who had the ſecret of all the Cor- 
reſpondence that was between the Prince and his 
party in England, being in particular friendſhip 
with the-Earlof Sunderland, the Earl had got in- 
to that ſecret: And they fancied he would get in- 
to the Prince's confidence by Sidney's means. S0 I 
was wit to, and deſired to put it home to the Prince, 
Whether he was in any confidence or correſpon- 
- dence with the Earl of Sunderland, or not? For, 

chars 26 were ſatisfied in that matter, they would 
11 2 n 
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1688. not go on; ſince they believed he would betray all, 
woe when things were ripe for it, and that many were 
engaged in the delign. The Prince upon that did 
ſay very poſitively, that he was in no ſort of cor- 
reſpondence with him. His counſels lay then ano- 


ther way. And, if time had been given him to 


follow the ſcheme then laid down by him, things 
might have turned fatally : And the Nation might 

have been ſo laid aſleep with new promiſes, and a 
different conduct, that in a low method they might 

have gained that, which they were ſo near loſing, 

hy the violent proceedings in which they had gone 

fo far. The Judges had orders in their circuits to 
proceed very gently, and to give new promiſes in 

the King's name. But they were treated every 
where with ſuch contempt; that the common de- 
cencies were ſcarce paid them, when they were on 

the bench. And they now ſaw that the preſent- 
ments of Grand Juries, and the verdicts of other 
Juries, were no more under their direQiof: Things 
ſlept in England, as is uſual, during the long va- 
cation. But the Court had little quiet, having 
every day freſh algrms from abroad, as well as great 
 mortzfications at home. ' 2 

The Ft. muſt now change the ſcene, and give a large 
hs cork account of the affairs abroad, they having ſuch a 
tren - Connection with all that followed in England. Upon 
with ſome the Elector of Brandenburg's death, the Prince 
e. ſent Mr. Bentink with the compliment to the new 
* * Elector : And he was ordered to lay before him the 
tate of affairs, and to communicate the Prince's 
deſign to him, and to aſk him, how much he might 
depend upon him for his aſſiſtance. The anſwer 
was full and frank. He offered all that was aſk- 
ed, and more. The Prince reſolved to carry over 
to England an Army of nine thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe and dragoons. He intended 
to chooſe theſe out of the whole Dutch Army. But 
for the ſecurity of the States, under fuch a diminu- 
tion of their force, it was neceſſary to have a 
yo: C13 ſtrength 
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ſtrength from ſome other Princes. This was ſoon 1688. 
concerted between the Prince and the new Elector 


with the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the Duke of 


Lunenburg and Zell, who had a particular af- 


fection to the Prince, and was a cordial friend to 
him on all occaſions. =4 
His brother, the Duke of Hannover, was at that 
time in ſome engagements with the Court of 
France. But, ſince he had married the Princeſs 
Sophia of the Palatine Houſe, I ventured to fend 
a meſſage to her by one of their Court, who was 
then at the Hague, He was a French Refugee, 
named Mr. Boucour, It was to acquaint her with 


our deſign with relation to England, and to let her 


know, that, if we ſucceeded, certainly a perpetual 
excluſion of all Papiſts from the ſucceſſion. to the 
Crown would be enacted : And, ſince ſhe was the 
next Proteſtant heir after the two Princeſſes, and 
the Prince of Orange, of whom at that time there 
was no iſſue alive, I was very confident, that, if 
the Duke of Hannover could be diſengaged from 
the intereſts of France, ſo that he came into our 
intereſts, the ſucceſſion to the. Crown would be 


lodged in her perſon, and inter poſterity z tho” 


on the other hand, if he continued, as he ſtood 
then, engaged with France, I could not anſwer for 
this. The Gentleman carried the meſſage, and de- 
livered it. The Dutcheſs entertained it with much 
warmth : And brought him to the Duke to repeat 


it to him. But at that time. this made no great 


impreſſion on him. He looked%on' it as a remote 
and a doubtful project. Yet when he ſaw our ſuc- 
ceſs in England, he had other thoughts of it. 


Some days after this Frenchman was gone, I told 


the Prince what I had done. He approved of it 
heartily : But was particularly glad, that I had done 
it, as of myſelf, without communicating it to him, 
or any way engaging him in it: For he ſaid, if it 
ſhould happen to be known that the propoſition 
was made by him, it * do us hurt in England. 

46 , 31-3 . as 


436 : The HrsTory of the Reign 
1688. as if he had already reckoned himſelf fo far ma- tc 
ſter, as to be forming projects concerning the ſuc- be 
JEE 
The But while this was in a ſecret management, the 1 
len, Elector of Cologn's death came in very luckily to & 
S give a good colour to intrigues and preparations. W © 
The old Elector was brother to Maximilian, Duke 
of Bavaria. He had been long Biſhop, both of 
Cologn and Liege: He was alſo elected Biſhop 
of Munſter : But the Pope would never grant 
His Bulls for that See: Bur he had the gemporal- 
ties, and that was all he thought on. He had thus 
à revenue of near four millions of Guilders, aid 
four great Biſhopricks; for he was likewiſe Biſhop - 
of Hildeſheim. He could arm and pay twenty 
thouſand men, beſides that his dominions lay quite 
round the Netherlands. Munſter lay between them 
and the Northern parts of Germany; and from 
thence theinbeſt recruits came. Cologn command- 
ed twenty leagues of the Rhine; by which, as an 
entrance was opened into Holland, which they 
had felt ſeverely in the year 1672, ſo the Spaniſh 
Netherlands were entirely cut off, from all affiſt- 
ance that might be ſent them out of Germany: 
And Liege was a country full both of people and 
wealth, by which an entrance is open into Bra- 
bant: And if Maſtriecht was taken, the Macſe 
was open down to Holland, *So it was of great 
importance to the States to take care who ſhould 
_- ſucceed him, The old man was a weak Prince, 
much ſet on chymical proceſſes, in hopes of the 
Philoſopher's ſtohe. He had taken one of the 
Princes of Furſtenberg into his particular confi- 
; dence, and was Ars "governed by him. He 
made him one of the Odds of Cologn : And he 
came to be Dean at laſt. He made him not only 
his chief Minifter, but left the nomination of the 
Canons that were preferred by him wholly to his 
_ choice. | The Biſhop, and the Dean and Chapter, 
name thoſe by turns. So, what by thoſe the Elec- 
BY h 93 755 tor 
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tor 3 on his motion, what by thoſe. he got to 1688. 
be choſen, he reckoned he was ſure. of ſucceeding 


the Elector: And nothing but ill management 
could have prevented it. He had no hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding at Munſter. But he had taken much Pose 
to ſecure Liege. 

I need not enlarge farther on this ſtory, than to 
remember that he got the Elector to deliver his 
Country up to the French in year 1672, and that 
the treaty opened at Cologn was broken up, on his 
being ſeized by the Emperor's order. After he 
was ſet at liberty, he was, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Court of France, made à Cardinal, 
tho' with much difficulty. In the former winter, 
the Emperor had been prevailed on by the Pala- 


tine Family, to conſent to the election of a Co- 


adjutor in Cologn. But this was an artifice of the 
Cardinal's, who deceived that family, into the hopes 
of carrying the election for one of their branches. 
And they obtained the Emperor's conſent to it, 
without which it could not be done. But ſo ill 
grounded were the Palatine's hopes, that of twenty 
five voices the Cardinal had nineteen, and they 
had only ſix voices. a 

The conteſt at Rome about the Franchiſes had 
now occaſioned ſuch ia rupture there, that France 
and Rome ſeemed to be in a ſtate of war. The 
Count Lavardin was ſent Embaſſador to Rome. 
But the Pope refuſed to receive him, unleſs he 
would renounce the pretenſion to the Franchiſes. 


So he entered Rome in a hoſtile manner, with ſome 


troops of horſe, tho' not in form of troops: But 
the force was too great for the Pope. - He kept 


guards about his houſe, and in the Franchiſes, and 


affronted the Pope's authority on all occaſions. 
The Pope bore all — but would never ad- 
mit him to an audience, nor receive any meſſage 

nor interceſſion from the Court of France; _ 


kept off every thing, in which they concerned 
* And therefore he would not confirm 
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1688. cho election of a Coadjutor to Cologn. So, that 


TA 


not being done when the Elector died, the Canons 


were to proceed to a new election, the former be- 


ing void, becauſe not confirmed: For if it had 
been confirmed, there would have been no va- 


The cabal againſt the Cardinal ſo ſtrong, 
that he began to apprehend he might loſe it, if 
he had not leave from the Pope to reſign the Bi- 


ſhoprick of Straſburg, which the French had forc- 


ed him to accept, only to leſſen the penſion that 
they paid him by giving him that Biſhoprick. By 
the rules of rhe Em ire, a man that is already a 
Biſhop, cannot be choſen to another See, but by 


1 poſtulation: And to that it is neceſſary to have 


a concurrence of two thirds of the Chapter. But 


it was at the Pope's choice, whether he would ac- 
cept” of the reſignation of Straſburg or not: And 


therefore he refuſed it. The King of France ſent 


a Gentleman to the Pope with a letter writ in 
his own hand, —_— him to accept of that re- 
ſignation, and promiſing him upon it all reaſon- 
able ſatis faction: But the Pope would not admit 
the bearer, nor receive the letter. He ſaid, while 
the French Embaſſador lived at Rome like an enc- 
my, that had invaded it, he would receive nothing 
from that Court. x : 


Ia the Biſhopricks of Munſter and Hildeſheim, 
'the Deans were promoted, of whom both the States 


and the Princes of the Empire were well affured. 


a” 


« 


But a new management was ſet up at Cologn. Ihe 
Elector of Bavaria had been diſguſted ar ſome 


things in the Emperor's Court: He complained, 
that the honour of the ſucceſs ' in Hungary was 
| ſo entirely to the Duke of Lorrain, that he 


not the ſhare which belonged to him. The 
French inſtruments that were then about him took 
pccaſion to alienate him more from the Emperor, 
by repreſenting to him, that, in the management 
now at Cologn, the'Ermperor ſhewed more regard 
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10 che Palatine | Family than to himſelf, after all 1688. 
the ſervice he had done him. The Emperor, ap- 


2 the ill conſequences of a breach with 
im, ſent and offered him the ſupream command 
of his Armies in Hungary for that year, the Duke 


of Lorrain being taken ill of a fever, juſt as they 
were upon opening the Campaign. He likewiſe 


offered him all the voices, that the Palatine had 
made at Cologn, in favour of his brother Prince 
Clement. Upon this they were again reconciled: 
And the Elector of Bavaria commanded the Em- 
peror's Army in Hungary fe ſucceſsfully, that he 


took Belgrade by ſtorm after a ſhort ſiege. Prince 


Clement was then but ſeventeen, and was not of 
the Chapter of Cologn. So he was not eligible ac- 


cording to their rules, till he obtained a Bull from 


the Pope — with theſe things. That was 
eaſily got. With it the Emperor ſent one to ma- 
nage the Election in his name, with expreſs in- 
ſtructions to offer the Chapter the whole revenue 
and government of the temporalties for five years, 


in caſe they would chooſe Prince Clement, Who 


wanted all that time to be of age. If he could 
make nine voices ſure for him, he was to ſtick firm 


to his intereſt, But, if he could not gain fo many, 


he was to conſent to any perſon that ſhould be ſer 


up in oppoſition to the Cardinal. He was ordered 


to charge him ſeverely before the Chapter, as one 
that had been for many years, an enemy and trai- 
tor to the Empire. This was done with all poſ- 
ſible aggravations, and in very injurious words. 


The Chapter ſaw, that this election was like to 


be attended with a war in their Country, and other 


diſmal conſequences : For the Cardinal was choſen 


by, the Chapter Vicar, or Guardian of the tempo 


Falties : And he had put garriſons in all their tor- 


tified places, that were paid with French- money : 
And they knew, he would Us them all in the 
King of France's hands, if he was not elected. 
They had promiſed not to vote in favour of the 
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lie was fixed to his intereſts. At the election, the 
Cardinal had fourteen voices, and Prince Clement 


* 


1 The Hs oV of the Reign 5 
Bavarian Prince. So they offered to the Empe- 


ror's agent to conſent to any third 3 But 
le 


ten voices were made ſure to Prince Clement : So 


had ten. By this means the Cardinal's poſtulation 
was defective, ſince he had not two thirds. And 
upon that, Prince Clement's election was firſt judg- 


ed good by the Emperor, as to the temporalties, 


but was tranſmitted by him to Rome, where a con- 


gregation of Cardinals examined it: And it was 
judged in favour of Prince Clement. The Cardi- 


nal ſucceeded worſe at Liege, where the Dean was 


without any difficulty choſen Biſnop: And nothing 


but the Cardinals purple ſaved him from the vio- 


lences of the people at Liege. He met with all 
ſorts of injurious uſage, being hated there, both 
on the account of his depending ſo much on the 
protection of France, and for the effects they had 
felt of his violent and cruel Miniſtry under the old 
Elector. I will add one circumſtance in honour 


of ſome of the Canons of Liege. They not only 


would accept of no preſents, from thoſe whom the 
States appointed, to aſſiſt in managing that elec- 
tion, before it was made; but they refuſed them 
after the election was over. This 1 ſaw in the let- 
ter that the States Deputy wrote to the - Hague. 


I have given a more particular account of this 
matter; becauſe I was acquainted with all the ſteps 


that were made in it. And it had ſuch an imme- 


diate relation to the peace and ſafety of Holland. 


that, if they had Miſcarried in it, che expedition 


deſigned for England would not have been ſo ſafe, 


nor could it have been propoſed eaſily to the States. 
By this it appeared, what an influence the Papacy, 
low as it is, may ſtill have in matters of the great- 
eſt conſequence. The fooliſh pride of the French 


Court, which had affronted the Pope, in a point 


in which, ſince they allowed him to be the Prince 
of Rome, he certainly could lay down ſuch rules 


. 
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open to enter Holland, or to ſeize on Flanders, 


done without a war with France. The Prince got 


that they might be ready to put to ſea upon or- 


of all others. He had got his accounts paſt, in 


lire; in which it was not very eaſy for him to con- 


naging him was in a great meaſure put on me: 


8 a ere er 2 
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as he thought fit, did now defeat ayelign that they 1688. 
had been long driving at, and which could not 
have miſcarried by any other means, than thoſe 

that they had found out. Such great events may 

and do often riſe from ſuch inconſiderable begin- 

nings. Theſe things furniſhed the Prince with a good 

blind for covering all his preparations ; ſince here 

a war in their neighbourhood was unavoidable, _ 

and it was neceſſary to ſtrengthen. both their alli- 

ances and their troops. For it was viſible to all. 

the world, that, if the French could have fixed 
themſelves in the territory of Cologn, the way was 


when that King pleaſed ; and he would have the 
four Electors on the Rhine at mercy. It was ne: 


ceſſary to diſlodge them, and this could not be 


the States to ſettle a fund for aine thouſand ſeamen, LED 
2 * . Gb. a | . 

to be conſtantly in their ſervice. And orders were 

given to put the naval preparations in ſuch a cafe, 


ders. Thus things went on in July and Auguſt, * 
with ſo. much ſecrecy, and ſo little ſuſpicion, that 

neither the Court of England nor the Court of 

France ſeemed to be alarmed at them. | 
In July, Admiral Herbert came over to Hol- Herbert 
land, AF was received with a particular regard to came over 
his pride and ill humour: For he was upon every to Hol- 
occaſion ſo ſullen and peeviſh, that it was plain he ud. 

ſet a high value on himſelf, and expected the ſame 


2 D 


which he complained, that the King had uſed him 

not only hardly but unjuſtly. He was a man deli- _- 
vered up to pride and luxury. Yet he had a good 
underſtanding: And he had gained ſo great a re- 
putation by his ſteady behaviour in England, that 

the Prince underſtood that it was expected, he 
59555 uſe him in the manner he himſelf ſhould des 


ſtrain himſelf ſo far as that required. The ma- 
And 


— 
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1688. And it was no eaſy lng: It made me often reflect 
ny on the providence of God, that makes ſome men 
inſtruments in great things, to which they them- 
ſelves have no fort of affection or diſpoſition : For 
his private quarrel with the Lord Dartmouth, who 
he thought had more of the King's confidence than 
himſelf, was believed the root of all the ſullenneſ; 
he fell into towards the King, and of all the firm- 

neſs that grew out of that. | 
The ad- I now return to England, to give an account of 
a ſecret management there. The Lord Mordaunt 
The Was the firſt of all the Engliſh Nobility that came 
Lord over openly, to ſee the Prince of Orange. He 
DP. aſked the King's leave to do it. He was a man of 
nts much heat, many notions, and full of diſcourſe: 
He was brave and generous: But had not true 
judgment: His thoughts were crude and indigeſt- 
ed: And his ſecrets were ſoon known. He 
was with the Prince in the year 1686: And then 
he him to undertake the buſineſs of Eng- 
land: And he repreſented the matter as ſo 52 , 
that this appeared too romantick to the Prince to 
build upon it. He only promiſed in general, that 
he ſhould have an eye on the affairs of England; 
and ſhould endeavour to put the affairs of Hol- 
land in ſo good a poſture as to be ready to act 
when it ſhould be neceſſary: And he affured him, 
that, if the King ſhould go about either to change 
the eſtabliſhed religion, or to wrong the Princeſs 
in her right, or to raiſe forged plots to deſtroy his 
friends, that he would try what he could poſſibly 
do: Next year>a man of a far different temper 

- came over to him: + 
The Earl! The Earl of Shrewſbury. | He had been bred a 
dase Papiſt, but had forſaken that religion, upon a ve- 
charadter, y critical and anxious enquiry into matters of con- 
1 5 troverſy. Some thought, that, tho' he had for- 
faken Popery, he was too ſceptical, and too little 
fixed in che points of religion. He ſeemed to be 
s man of great probity, and to have a high __ 
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of honour. He had no ordinary meaſure of learn 1688. 
ing, a correct judgment, with a ſweetneſs of tem- ways 


per that charmed all who knew him. He had at 


that time juſt notions of government; and ſo great 
a command of himſelf, that, during all the time 


that he continued in the Miniſtry, I never heard 
any one complaint of him, but for his ſilent and 
reſerved anſwers, with which his friends were not 
always well pleaſed. His modeſt deportment gave 
him ſuch an intereſt in the Prince, that he never 


ſeemed ſo fond of any of his Miniſters, as he was 


of him. He had only in general laid the ſtate of 


affairs before the Prince, without preſſing him too 
much. N 1 | 
But Ruſſel coming over in May brought the Roſſel's 
matter nearer a point.' He was a coufin german to Character. 
the Lord Ruſſel. He had been bred at fea, and 
was Bed-chamber-man to the King, when he was 
Duke of Vork: But, upon the Lord Ruſſel's death, 


he retired from the Court. He was a man of 


much honour, and great courage. He had good 


principles, and was firm to them. The Prince 


y=__ more poſitively to him, than he had ever 
done 


before. He ſaid, he muſt ſatisfy both his 
honour and conſcience, before he could enter upon 
$ great a deſign, which, if it miſcarried, mutt 


bring ruin both on England and Holland: He 
proteſted, that no private ambition nor reſentment 
of his own could ever prevail fo far with him, as 
to make him break with ſo near à relation, or en- 
gage in a war, of which the conſequences muſt be 


of the laſt importance, both to the intereſts of Eu- 


rope and of the Proteſtant Religion: Therefore he 
expected formal and direct invitations. Ruſſel 


laid before him the danger of truſting ſuch a ſectet 


to great numbers. The Prince ſaid, if a conſider - 

able number of men, that might be ſuppoſed to 
_ underſtand the ſenſe of the Nation beſt, ſhould do 
it, he would acquieſce in it. | 
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3688. Ruſſel told me, that, upon his return to Eng- ; 
— land, he communicated the matter, firſt to the * 
. Earl:of: Shrewſbury,. and then to the Lord Lumly, 1 
ho was a late convert from Popery, and had 
: ſtood out very firmly all: this reign. He was a 
man, who laid his intereſt much to heart: And 
he reſolved to embark deep in this deſign. 


, . 
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, 
| 
, 
N But the man in whoſe: hands the conduct of th a 
enakägten. v hole deſign was chiefly depoſited, by the Prince's : 
own order, was Mr. Sidney, brother to the Ear! 1 

of Leiceſter and to Algernoen Sidney. He was a 4 
graceful man, and had lived long in the Court, | 

where he had ſome adventures that became very | 
publick, He was a man of a ſweet and careſſing | 

_ +72, 1 temper, had no malice in his heart, but too great 
2 love of pleaſure... He had been ſent Envoy to 5 
_ Holland in the year 1679, where he entred into ,H 

ſuch particular confidences with the Prince, that he | 
had the higheſt. meaſure of his truſt and favour, A 
that any Engliſhman ever had. This was well 1 
known over England: So that all who deſired to 
recommend themſelves to the Prince did it thro” 
his hands. He was ſo apprehenſive of the dangers 
this might caſt him in, that he travelled almoſt a 
year round Italy. But now matters ripened faſter: 
So all centered in him. But, becauſe he was lazy, 
and the buſineſs required an active man, who could ; 
both run about, and write over long and full ac- | 
counts of all matters, I recommended a kinſman | 
of my own, Johnſtoun, whom I had formed, and 9 
knew to be both, faithful and diligent, and very fx A 
; 

| 

| 
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for the employment he was now truſted with. 

Many en- Sidney tried the Marquis of Hallifax, if he 
gaged in would adviſe, the Prince's coming over. But, as 
— of this matter was opened to him at a great diſtance, 
be did not encourage a further freedom. He 
looked on the thing as impracticable: It depended 

on ſo many. accidents, that he thought it was a raſh | 

and deſperate project, that ventured all upon fuch | 

à dangerous iſſue, as might turn on ſeas and — . 
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It was next opened to the Earl of e And he 1688. 


not only went in heartily to it himſelf, but drew WARS 
in the Biſhop of London to join in it. By their 


advice it was propoſed to the Earl of Nottingham, 


who had great credit with the whole Church party: 
For he was a man poſſeſſed with their notions, and 
was grave and virtuous in the courſe of his life. 
He had ſome knowledge of the law, and of the re- 
cords of Parliament, and was a copious Speaker, 
but too florid and tedious. He was much admired 


by many. He had ſtood at a great diſtance from 
the Court all this reign: For, tho' his name was 


ſtill among the Privy Counſellors, yet he never 
went to the board. He upon the firſt propoſition 
entertained it, and agreed to it. But at their next 


meeting he ſaid, he had conſidered better of that 
matter: His conſcience was fo reſtrained in thoſe 


3 that he could not go further with them in 
He ſaid, he had talked with ſome Divines, 


* named Tillotſon and Stillingfleer, in general 
of the thing; and they were not ſatisfied with it: 
(Tho? they proteſted to me afterwards, that they 
remembred no ſuch thing:) He confeſſed, he 
mould not have ſuffered them to go ſo far with 
him in ſuck aà ſecret, till he had examined it better: 


They had now, according to Italian notions, a 


right to murder him: But, tho? his principles re- 
ſtrained him, ſo that he could not go on with 
them, his affections would make him to wiſh well 
to them, and be ſo far a criminal as concealment 
could make him one. The Earl of Devonſhire 
Was ſpoke to: And he went into it with great re- 


D 


ſolution. It was next propoſed to three of the 

chief Officers of the Army, Trelawny, Kirk, and 

the Lord Churchill. Theſe went all into it. And 
Trelawny engaged his brother, the Biſhop of . 

* Briſtol, into it. 

| But, having now 8 the Lord Churchill, Lord 
who is like to be mentioned oft by me in the fe. daes 

8 of this work, I will fay a little more of him. 


He 
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1688. He was a man of a noble and graceful appearance, 


bred up in the Court with no literature: But he 


had a ſolid and clear underſtanding, with a con- 
ſtant preſence of mind. He knew the arts of 
living in a Court beyond any man in it. He ca- 


reſſed all people with a ſoit and obliging deport- 


ment, and was always ready to do good offices. 


He had no fortune to ſet up on: This put him on 


all the methods of acquiring one. And that went 


ſo far into him, that he did not ſhake it off, when 


he was in a much higher elevation: Nor was his 


expence ſuited enough to his poſts. But, when 
allowances are made for that, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that he is one of the greateſt men the age 
has produced. He was in high favour with the 
King. But his Lady was much more in Princeſs 
- Anne's favour. She had an aſcendant over her in 
every thing. She was a woman of little know- 
ledge, but of a clear apprehenſion, and a true 


judgment, a warm and hearty friend, violent and 
ſudden in her reſolutions, and impetuous in her 


way of ſpeaking... She was thought proud and in 
ſolent on her favour, tho? ſhe uſed none of the 


common arts of a Court to maintain it: For ſhe 
did not beſet the Princeſs, nor flatter her. She 


ſtaid much at home, and looked very carefully af- 
ter the education of her children. Having thus 
opened both their characters, I will now give an 
account of this Lord's engagements in this matter; 
for which he has been ſo ſeverely cenſured, as 


ilty both of ingratitude and treachery, to a very 


4 Find and liberal maſter. He never diſcovered any 
of the King's ſecrets z nor did he ever puſh him on 
to any violent proceedings. So that he was in no 


contrivance to ruin or betray him. On the con- 
trary, whenſoever he ſpoke to the King of his af- 
fairs, which he did but ſeldom, becauſe he could 
not fall in with the King's notions, he always ſug- 
geſted moderate counſels. The Earl of Gallway 


told me, that when he came over with the firſt 
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he ſaid then to him, that, if the King was ever 


revailed on to alter our religion, he would ſerve 
im no E but withdraw from him. S0 early 


was this reſolution fixed in him. When he ſaw 


how the King was ſet, he could not be contented 
to ſee all ruined by him. He was alſo very doubt- 
ful as to the pretended birth. So he reſolved, 
when the Prince ſhould come over, to go in to 
him; but to betray no poſt, nor do any thin, 


more than the withdrawing himſelf, with ſuch 


Officers as he could truſt with ſuck a ſecret. He 
alſo undertook, that Prince George and the Prin- 


ceſs Anne would leave the Court, and come to the 
Prince, as ſoon as was poſſible. | 


With theſe invitations and letters the Earl of 


Shrewſbury and Ruſſel came over in September: 


And ſoon after them came Sidney with Johnſtoun. 


And they brought over à full ſcheme of advices, 
together with the heads of a declaration, all which 
were chiefly penned by Lord Danby. He and the 
Earl of Devonſhire, and the Lord Lumly under- 
took for the North: And they all diſperſed them- 


ſelves into their ſeveral countries, and among their 


friends. The thing was in the hands of many 
thouſands, who yet were ſo true to one another, 
that none of them made any diſcovery, no not by 


their raſhneſs : Tho' they were ſo confident, that 


they did not uſe ſo diſcreet a conduct as was ne- 
ceſſary. Matters went on in Holland with great 
ſecrecy till September. Then it was known, that 
many arms were beſpoke. And, tho' thoſe were 
bargained for in the name of che King of Sweden, 
and of ſome of the Princes of Germany, yet there 


was ground enough for ſuſpicion. All thoſe that 


were. truſted proved both faithful and diſcreet. 


And here an eminent difference appeared between 
the hearty concurrence of thoſe, who went into a 
deſign upon principles of religion and honour, and 


the, forced compliance of mercenary Soldiers, or 
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France took the alarm firſt, and gave it to the 
Court of England. 5 

The D' Avaux, the French Embaſſador, could no 

4 more give the Court of France thoſe advertiſe- 

cave the ments, that he was wont to ſend of all that paſt in 

alarm. Holland. He had great allowances for entertaining 

Agents and ſpies every where. But Louvoy, who 

hated him, fuggeſted that there was no more need 

of - theſe : So they were ſtopped : And the Em- 

| baſſador was not ſorry, that the Court felt their 

_error ſo ſenſibly. The King publiſhed the adver- 

tiſements he had from France a little too raſhly : 

For all people were much animated, when they 

heard it from ſuch a hand. The King ſoon ſaw his 

error: And, to correct it, he ſaid on many occa- 

ſions, that whatever the defigns of the Dutch might 

be, he was ſure they were not againſt him. It was 

given out ſometimes, that they were againſt France, 

and then that they were againſt Denmark. Vet the 

King ſhewed he was not without his fears: For he 

ordered fourteen more ſhips to be put to ſea with 

many fireſhips. He recalled'Strickland, and gave 

the command to the Lord Dartmouth; who was 

indeed one of the worthieſt men of his Court: He 

loved him, and had been long in his ſervice, and 

in his confidence : But he was much againſt all the 

conduct of his affairs: Let he reſolved to ſtick to 

. him at all hazards. The ſeamen came in flowly : 

a, a heavy backwardneſs appeared in every 
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Recruits A new and unlooked for accident gave the King 

land re- a Very ſenſible trouble, It was reſolved, as was 

fuſed. told before, to model the Army, and to begin 

With recruits from Ireland. Upon which the 

_ Engliſh Army would have become inſenſibly an 

. Iriſh one. The King made the firſt trial on the 

Duke of Berwick's Regiment, which being al- 


ready under an illegal Colonel, it might be ſup- 


| they were ready to ſubmit to every thing. 
ST. * e 
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Five Iriſhmen were ordered to be put into every 1688. 
company of that Regiment, which then lay at 
_ Portſmouth. But Beaumont, the Lieutenant Co- 
lonel, and five of the Captains refuſed to receive 


; them. They ſaid, they had raiſed their men upon 
i . the Duke of Monmouth's invaſion, by which 
x their zeal for the King's ſervice did evidently ap- 
i pear. If the King would order any recruits, they 
1 | _ doubted not, but that they ſhould be able to make 
; them. But they found, it would give ſuch an 
: univerſal diſcontent, if they ſhould receive the 
. Iriſh among them, that it would put them out of 
i a capacity of ſerving the King any more. But as 
: the order was poſitive, ſo the Duke of Berwick 
4 Was ſent down to ſee it obeyed. Upon which they 
: deſired leave to lay down their commiſſions. The 
1 King was provoked by this to ſuch a degree that 
a he could not govern his paſſion. The Officers were 
put in .arreft, and brought before a Council of 
6 war, where they were broken with reproach, and 


declared incapable to ſerve the King any more. 
h But upon this occaſion, the whole Officers of the 
Army, declared fo great an unwillingneſs to mix 


8 with thoſe of another Nation and Religion, that, 
e as no more attempts were made of this kind, fo it 


g Was believed that this fixed the King in a point, 
that was then under debate. . 
The King of France, when he gave the King Offers 


0 | gave t. 1 
5 the advertiſements of the preparations in Holland, _ by 1 
y offered him ſuch a force as he ſhould call for. Pigach. | 

i 


Twelve. or fifteen thouſand were” named, or as 
g many more as he ſhould deſire. It was propoſed, [ 
that they ſhould land at Portſmouth, -and that 9 


" they ſhould have that place to keep the commu- | 
\e nication with France open, and in their hands, | 
in : All the Prieſts were for this: So were moſt of the | 
1E wy {ap Lords, The Earl of, Sunderland was the | 
1 only man in credit that oppoſed it. He faid, the 4 
z. Teal ſtrength: But then it would depend on che | 
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1688. orders that came from France: They might per- 


haps maſter England: But they would become 
the King's maſters at the ſame time: So that he 
muſt govern under ſuch orders as they ſhould give: 
And thus he would. quickly become only a Viceroy 
to the King of France: Any Army leſs than that 
would loſe the King the affections of his people, 
and drive his own Army to deſertion, if not to 
„»; ,ö ò 0 I ge Bog ied ä 
The King did not think matters were yet ſo near 
a criſis: So he did neither entertain the propo- 
ſition, nor let it fall quite to the ground. There 
was a treaty ſet on foot, and the King was to have 
an hundred merchant ſhips, ready tor the tranſ- 
portation of ſuch forces as he ſhould deſire, which 
it was promiſed ſhould be ready when called for. 
It is certain, that the French Embaſſador then at 
London, who knew the Court better than he did 
the Nation, did believe, that the King would have 
been able to have made a greater diviſion of the 
Nation, than it proved afterwards he was able to 
vg, He "ORR 1t would have gone to a civil 
War; and that then. the King would have been 
forced to have taken aſſiſtance from France on any 
terms: And ſo he encouraged the King of France 
to go on with his deſigns that winter, and he be- 
lieved he might come in good time next year to 
the King's aſſiſtance. Thele advices proved fatal 
to the King, and to Barrillon himſelf: For, when 


he was ſent. over to France, he was ſo ill looked 


on, that it was believed it had an ill effect on his 


health; for he died foon after. 


Aldeville came over fully perſuaded that the 
Dutch deſigned the expedition againſt England, 
but plaid the Miniſter to, that he took pains to 

intuſe into all people that they deſigned no ſuch 
thing; which made him to be generally laughed 


at. He was ſbon ſent back: And, in a memprial 
be gave into the States, he afked, what was the 
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at ſuch a ſeaſon. The” States, according to their 1688. 
flow. forms let this lie Jong before Then, without SN 
giving it an anſwer. mic 
But the Court of France made a ester top. The 
The French Embaſſador in a memorial told the French 
States, that his maſter underſtood their deſign was lia neg 
againft England, and in that caſe he figninied to wich the 
them, that there was ſuch a ſtrait alliance between King. 
him and the King of England, that he would look 
on every thing done againſt England, as an in- 
vaſion of his own Crown. This put che King and 
his Miniſters much out of countenance: F or, up- 
on ſome ſurmiſes of an alliance with France, they 
had very poſitively denied there was any ſuch 
thing. Alb eville did continue to deny it at the 
Hague, even after the memorial was put in. The 
King did likewiſe deny it to the Dutch Embaſſa- 
dor at London, And the blame of the putting it 
15 the memorial was caſt on Shelton the King's 
nvoy at Paris, who was diſowned in it, and upon 
his coming over was put in the Tower for it. This 
was a ſhort diſgrace; for he was ſoon after made 
Lieutenant of the Tower. His raſh folly might 
have procured the order from the Court of France, 
to own this alliance: He thought it would terrify 
the States: And ſo he preſſed this officiouſly, 
which they eaſily granted. That related only to 
the owning it in ſo publick a manner. But this 
did clearly prove, that ſuch an alliance was made: 
Otherwiſe no inſtances, how preſſing ſoever, would | 
have prevailed with the Court of 5 rance to have 
owned it in fo ſolemn a manner: For what Em- a 
baſſadors ſay in their maſter's name, when they are A [ 
not immediately diſowned, paſſes for authentick. : 
So that it was a vain cavil that ſome made after- 
wards, when they aſked, how was this alliance 
proved? The memorial was a full proof of it: And 
the ſhew of a diſgrace on Shelton did not at all 
Weaken that proo of. 
"7B. 9 | But 
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1688. But I was more confirmed of this matter by 
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what Sir William Trumball, then the Engliſh Em- 


baſſador at Conſtantinople, told me at his return 


to England. He was the eminenteſt of all our 
© Civilians,: and was by much the beſt pleader in 


thoſe Courts, and was a learned, a diligent, and a 


— — to the ks = 


virtuous man. He was ns, nvoy to Paris upon 


the Lord Preſton's being, rec led. He was there, 
when the edict, that rep ed the edict of Nantes 
was paſt, and ſaw the violence of the perſecution, 
and acted a great and worthy part in harbouring 
many, in covering, their effects, and in d 
over their jewels mw ors to England; which d 
guſted the Court was not very ac- 
Cota, tho* it was not 
then thought fit to diſown or. recall him for it. He 
had orders to put in memorials, complaining of 
the invaſion of the Principality of Orange; which 
he did in ſo high a ſtrain, that the laſt of them 
was like a denunciation of war. From thence he 
was ſent to Turkey. And, about this time, he was 
ſurpriaed one morning by à viſit that the F rench 
Embaſſador made bim, witheut thoſe ceremonies 


that paſs between Embaſſadors. He told him, there 


was no ceremony to be between them any more; 
for their maſters were now one, And he ſhewed 
him Manſieur de Creifly's letter, which was writ- 
ten in eypher. The decy hering he read to him, 


importipg, that now an alliance was concluded be- 


Tbe 


ſtrange 


tween the two Kings. 80, this matter was as evi- 


0 proved, à8 a ching of ſuch a e could 
poſſibly be. 
The conduct of France at that time Wet telation 


e er to the States was very unaccountahle; and proved 

as favourable to the Prince of Orange's deſigns, as 
if. he had) directed it. All the manufacture of 
Holland both linen and woollen was prohibited i in 
France. The importation of herrings was alſo pro- 
hibited, except TY. were .cured with French falt. 


France. 


/ 
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This was contrary to the treaty of commerce. The 
manufacture began to ſuffer much. And this was 
ſenſible to thoſe Who were concerned in the herring 
trade. So the States prohibited the importing 0 
French wine or brandy, till the trade ſhould be ſet 
free again of both ſides. There was nothing that 
the Prince had more reaſon to apprehend, than that 
the French ſhould have given the States ſome farif* 
faction in the point of trade, and offered ſome aſſu- 
rances with relation to the territory of Cologn. 
Many of the towns of Holland might have been 
wrought on by ſome temper in theſe . great 
bodies being eaſily deceived, and not eaſily drawn 
into wars, which interrupt that trade which they 
ſubſiſt by. But the height the Court of France 
was then in, made them deſpiſe all the world. 
They ſeemed rather to wiſh for a war, than to fear 
it. This diſpoſed the States to an unanimous. con- 
_currence in the great reſolutions that were now 
agreed on, of raiſing ten thouſand men more, and 
of accepting thirteen thouſand Germans, for whom 
the Prince had, as was formerly mentioned, agreed 
with ſome of the Princes of the Empire. Amfſter- 
dam was at firſt cold in the matter: But they con- 
ſented with the reſt. Reports were given out, that 
the French would ſettle a regulation of commerce, 
and that they would abandon. the Cardinal, and 
leave the affairs of Cologn to be ſettled by the 
laws of the Empire. Expedients were alſo ſpoke of 
for accommodating the matter, by Prince Clement*s 
being admitted Coadjutor, and by his having ſore 
of the ſtrong places put in his, hands. This was 
. only given out to amuſe. // 
But while theſe things were, diſcourſed of at the 
Hague, the world was ſurprized with a 5 95 5 
ſet Gut, in the King of France's name, againſt the 
Emperor. In it, the Emperor's ill deſigns 17 
France were ſet forth. | It alſo complained of. the 
Elector Palatine's injuſtice. to the Dutcheſs 
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Orleans, in not giving her the ſucceſſion that 2 | 
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1688. to her by her brother's death, which conſiſted in 
c ſome lands, cannon, furniture, and other moveable 
mY goods. It alſo charged him with the diſturbances 
in Cologn, he having intended. firſt to gain that to 
one of his own ſons, and then engaging the Ba- 
varian Prince into it; whoſe elder brother having 
no children, he hoped, by bringing him into an 
Eecleſiaſtical State, to make the ſucceſſion of. Ba- 
varia fall into his own family. It charged the Em- 
peror likewiſe with a deſign to force the Electors 
to chooſe his fon King of the Romans; and that 
the Elector Palatine was preſſing him to make 
Peace with the Turks, in order to the turning his 
arms againſt France. By their means a great al 


tance was projected among. many. Proteſtant 


Princes to diſturb Cardinal Furſtemberg in the 
= 8 of Cologn, to which he was poſtulated 
by the majority of the Chapter. And this might 
turn to the prejudice of the Catholick Religion in 
that territory. Upon all theſe conſiderations, the 
King of France, ſeeing that his enemies could not 
enter into France by any other way but by that of 
Philipſburg, reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of it, and 
then to demoliſh. it. He reſolved alſo to take Kai- 
ſarſlauter from the Palatine, and to keep it, till the 
Dutcheſs of Orleans had Juſtice done her in her 
Pretenſions. And he alfo reſolved to ſupport the 
\ 8 in his poſſeſſion of Cologn. But, to bal- 
"lance this, he offered to the Houſe of Bavaria, 
that Prince Clement ſhould be choſen Coadjutor. 

. He offered alſo to raſe Fribourg, and to reſtore 
Kaiſarſlauter, as ſoon as the Elector Palatine ſhould 
pay the Pucheſs of Orleans the juſt value of her 
retenſions. He demanded, that the truce between 
him and the Empire ſhould'be turned into a peace. 
At JE propoſed, that the King of England and the 
Republick of Venice ſhould; be the mediators of 
+ Fhis peace. And he concluded all, declaring that 
he would not bind himſelf to ſtand to the condi- 
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puts an end to all the ſecurities of peace. 
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1 have given a full abſtract of this Mani Retlec- 


feſto: For upon it did the great war begin, which tions 


laſted' till the peace of Rylwick. - And, upon the made 


x 


grounds laid down in this Manifeſto, it will 


_ evidently appear, whether the war was a juſt'one; 


apon it. 


or not. This declaration was much'cenſured, both 
for the matter and for the ſtile. It had not the air 
of greatneſs, which became crowned heads. The 


Dutcheſs of Orleans's pretenſions to old furniture, 
was a ſtrange riſe to a war; eſpecially when it was 


not alledged, that theſe had been demanded in the 
forms of law, and that juſtice had been denied, 


which was a courſe neceſſarily to be obſerved in 


things of that nature. The judging of the ſecret 


intentions of the Elector Palatine with relation to 


the Houſe of Bavaria was abſurd. ” And the com- 


Plaints of deſigns to bring the Emperor to a peace 
with the Turks, that fo he might make war on 
France, and of the 'Emperor's deſign to force an 
election of a King of the Romans, was the entring 
into the ſecrets of thoſe thoughts, which were 
only known to God. Such conjectures, ſo remote 


and uncettain, and that could not be proved, were 


a ſtrange ground of war. If this was once ad- 


mitted, all treaties of peace were vain things, and 


were no more to be reckoned or relied on. The 


reaſon given of the intention to take Philipsbourg, 
becauſe it was the propereſt place by which France 
could be invaded, was a throwing off all regards 


to the common decencies obſerved by Princes. All 
Fortified places on frontiers' are intended both for 


reſiſtance and for magazines; and are of both 
ſides conveniences for entring into the neighbour- 
Ing territory, as there is occaſion for it. So here 


Was a pretence ſet up, of beginning a war, that 


The buſineſs of Cologn was judged by the Pope, 


RE, 8 ſentence 


The H1s.T,o & x of the Reign 


1688, ſentence was final: Nor could the poſtulation of 
. majority of the Chapter be valid, unleſs two 
thirds joined in it. The Cardinal was commended 
in the Manifeſto, for his care in preſerving , the 
"Shag — Europe. This was ridiculous to all, who 


ew that he had been for many ears the great 


bp incendiary, who had betrayed the Empire, chiefly 


in the year-1672..., The charge that the Emperor's 
agent had laid on him before the Chapter was alſo 
complained of, as an infraction of the Amneſty 
| ſtipulated by the peace of Ni imeguen. He was not 
indeed to be called to an account, in order to be 
pes for any thing done before: that peace. 

that did not bind up the. Emperor from en- 
deavouring to exclude him from ſo great a dignity, 
which was like to prove fatal to the Empire, Theſe 
dere ſome of the cenſures that paſt on this Mani- 
teſto, ; which was indeed looked on, by all who 
had conſidered the rights of peace and the laws of 
War, as one of the moſt avowed and ſolemn; decla- 
rations, that ever was made, of. the perfidiouſneſs 
of that Court. And it was thought to be ſome 
degrees beyond that in the year 167, in which 
that King's glory was pretended as the chief mo- 
tive of that War. For, in chat, — were not 
reckoned up: So it might be ſuppoſed, he had met 
with affronts, which he did not 9 05 conſiſtent 
with his greatneſs to be mentioned. But here all 
that could be thought on, even the hangings. of 
Heidelberg, were enumerated; And all together 

amounted to this, that the King of France thou 199 

himſelf. tied by no peace; but that, when he uſ- 
pected his nezghbours were W to make war 


upon him, he e upon ſuch a ſu HOO, begin a 
War on his part. vo 


Another This Manifeſto againſt the Emperor was follow- 
ed by another againſt the Pope, writ in the Hep 
the Pope. of a 4 neon to Cardinal D'Eitrees, to be given 

him to the Pope, In it, he reckoned all the par- 
diality e Pope had ſhewæed during his whole 


n * FOnULcRte, 


of King JAu Es HE 2: 


Pontificate, both againſt France and in favour of 1686. 
the Houſe of Auſtria. He mentioned the buſineſs — 


of the Regale; his refuſing the Bulls to the Biſnops 

nominated by him; the diſpute about the franchiſes, 
of Which his Embaffadors had been long in poſ- 
ſeſſion; the denying audience, not only to his 
Embaſſador, but to a Gentleman whom he bad 
ſent to Rome without a character, and with a letter 
writ in his own hand: In concluſion, he com- 
plained of the Pope's breaking che Canons of the. 
Church, in . Bulls in favour of Prince 
Clement, and in denying juſtice to Cardinal Fur- 


ſtemberg: For all theſe reaſons the King was re- 


ſolved to ſeparate the character of the Moſt Holy 
Father, from that of a temporal Prince: And 
therefore he intended to ſeize on Avignon, as like- 
wiſe on Caſtro, until the Pope ſhould: ſatisfy the 
pretenſions of the Duke of Parma. He complained 
of the Pope's not concurring with him in the 
concerns of the Church, for the extirpation of 
hereſy: In which the Pope s behaviour gave great 
ſcandal both to the old Catholicks, and to the new: 

converts. It alſo gave the Printe of Orange the 
boldneſs to go and invade the King of England. 

under the pietence of ſupporting the Proteſtant 
religion, but indeed to deſtroy the Catholick re- 
gion, and to overturn the Government: Upon 
which his emiſſaries and the writers in Holland 
gave our, that the birth of the Prigce: of NEW - 

vas an impoſture. 1 4 tif 


This was the irt publick 8 wa 8 
Mache of the impoſture f that birth: For the au- tt — 


thor of a book writ. to that purpoſe was puniſhed P 
for it in Holland. It was ſtrange to ſee the diſ- 
putes about the Franchiſes made a pretence for a 
war: For certainly all ſovereign Princes can make 
ſuch regulations as they think fit in thoſe matters. 

If they cut Embalſadors ſhort in any privilege, 
their Embaſſadors are to expect the ſame treatment 


beam other e And as long as the a | 
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1688. of an Embaſſador's perſon, and of his family, was 


ſtrange reverſe of things, to ſee the K ing 


[ ſtill preſerved, which was all that was a part of 


the law of Nations, Princes may certainly limit 
the extent of their other privileges, and may re- 
fuſe any Embaſſadors, who will not ſubmit to 
their regulation. The number of an Embaſſador's 
retinue is not a thing that can be well defined: But 
if an Embaſſador comes with an Army about him, 
inſtead of a retinue, he may be denied admittance. 
And if he forces it, as Lavardin had done, it was 
certainly an act of hoſtility: And, inſtead of 
Wan a right to the character of an Embaſſador, 

he might well be emen and treated as an 
enemy. . Sl; 133 83 

The Pope had obſerved. the 8 in rejecting 


Cardinal Furſtemberg's defective poſtulation, And, 


bm oe might be brought from ancient Canons, 
practice of 1 that Church for many ages, allowed 


= the diſpenſations that te Pope granted to Prince 


Clement. It was looked on by all pe ople, as a2 


France, 
after all his cruelty to the Proteſtants, now go to 
make war on the Pope; and on the other hand to 


ſee the whole Proteſtant body concurring to ſupport 


the authority of the Pope's Bulls in the buſineſs of 
Cologn; and to defend the two Houſes of Auſtria 
and Bavaria, by whom they were laid ſo low. but 


threeſcore years before this. The French, by the 


war that they had now begun; had ſent their troops 


towards Germany and the 1 upper Rhine; and ſo had 


rendred their ſending an Army over to England 
impracticable: Nor could they ſend: ſuch a force 


into the Biſhoprick of Cologn, as could any ways 


alarm the States. So that the invaſion of Germany 


made the deſigns, that the Prince of Orange was 


Marſhal 
Schom- 
berg ſent 


to ah we 


engaged i in, both practieable and ſafe. 
Marſnal Schombe came-at this/ time into. the 
crritry of Cleve. He was a German by birth: 
So when the phrſecution: was begun in France, he 
even leave to return into his o.]. eee 
as 


of King James II. 


That was denied him. All the favour he could 1688. 
obtain, was leave to go to Portugal. And ſo cruel x 


is the ſpirit of Popery, that, though he had pre- 
ſerved that Kingdom from falling under the yoke 
of Caſtille, yet now that he came thither for refuge, 
che Inquiſition repreſented that matter of giving 
harbour to a heretick ſo odiouſly to the King, 
that he was forced to ſend him away. He came from 
thence, firſt to England: And then he paſſed rhro? 
Holland, where he entred into a particular confi- 
dence with the Prince of Orange. And being in- 
vited by the old Elector of Brandenburg, he went 
to Berlin: Where he was made Governor of 
Pruſſia, and ſet at the head of all the Elector's 
armies. The ſon treated him now with the ſame 
regard that the father had for him: And ſent him 
to Cleve, to command the troops that were ſent 
from the Empire to the defence of Cologn. The 
Cardinal offered a neutrality to the Town of Cologn. 
But they choſe rather to accept a garriſon that 
Schomberg ſent them : By which not only that 
Town was ſecured, but a ſtop. was put to any pro- 
greſs the French could make, till they could get 
that great Town into their hands. By theſe means 
the States were ſafe on all hands for this winter: 
And this gave the Prince of Orange great quiet in 
proſecuting his deſigns upon England. He had 
often ſaid, that he would never give occaſion to 
any of his enemies to ſay, that he had carried 
away the beſt force of the States, and had left 
them expoſed to any impreſſions, that might be 
made on them in his abſence. He had now reaſon 
to conclude, that he had no other riſk to run in 
his intended expedition, but that of the ſeas and 
the weather. The ſeas were then very boiſterous : 
And the ſeaſon of the year was ſo far ſpent, that 
he ſaw/ he was to have a campaign in winter. But 
all other things were now well ſecured by this un- 
r 11 
wor F 5 There 


J 
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1688. There was a fleet now ſet to ſea of about fifty fail. 
"Aa + Moſt of them were third or fourth rates, com- 


The manded by Dutch Officers. But Herbert, as re- 


HS mo Wng Pang rd 
N Preſenting the Prince's perſon, was to command in 


ſea. chief, as Lieutenant General Admiral. This was 


not very eaſy to the States, nor indeed to the Prince 
himſelf; who thought it an abſurd: thing, to ſer a 
ſtranger at the head of their fleet. Nothing leſs 
would content Herbert. And it was ſaid, that 
nothing would probably make the Engliſh fleet 
come over, and join with the Prince, ſo much as 

 . "the ſeeing one that had lately commanded them, 
at the head of the Dutch fleet. There was a tran(- 
port fleet hired for carrying over the army. And 
this grew to be about five hundred veſſels: For, 
tho the horſe and dragoons in pay were not four 
thouſand, yet the horſes for officers and volunteers, 
and for artillery- and baggage, were above ſeven 
thouſand. There were arms provided for twenty 
tthouſand more. And, as things were thus made 
ready, | BE qe n re. 


me Thb declaration chat the Prince was to publiſh 


Prince of came to be conſidered- A great many draught; 


Heute? were ſent from England by different hands. All 
do. theſe were put in the Penſioner Fagel's hands, who 
upon that made a long and heavy draught, founded 

on the grounds of the civil law, and of the law of 
Nations That was brought to me to be put in 
Engliſh. I ſaw he was fond of his own draught: 
And the prince left that matter wholly to him: 
e 1 got it to be much ſhortned, tho' it was til! 
too long. It ſet forth at firſt a long recital of all 
the violations of the laws of England, both with 
relation to religion; to the civil government, and 
to the adminiſtration of juſtice, which have been 
all opened in the ſeries of the hiſtory. It ſet forth 


next all remedies that had been tried in a gentler 
ay; all which had been ineffectual. Petitioning 
by the greateſt perſons, and in the privateſt man- 
9 * ; + 1 a £ 5 ; 


ner, 


of King James II. 


The writs were to be addreſſed to unlawful officers, 


Temporal, he reſolved, according to the obli 


© gation he lay under, both on the Princeſs's ac- 
count, and on his own, to go over into England, 
and to ſee for proper and effectual remedies for re- 
dreſſing ſuch growing evils, in a Parliament that 
ſhould be lawfully choſen, and ſhould fit in full 

freedom, according to the ancient cuſtom and con- 
ſtitution of England, with which he would con- 


cur in all things that might tend to the peace and 
happineſs of the Nation. And he promiſed in par- 
ticular, chat he would preſerve the Church and the 
eſtabliſhed religion, and that he would endeavour 
do unite all ſuch as divided from the Church to it, 
by che beſt means that could be thought on, and 
- that he would ſuffer ſuch as would live peaceably, 


to enjoy all due freedom in their conſciences, and 


that he would refer the enquiry into the Queen's 

delivery to a Parliament, and acquieſce in its de- 
ciſion. This the Prince ſigned” and ſealed on the 
tenth of October. With this the Prince ordered 
letters to be writ in his name, inviting both the 
ſoldiers, ſeamen, and others to come and join with 

him, in order to the ſecuring their religion, laws, 
and liberties. Another ſhort paper was drawn by 


me 


ner, was made a crime. Endeavours were uſed to 35688. 
pack a Parliament, and to pre- ingage both the ww 
votes of the electors, and the votes of ſuch as upon 
the election ſnould be return'd to ſit in Parliament. 


who were diſabled by law to execute them: So 
that no legal Parliament could now be brought to- 
gether. In concluſion, the reaſons of ſuſpecting 
the Queen's pretended delivery were ſet forth in 
general terms. Upon theſe grounds the Prince, 
- teeing how little hope was left of ſucceeding in any 
other method, and being ſenfible of the ruin both 
of the Proteſtant religion, and of the conſtitution 
of England and Ireland, that was imminent, and 
being earneſtly invited by men of all ranks, and 
2 eee by many of the Peers, both Spiritual 
a 


1812 The His roxy of the Reign | 
1688. me concerning the meaſures, of obedience, juſli- 
» tying the delign, and anfwering the objections that 
might be made to it. Of all theſe many thouſard 

. copies were printed, to be diſperſed at our landing. 
I was de- The Prince deſired me to go along with him as 


3 whe his. Chaplain, to which I very readily agreed: For, 


thePrince.. being tully ſatisfied in my conſcience that the un- 


. dertaking was lawful and juſt, and having had a 


. conſiderable hand in adviſing the whole progreſs 
of it, I thought it would have been an unbecom- 
ing fear in me to have taken care of my own per- 


: _ fon, when the Prince was venturing his, and the 


whole was now to be put to hazard. It is true, I 
being a Scotchman by birth, had reaſon to expect, 
| that, if I had fallen into the enemies hands, I 
; ſhould have been ſent to Scotland, and put to the 

torture there. And, having this in proſpect, I took 
care to know no particulars of any of thoſe who 
correſponded with the Prince. So that knowing 
nothing againſt any, even torture itſelf could not 
have drawn from me that, by which any perſon 
could be hurt. There was another declaration pre- 
| _  .. Pared for Scotland. But I had no other ſhare in 
| | that, but that I corrected it in ſeveral places, chiefly 

in that which related to the Church: For the Scots 
at the Hague, who were all Preſbyterians, had 
drawn it ſo, that, by many paſſages in it, the Prince 
by an implication declared in favour of Preſby- 
tery. He did not fee what the conſequences of thoſe 
Were, till I explained them. So he ordered them 


— gee 


; was {till entire, 


Advices, As Sidney wrought over letters from the perſons 
- 86-8 formerly mentioned,. both inviting the Prince to 
18. . 


come over to ſave and reſcue the Nation from ruin, 
and aſſuring him that they wrote that which was 
the univerſal ſenſe of all the wiſe. and good men 
in the Nation: So they alſo ſent over with him a 
ſcheme of advices. They adviſed his having a great 
Fleet, but a ſmall Army: They thought, it ſhould 
big not 


to be altered. And by the declaration that matter 
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not exceed ſix or ſeven thouſand men. They ap- 


prehended, that an ill uſe might be made of it, 
ifoke brought over too great an Army of foreign 


ers, to infuſe into people a jealouſy that he de- 


ſigned a conqueſt.: They adviſed his landing in 
the North, either in Burlington bay, or a little 
below Hull: Yorkſhire abounded in horſe: And 
the Gentry were generally well affected, even to 


zeal, for the deſign: The countryilwas plentiful, 
and the roads were good till withimifty miles of 


London. The Earl of Danby was earneſt for 
this, hoping to have had a ſhare in the whole ma- 


nagement, by the intereſt he believed he had in 
that country. It was confeſſed, that the weſtern 


counties were well affected: But it was ſaid, that 


the miſcarriage of Monmouth's invaſion, and the 


executions ' which followed it, had ſo diſpirited 
them, that it could not be expected they would be 
forward to join the Prince: Above all things they 


— diſpatch, and all poſſible haſte: The King 


ad then but eighteen ſhips riding in the Downs : 
But a much greater Fleet was almoſt ready to 
come out: They only wanted ſeamen, Who came 
invery i e I ELD el 
When theſe things were laid before the Printe, 
he ſaid, he could by no means reſolve to come 
over with ſo ſmall a force: could not believe 
what they ſuggeſted, concerning! the King's 
Army's being diſpoſed to come over to him: 


Nor did he reckon, ſo much as they did, oůn 


the people of the country's comiing in to him: 
He ſaid, he could truſt” to neither of theſe i He 
could not undertake ſo great a deſign, the miſcar- 
riage of Which would be the ruin both of England 
and Holland, without ſuch a force, as he had rea- 
ſon to believe would be ſuperior to the King's 
own, tho' his whole Army ſhould ſtick to him. 
Some propoſed, that the Prince would divide his 


force and land Himſelf with the greateſt part in 
the N orths and ſend a detachment to the Weſt uns 
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der Marſhal Schomberg. They prefied the Prince 


very earneſtly. to bring him over with him, both 
becauſe of the great reputation he was in, and be. 
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thedeſign 


cauſe they thought it was a ſecurity to the Prince's 
perſon, and to the whole deſign, to have another 
General with him, to whom all would ſubmit in 
caſe of any diſmal accident: For it ſeemed too 
much to have all depend on. a ſingle life: And 
they thought chat would be the ſafer, if their ene- 
mies ſaw another perſon capable of the command, 
in caſe they ſhould have a deſign upon the Prince's 


perſon. Wich this the Prince complied eaſily, 


and obtained the Elector's conſent to carry him 
over with him. But he rejected the motion of 
dividing his Fleet and Army. He ſaid, ſuch a 
divided force might be fatal: For if the King 
ſhould ſend his chief ſtrength againſt the detach- 


ment, and have the advantage, it might loſe the 


Whole buſineſs ; ſince a misfortune in any one part 
might be the ruin of the whole. 
+ When theſe advices were propoſed to Herbert, 


and the other ſeamen, they oppoſed the landing 


in the North vehemently.; They ſaid, no ſeamen 
had been conſulted in that : The North coaſt was 
not- fir for a Fleet to ride in during an Eaſt wind, 


Which it-was to be expected in winter might blow 
ſo freſh, that it would not be poſlible to preſerve 


the Fleet: And. if the Fleet was left there, the 
Channel was open for ſuch forces as might be 
ſent from France: The Channel was the ſafer 
ſea for the Fleet to ride in, as well as to cut off 
the aſſiſtance from France. Yet the advices for 


this were ſo poſitive, and ſo often repeated from 
| England, that the Prince was reſolved; to have 


ſplit the matter, and to have landed in the North, 
and then to have ſent the Fleet to lie in the 
The Prince continued ſtill to cover his deſign, 
and to look towards Cologn. He ordered a re- 
view of his Atmy, and an encampment for two 
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and reckoned that, whenſoever any thing relating 


the July before, it was repreſented' to the States, 


logn, and the war that was like to ariſe there, it 


both of the lawfulneſs: and of the neceſſity of the 


as he had a vehemence as well as a tenderneſs in 


— 
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alſo ordered. By theſe orders the Officers ſaw a GW 


neceſſity of furniſhing. themſelves for fo long a | l 
time. The main point. remained, how money | 


| ſhould be found for fo chargeable: an expedition. 


The French Embaſſador had his eye upon this; 


to it ſhould be moved, it would be then eaſy to 
raiſe an oppoſition, or at leaſt to create a delay. 
But Fagel's great foreſight did prevent this. In 


that now by reaſon. of the neighbourhood of Co- 


was neceſſary to repair their places, both on the 
Nhine and * Iſſel, which were in a very bad con- 
dition. This was agreed to: And the charge was! 
eſtimated at four millions of - Guilders; - So the 
States created a fund for the intereſt of that mo- 
ney, and ordered it to be taken up by a loan. It. 
was all brought in in four days. About the end 1 
of September a meſſage was delivered to the 1 
States from the Elector of Brandenburg, by | 1 
which he undertook to ſend an Army into his 4 
country. of Cleve, and to ſecure the States from . 


all Hanger on that ſide for this winter: | i 


Upon this, it was propoſed; to lend the — | 1 
che our millions. Aud this paſſed eaſily in the 1 
States, without any op poſition, to the amazement 
of all that ſaw it: For it had never been known, * 
that ſo great and ſo dangerous an expedition in 
ſuch a ſeaſon had been ſo eaſily agreed to, without 
ſo much as one diſagreeing vote, either at the 
Hague, or in any of the Towns of Holland: All 
people went ſo cordially, into it, that it was not 
neceflary to employ much time in ſatisfying them, 


undertaking. +. Fagel had ſent for all the eminent 
Miniſters of the chief Towns of Holland: And, 


gh he convinced them evidently, that both = 
LI2 | their — 


'hand of heaven. 
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1688. their religion and their country were in fuch im- 
minent danger, that nothing but this expedition 


could ſave them: They ſaw the perſecution in 
France: And in that they might ſee what was to 
be expected from that religion: They ſaw the 
violence with which the King of England was 
driving matters in his country, which if not ſtop- 
ped would ſoon prevail. He ſent them thus full 


of real, to diſpoſe the people to a hearty appro- 


bation and concurrence in this deſign. The Mi- 


niſters in Holland are ſo watched over by the 


States, that they have no more authority when 
they meet in a body, in a Synod or in a Claſſis, 
than the States think fit to allow them. But I was 
never in any place, where I thought the Clergy 


had generally ſo much credit with the people, as 


they have there: And they employed it all upon 
this occaſion very diligently, and to good purpoſe. 
Thoſe who had no regard to religion, yet ſaw a 
war begun in the Empire by the French. And 
the publication of the alliance between France and 
England by the French Embaſſador, made them 
conclude that England would join with France. 
They reckoned, they could not ſtand before ſuch 
an united force, and that therefore it was neceſſary 
to take England out of the hands of a Prince, who 
was ſuch a firm ally to France. All the Engliſn that 


lived in Holland, eſpecially the merchants that were 


ſettled in Amſterdam, where the oppoſition was 
like to be ſtrongeſt, had ſuch poſitive advices of the 
diſpoſition that the Nation, and even the Army were 
in; that, as this undertaking was conſidered as 
the only probable means of their preſervation, it 
feemed ja well concerted, that little doubt was 
made of ſucceſs, except what aroſe from the ſea- 
ſon; which was not only far ſpent, but the winds 


were both ſo contrary and ſo ſtormy for many 


weeks, that a forcible ſtop ſeemed put to it by the 
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„Herbert went to ſea with the Dutch Fleet: 
And was ordered to ſtand over to the Downs, and 


to look on the Engliſh Fleet, to try if any would 
cone over, of which ſome hopes were given; or 


to engage them, while they were then not above 


eighteen or twenty ſhips ſtrong. But the contrary 
winds. made this not only impracticable, but gave 
great reaſon to fear that a great part of the Fleet 
would be either loſt or diſabled. Theſe continued 
For above a fortnight, and gave us at the Hagu' 


Z 6. 17 


- 
Lu 


The 


Dutch put 


to ſea. 


a melancholy proſpect. Herbert alſo found, that 


the Fleet was neither ſo ſtrong, nor ſo well man- 


ned, as he had expected. 


All the Engliſh, that were ſcattered about the dome fac- 
Provinces,” or in Germany, came to the Hague. tou mo- 


[ : 5 183 . a — wu | 
Among theſe there was one Wildman, who, from hs 25 


being an agitator in Cromwell's' Army, had been Hague. 


a conſtant meddler on all occaſions in every thing 
that looked like ſedition, and ſeemed inclined to 


* 


oppoſe every thing that was uppermoſt. He 


brought his uſual ill humour along with him, hav- 


ing a peculiar talent in poſſeſſing others by a ſort 


of contagion with jealouſy and diſcontent. To 


theſe the Prince ordered his declaration to be 
ſnewed. Wildman took great exceptions to it, 
with which he poſſeſſed many to ſuch a degree, 
that they began to ſay, they! would not engage 
upon thoſe grounds. Wildman had drawn one, 


in which he had laid down a ſcheme of the go- 
vernment of England, and then had ſet forth 
many particulars in which it had been violated, 


I 


carrying theſe a great way into King Charles's 
reign; all which he ſupported by many authorities 
from law books. He objected to the Prince's in- 
ſiting: ſo much on the Diſpenſing Power, and on 
what had been done to the Biſhops. He faid, 
there was certainly a Diſpenſing Power in the 
Crown, practiſed for ſome ages: Very few Pa- 
tents paſſed in which there was not a non ob- 
ſtante to one or more acts of Parliament: Thi 
Kii 5 Az | powe 
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518 The His rox of che Reign 
3 had been too far ſtretched of late: But the 
ſtrecching of a power that was in the Crown, could 
dot be a juſt ground of war: The King had a 
dicht to bring any man to atrial : The Biſhops 
had a fair tria and 
upon it: In all which there was nothing done 
contrary to law. All this ſeemed myſterious, when 
a known Republican was become an advocate tor 


Ry a} 
2 


piteful. He ſaw. that, as the declaration was 
Arawn, the Church party would come in, and be 

Well received by the Prince: So he, who deſign 

ed to ſeparate the Prince and them at the greateſt 
Prince declare againſt thoſe grievances, in which 
many of them were concerned, and) which: ſome 
TT. among them had promoted. The Ear] of Mac- 
Flesfieſd, with the Lord: Mordaunt, and many 
others, joined with him in this: But the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, together with Sidney, Ruſſel, and 

| ſome others, were as poſitive in their opinion, 
| that the Prince, ought not to look ſo far back as 
| into King Charles's reign! :- This would diſguſt 
any of the Nobility and Gentry, and almoſt all 
1 | the Clergy. Soithey thought the declaration was 
to be ſo conceiued, as to draw in the body of the 

4 3 2 0 Nation: They were all alarmed with the 
Niſpenſing Power: And it would ſcem very 
range to ſes ag invaſion ih which this was not 

_ ſe gut as the main ground of it: Every man 

_ could. diſtinguiſh between the diſpenſing with a 
peclal act in à particular caſe, and a total diſpen- 


5 
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gion: The ill deſigns of the Court, as well as the 
affections of the Nation, had appeared ſo evi- 
dently in the Biſhops trial, that if no notice was 


all people, with an opinion of the Prince's ill 
will to chem. Ruſſel ſaid, that any reflections 
made on King: Charles's reign would not only 

ce 12.1 carry 


* i 


were acquitted, and diſcharged 


prerogative, His deſign in this was deep and 


ng with laws to ſecure the Nation and the Reli- 


taken of it, it would be made uſe of to poſſeſs 


— 
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n over al the high Church 925 „but all the 1688, 
Army, entirely to the King. 


ration was much objected 4 The Prince could 


not enter into a diſcuſſion of the law and govern- 
ment of England: That was to be left to the 
Parliament: The Prince could only ſet forth the 


ſent and publick grievances, as they were tranſ- 
mitred to him by thaſe, upon whoſe invitation he 
was going over. This was not without ſome dif- 
fieulry overcome, by altering ſome few expreſſions 


in the firſt draught, and leaving out ſome circum- 


ſtances. So the declaration was printed over agaiti, 
with ſome amendnients. 


In the beginning of October, the 


ſea, where they lay above ten days before they 
could get out of the Teel. Never was fo great 
a deſign executed in ſo ſhort a time. A tranſport 
fleet of five hundred veſſels was hired in three 


udman's decla- lk. Gs 


-march- The Ar- 
ed from Nimeguen were put on board inthe Zuyder PY 


ſhupped. 


days time. All 2 . as ſoon as 5 were or- 


dered, were 
were amazed 


— — coneutred' to cover 1 
think uſed to be conſtantly wich the — being 
the perſon that was moſt entirely truſted and con- 
ſtantly employed by him: So. that his abſence 
from him, being ſo extraordinary a thing, might 
have given ſome umbrage. But all the ſummer 
is Lady was ſo very ill, that ſhe was looked on 


EY every 


—_ The; H1sTaozxy of the Reign 
2688. every day ns one that could not live three days to 
an end: So that this was a very juſt excu e for 

is attendance at the Hague. 
The Prin- I waited. on the Princeſs a few days. before we 
ceſ a ſenſe Jeft the Hague. She ſeemed to have a great load 
of things. on her ſpirits, but to have no ſcruple as to the 
5 lawivloek ir the deſign. After much other diſ- 
courſe, I ſaid, that if we got ſaſe to England, 
made no great doubt of our ſucceſs in all other 
things, I only begged her pardon to tell her, 
that af. there ſhauld. happen to be at any time any 
disjointing between the Prince and her, that would 
ruin all. She anſwered me, that I needed fear no 
ear ſuch thing ; If any perſon ſhould attempt that, 
en en woul treat them ſo, 28 ee, all Others 
tom venturing on it for che future. She was very 
ſolemn and ſerious, aud kale God carneftly to 
ob and diret.us - mod} ot os 
The On the ſixteenth of. Ogober. ©..S; the wind that | 
| Prince Had. Rogd,io long in the MWeſt, came into the Eaſt, 
— orders Were ſent to all xo haſte te Helvget-Sluys. 
State. That mgrhipg the Prince went into theaſſembl) 
of che States General; td. take leave of them. He 
Aich to them, he Ma a Fo ſenſible. gf; the kind- 
e 


nels theythad all ws him pon, many occali- 
— 1 5 — nt ee 
chem lr Her they: had truſted him 
n þ 1 es ever, an 


aden 


er rs This, — was/eve 
t 2 aber . . 
00 land with — 
1 had, ſet out in his 
N 5 5 Gn, vp — —— bow, God might 
le, OF, AA To his providence he commit- 
275 Wee might; become of him, 
t them the, gate of their country, 
regoi 1 the Princeſs to them in a — 
inc mae He 1 dn” we 
| You. 
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their 28 perfectly, and equally with her 1688. 
own: He hoped, that whatever might happen to 
im, they would {till protect her, and uſe her as 

ſſie well deſerved: And ſo he took leave. It was 

a ſad, but a kind parting. Some of every Pro- 
vince offered at an anſwer to what the Prince had 

ſaid: But they all melted into tears and paſſion : 

So chat their ſpeeches were much broken, very 
ſnort, and extream tender. Only the Prince him- 
ſelf continued firm in his uſual. gravity. and 
phlegm. When he came to Helvoet-Sluys, the 
tranſport fleet had conſumed ſo much of their pro- 
viſions, that three days of the good wind were 

lott, before all were ſupplied anew. 

At laſt, on the nineteenth of October, — 1 We failed 
Prince went aboard, and the whole Fleet 1 
out that night. But the next day the wind turn- 985 
ed into the North, and ſettled in the North-Weſt. 


Zz. a des. RED et ed Eo Eb! 


E At night a great ſtorm roſe. We wrought againſt 
. it all that night, and the next day. But it was 

. in vain to ſtruggle any longer. And ſo vaſt a 

) Fleet run no ſmall hazard, being obliged to keep 

£ together, and yet not to come too near one ano- 
ther. On the twenty firſt. in the afternoon the 

* ſignal was given to go in again: And on the 

a | — ſecond the far greater part got ſafe into 

m rt. Many ſhips were at 2 wanting, and were 

* lieved to be loſt. But a lter a few days all came 

2 in. There was not one hip loſt ; nor ſo much as But were 
ne any one man, except one that was blown from the forced 
er ſnrouds into the fea, Some ſhips were ſo ſhat- back: 
Ie tered, that as — as they came in, and all was 

10 taken out of them, they immediately ſunk down. 

us Only five hundred horſes died for want of air. 

ht Men are upon ſuch occaſions apt to flatter them- 

tr {elves upon the points of providence. © In France 

wy and England, as it was believed that our loſs was 

N much greater than it proved to be, ſo they tri- 

gft umphed not a little, as if God had fought againſt 


d v and e the whole deſign. We on our 
eir al part, 


1688. 


« 


found our ſelves delivered out of ſo great 


part, ho 


ANY ſtorm and ſo vaſt a danger, looked on it as a mark 


of God's great Care .of us, Who, tho? he had not 
changed the courſe of the winds and ſeas in our fa- 
vour, yet had preſerved us while we were in ſuch 
apparent danger, beyond what could have been ima- 


gined. The States were not at all diſcouraged with 


this hard beginning, but gave the neceſſary orders 
for ſupplying us wich every thing that we needed. 


The Princeſs behaved herſelf at the Hague ſuitably 
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tions in 


England. 


to what was expected from her. She ordered pray- 
ers four times a day, and aſſiſted at them with great 
deyotion. She ſpoke to no body of affairs, but was 
calm and ſilent. The States ordered ſome of their 


phody to give her an account of all their proceedings. 
She indeed anſwered, little: But in that little he 


ave them cauſe often to admire her judgment. 
In England, the Court ſaw nov, that it was in 


Vain to diſſemble ot diſguiſe their fears any more. 


Cregt gonſultstions wvere held there. The Earl of 
Melfor, and all the Fapiſts, propoſed the ſeizing on 


month, The Eark:of Sunderland oppoſed this 


322288 HN 
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vehemently. He ſaid, it would not be poſſible to 
ſeize on many at the ſame time: And the ſeizing 
na few would alarm all the feſt: It would drive 
them in to the Prhice, and furniſh them with a pre- 
tence for it: He propoſed rather, that the King 
ould do ſuch. popular things, as might give ſome 
content, and lay that fermentation with which the 
Nation was then, as it were, diſtracted. This was 
at that time complied with: But all the Popiſſi par- 
ty continued upon chis to charge Lord Sunderland, 
as one that was in che King's counſels only to betray 
them that had beſore diverted the offer of aſſiſt- 
ane from France, and now the ſecuring thoſe:who 
were the moſt likely to join and aſſiſt the Prince. 


By their importunities the King was at laſt. ſo pre- 


Failed: on, that he turned him out of all his places: 
And, Lord Preſton was made Secretary 2 
| | N e 


0 20 7 
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| Nation, the King | 
the injuſtice ' of this unnatural invaſion” that the 


ings" againſt the Biſhep of London and 


of King F ah H.. 


they would have been too hard for them, eſpecial- 
ly: confidering the great tranſport fleet chat they 
were to cover. All the forces that were in Scotland 
were: ordered into En __ Agd that Kingdom 
was left in the hands of their Militia. Several Re- 
giments came likewiſe from Ireland. So that the 
King's Army was chen about thirty thouſand: 3 
But, in order to 1 was raiſed in t 


for the Biſhops; and fer out 


. — deſigning © He aſſured chem uf his af. 
fections to the Church of England and proteſted, 
he had never intended to carry things further chan 
to an equal liberty of conſcience: He deſtred, they 
would declare their abhorrence of this invaſion, and 
that they would offer him their advice, what" was 


fit for him to do. They declined che Lacs boon 
horrence,' and adviſed the 


ſummoning a 
Parliament; and that in the mean while the Ecele- 


ſiaſtical Commiſſion might be broken, the p 


College 1 be reverſed, and that the law'm 
be again put in its channel. This they delive 


order ſent them from the os. Nerd 1 requir- 
ing them to compoſe e an office for the preſent dea 
fion; - The prayers were ſo well drawn,” that even 


thoſe who wiſhed for the Prince might have joined 
| in them. The Church party did now ſnhew their 
apptobation of the Prince's expedition in ſuch terms, 


that many were ſurprized at ic, both then, and fince 
that time. They ſpoke openly in favour” of "it; 
They expreſſed their grief to ſee the wind ſo ert 
They wiſhed for an Eaſt wind, which on that oe. 


cafzon. was called the Proteſtant wind. They ſpoke 


with great ſcorn of all that the Court was then do- 


ing to K of the Nation. _— 


with great gravity, and with 2 cura that recome q 
mended them to the whole Natiba. There was an 


323 
— out, and was ſo „ 4688. 
that, if they had the Dutch Fleet, pro Ea 
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1688. deed the proceedings of the Court that Way wete 

o cold, and ſo forced, that few were like to be de- 
ceived by them, but thoſe: who had a mind to be 


deceived. The: writs for a Parliament were of. 


ten ordered to be made ready for the Seal, and were 
2 often ſtopt: Some were ſealed, and given out: 
But they weren quickly called uin again. The old 
Sharters were. ordered to be. reſtored again. ef- 
ferieschimſelf carried back the Charter of the City 

ß Kondon, and put; on the appearances of joy and 


heantineſs when he gave; it to them. All men faw 


4#hro} that affectation: For he bad raiſed | himſelf 

ahiefly upon the adviſing, or promoting, that mat- 

Krfob+ the ſurrender and the forfeiture of the Char- 

dend An order mas alſo ſent to the Biſnop of Win- 
cCheſter, totput the Preſident of; Magdalen College 
gain in poſſeſſiono Vet, that order not being exe- 

| Suntec chen the neus was brought that the Prince 
„a bis Fleet were blown back; it was countermand- 
Echt plain wewed What it was that drove 

ts ur inte ſon much compliance, and how long 
| ne lafllivnd od 3. gum noſfimm 
Proo The Hattar of the greateſt coficerny/and that could 


brought ati Beg drept but Was to be ſupported, was the 


birth of Biith of the Prince of Wales, And therefore the 
the Prince C urg ithought it ne ſary, now in an after- game, 
af Wales. c offer ſome ſatisfaction in that point. So a great 


meeting. was called not only of all the Privy Coun- 


ſellors and:qudges, bi of all. the Nobility then in 
Town. To cheſe che King complained of the great 
_ byyury that was gone both him and the Queen by 
dhe Prince of: Orange, who accuſed them of fo 

were few Princes then alive, ho had been born in 

the preſence off more witneſſts can were at his ſon's 

birth: He had therefore called them together, that 

they might hear the proof of that matter. It was 

| while many were in the room; and that they faw 
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inen from rhe Queen's body once, which carried 


5 „„ / : a 
the child ſobn after he was taken from the Queen 1688. 
by the midwife. But in this the midwife was the www, 
ſingle witneſs ; for none of the Ladies had felt the | 
child in the Queen's belly. The Counteſs of Sun- 
derland did indeed depoſe, that the Queen called 
to her to give her her hand, that ſhe might feel 
how the child lay, to which ſhe added, which I 
did;“ but did not ſay,” whether ſhe felt the child, 
or not: And ſhe told the Dutcheſs of Hamilton, 
from whom I had is, that when ſhe put her band 


| into the bed, the Queen held it, and let it go no 


lower than her breaſts. * So that really ſhe felt no- 
thing. And this depoſition, brought to make a. 
ſhew, was an evidence againſt the matter, rather 
than for it; and was a violent preſumption of an 
impoſture, and of an artifice to cover it. Many 
Ladies depoſed, that they had often ſeen the marks 
of milk on the Queen's linen, near her breaſts. 
Two or three depoſed, that they faw it running 
out at the nipple. All theſe depoſed, that they 
law milk before the pretended delivery. But none 
of them depoſed concerning milk after the delivery, . 
tho” nature ſends it then in greater abundance: And 
the Queen had it always in ſuch a plenty, that ſome 
weeks ' paſſed after her delivery, before ſhe was 
quite freed from it. The Ladies did not name the 
time in which they ſaw the milk, except one, who 
named the month of May. But, if the par- 


| ticulars mentioned before, that happen'd on Eaſter | 


Monday, are reflected on, and if it appears proba- 
ble by theſe that the Queen miſcarried at that time; 
then all that the Ladies mentioned of milk in her 
breaſts, particularly ſhe that fixed it to the month 
of May, might have followed upon that miſcar- 
riage, and be no proof concerning the late birth. 
Mrs. Pierce, the landreſs, depoſed that ſhe took 
the marks of a delivery. But ſhe ſpoke only to 
one time. That was a main circumſtance. And, 
if i had been true, it muſt have been often 3 
* ; an 
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was capable of a more copious proof, ſince 
Tg for ſuch things to be often looked 
on, and well conſidered. The Lady Wentworth 
was the ſingle witneſs that depoſed, that ſhe had 


| felt. the child move in the Queen's belly. She waz 


a, Bed- chamber woman, as well as a ſingle witneſs: 
And ſhe fixed it on no time. If it was very early, 
ſhe. might have been miſtaken: Or if it Was be- 
tore Eaſter Monday, it might be true, and yet have 
Þ relation to. this birth: This was the ſubſtance 
of this evidence, which was ordered to be enrolled 
and printed. But when it was publiſhed, it had a 
Juite - contrary effect to what the Court expected 
rom it. The preſumption. of law before this was 


: all in favour of the birth, ſince the parents owned 


the child : So that Ze proce lay on the other ſide, 
and ought to be offered by thoſe who called it in 
queſtion. But, now that this proof was brought, 
which was ſo apparently defective, it did not leſſen 
but increaſe the jealouſy with which the Nation 


Was poſſeſſed: For all people concluded, that, if 
- the thing had been true, it muſt have been eaſy to 


have brought a much more copious proof than was 
now publiſhed to the world. It was much obſerv- 
ed, that Princeſs Anne was not preſent... She in- 
deed excuſed herſelf, - She thought ſhe was breed- 


ns; And all motion was forbidden her. None 


ieved that to be the true reaſon; for it was 
thought, thar the going from one apartment of the 
Court to another could not hurt her. So it was 
looked on as a colour that ſhewed ſhe did not be 
lie ve the thing; and that therefore ſhe would not 


by her being ops ſeem to give any credit to it. 


This was the ſtate of affairs in England, while 


we lay at Helvoet-Sluys, where we continued till 
the firſt of November. Here Wildman created a 
new diſturbance. He plainly had a ſhew of cou- 
rage, but was, at leaſt, then a coward. He poſſeſſ- 
ed ſome of the Engliſh with'an opinion, that the de- 
ſign was now irrecoverably loſt. WW 
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many, who were willing to hearken to any pro- 1688. 
—— that ſet danger at a diſtance eee 
ſelves. They were {till magnifying the Engliſa | | 
Fleet, and undervaluing the Dutch. They went 
ſo far in this, that they propoſed to the Prince, that | 
Herbert ſhould be ordered to go over to the coaſt; 1 
of England, and either fight the Engliſh Fleet, or 
force them in: And in that caſe the Tranſport Fleet 
might venture over; which otherwiſe they thought 
could not be fately done. This ſome urged with 
ſuch earneſtneſs, that nothing but the Prince's au 
thority, and Schomberg's credit, could have with⸗- 
ſtood it. The Prince told them, the ſeaſon was | 
now ſo far ſpent, that the loſing of more time was 
the loſing the whole deſign; Fleets might lie long 
in view of one another, before it could be poſſible 
for them to come to an engagement, tho' both ſides 
equally deſired it; but much longer, if any one of 
them avoided it: It was not poſſible. to keep the 
Army, eſpecially the horſe, long at ſea: And it was 
no eaſy matter to take them all out, and to ſhip: 
them again: After the wind had ſtead ſo long in 
the Weſt, where was reaſon to hope it would turn 
to the Eaſt: And when that ſnould come, no time 
was to be loſt: For it would ſometimes blow ſo 
freſn in a fe days as to freeze up the river; ſo 
that it would not be poſſible to get out all the win- 
ter long. With theſe things he rather ſilenced than 
quid wen All this while the men of war were 
riding at ſea, it being a continued ſtorm for ſome 
weeks. The Prince ſent out ſeveral advice boats: 
with orders to them to come in. But they could 
not eome up to them. On the twenty ſeventh of 
October there was for ſix hours together a moſt 
dreadful ſtorm: So that there were — among us, 
chat did not conclude, that the beſt part of the 
Fleet, and by conſequence that the whole deſign, 
was loſt. Many, that have paſt. for Heroes, yet 
ſhewed then the agonies of fear in their looks, and 
whole: deportment. The Prince {till paige") 
effi: Fees | ulu 
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1688. uſual calmneſs, and the ſame tranquillity. of ſpirit,” 
cat L had obſerved in him in his- happieſt days. On 


the twenty eighth it calmed a little, and our Flect 


came all in, to our great joy. The rudder of one 
third rate was broken: And that was all the hurt 
that the ſtorm had done. At laſt the much long-. 
ed for Faſt wind came. And fo hard a thing i: 
was to ſet ſo vaſt a body in motion, that two days 
of this wind were loſt before all could be quite rea- 


We failes On the firſt” of November O. S. we failed out 


Out more 


happily a 
| ſecond 


time. 


with the evening tide; but made little way that 
night, that ſo our Fleet might come out, and move 
in order. We tried next day till noon, if it was 


poſſible to ſail Northward : But the Wind was ſo 
ſtrong, and full in the Eaſt; that we could not 


move that way. About noon the ſignal was given 
to ſteer Weſtward. This wind not only diverted 


us from that unhappy courſe, but it kept the Eng- 


liſh Fleet in the river: So that it was not poſſible 


for them to come out, "tho? they were come down 


As far as to the- Gunfleet. By this means we had 


the ſea open to us, with a fair wind, and a ſafe na- 
vigation. On the third we paſt between Dover and 
Calais, and before night came in ſight of the iſle of 
Wight. The next day being the day in which the 
Prince was both born and married, he fancied, if he 
could land that day, it would look auſpicious to 


the Army, and animate the ſoldiers. But we all, 


who conſidered, that the day following, being Gun- 
ener Treaſon day, our landing chat day might 
have a good effect on the minds of the Engliſh Na- 
tion, were better pleaſed to ſee that we could land 
no ſooner. Torbay was thought the beſt place for 
our great Fleet to lie in: And it was reſolved to 


land the Army, where it could be beſt done near it; 
_ reckoning, that being at ſuch à diſtance from Lon- 


don, we could Pr ovide our ſelves witlithorſes, N and 
Fut every thing in order before the King could 
march his Army towards us, and that wWe nn 
IRE} 15 Ws | i ome 
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ſome time at Exeter fot the refreſhing our men. I 1688 
was in the ſhip, with the Prince's other domeſ- = 
ticks, that went in the van of the whole Fleet. At 


noon on the fourth Ruſſel came on board us, with | 4 
! the beſt of all the Engliſh pilots that they had [1 
brought over. He gave him the ſteering} of the | 1 
4 ſnip; and ordered him to be ſure to fail fo, that = . 
: next morning we ſhould be ſhort of Dartmouth: | $1 


For it was intended that ſome of the ſhips ſhould 
land there, and that the reſt ſhould {ail into Tor- 4 
bay. The pilot thought, he could not be miſtaken | "1 
in meaſuting our courſe ; and believed that he cer 

tainly kept within orders, till the morning ſhewed 


WW. 2 
* 2 


1 
&- 


# us we were paſt Torbay:and Dartmouth, The wind, 1 
N tho? it had abated much of its firſt violence, yet þ 
a was {till full in the Eaſt. So now it ſeemed neceſ- | bl 
4 fary for us to fail on to Plymouth, which muſt 4 
| have engaged us in a long and tedious campaign in | f 
* winter, thro' a very ill Country. Nor were we ſure to | 
i be received at Plymouth. The Earl of Bath, who x 
1 was Governor, had ſent by Ruſſel a promiſe to the £ 
1 Prince to come and join him: Yet it was not like- . 1 
5 ly, that he would be ſo forward as to receive us at 

1 our firſt coming. The delays he made afterwards, 

f -pretending that he was managing the garriſon, . 

© whereas he was indeed ſtaying till he ſaw how. the 

e matter was like to be decided, ſhewed us how fatal 

* it had proved, if we had been forced to ſail on to 

* Plymouth. But while Ruſſel was in no ſmall diſ- 

a order, after he ſaw the pilot's error, (upon which he 

4 bid me go to my prayers, for all was loſt) and as 

* he was ordering the boat to be cleared to go aboard 

d the Prince, on a ſudden to all our wonder it calm- 

2 ed a little. And then the wind turned into the 

0 South: And a ſoft and happy gale of wind carri- 

5 ed in the whole Fleet in four hours time into Tor- 

- bay. Immediately as many landed as conveniently We land- 

a could. As ſoon as the Prince and Marſhal Schom- ed at 

ld! berg got to ſhore, they were furniſhed with ſuch Torbay- 

* bhorſes as the village of Broxholme couid afford; 
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1688. and rode up to view the grounds, which they found 
ss convenient as could be imagined for the foot in 


that ſeaſon. It was not a cold night: Otherwiſe 
the ſoldiers, who had been kept warm aboard, 
might have ſuffered much by it. As ſoon as I 
landed, I made what haſte I could to the place 
where the Prince was; who took me heartily by the 


hand, and aſked me, if I would not now believe 


predeſtination. I told him, I would never forget 
That providence of God, which had appeared ſo ſig- 
[nally on this occaſion. He was cheerfuller than ordi- 


"nary. Yet he returned ſoon to his uſnal gravity. 


The Prince ſent for all the fiſhermen of the place; 
and aſked them, which was the propereft place for 
landing his horſe, which all apprehended would 
be a tedious buſineſs, and might hold ſome days. 
But next morning he was ſhewed a place, a quarter 
of a mile below the village, where the ſhips could 
be brought very near the land, againſt a good ſhore, 
and the horſes would not be put to ſwim above twen- 
ty yards. This proved to be ſo happy for our land- 
ing, tho? we came to it by meer accident, that, if 
ver had ordered the whole Iſland round to be ſound- 
ed, we could not have found a properer place for it. 
There was a dead calm all that morning: And in 
three hour's time all our horſe were landed, with as 
much baggage as was neceſſary till we got to Exeter 
The artillery and heavy baggage were left aboard. 

and ordered to Topſham the ſea- port to Exeter. 
All that belonged tö us was ſo ſoon and fo happily 
landed, that by the next day at noon we were in full 
march, and marched four miles that night. We 

had from thence twenty miles to Exeter: And we 
- reſolved to make hafte thither. But, as we were 
now happily landed, and marching,” we ſaw new and 
unthought of characters of a favourable providence 

of God watching over us. We had no ſooner got 


thus diſengaged from our Fleet; than a new and 


: 1 ſtorm ble from the Weſt; from which our 
Fleet, being covered” by the land, could receive no 
8 ee prqjudice: 


— 
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prejudice: But the King's Fleet had got out as the 1688. 
wind calmed, and in purſuit of us was come as far ww 


as the iſle of Wight, when this contrary wind turn- 
ed upon them. They tried what they could to 

urſue us: But they were ſo ſhattered by ſome 
days of chis ſtorm, that they were forced to go into 
Portſmouth, and were no more fit for ſervice that 
year. This was a greater happineſs than we were 
then aware of: For the Lord Dart mouth aſſured 
me ſome time after, that, whatever ſtories we had 
heard and believed, either of Officers or ſeamen, 
he was confident they would all have fought very 
heartily, But now, by the immediate hand of 


heaven, we were maſters of the ſea without a blow. 
I never found a diſpoſition to ſuperſtition in my 
temper: I was rather inclined to be philoſophical 
upon all occaſions. Yet I muſt confeſs, that this 
ſtrange ordering of the winds and ſeaſons, juſt to 
change as our affairs required it, could not but 
make deep impreſſions on me, as well as on all that 


obſerved it. Thoſe famous verſes of Claudian ſeem- 
ed to be more applicable to the Prince, than to 


him they were made on: 5 T 


O nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat æther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti !” 


Heaven's favourite, for whom the ſkies do fight, 


And all the winds conſpire to guide thee right! . 


Tube Prince made haſte to Exeter, where he ſtaid 
| ten days, both for refreſhing his troops, and for 


giving the Country time to ſhew their affections. 
oth the Clergy and Magiſtrates of Exeter were 
very fearful, and very backward. The Biſhop 


and the Dean ran away. And the Clergy ſtood 
off, tho* they were ſent for, and very gently ſpoke 

to by the Prince. The truth was, the doctrines 
of Paſſive Obedience and Non-reliſtance had been 
carried ſo far, and preached fo much, that Cler- 
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1688. gymen either could not all on the ſudden get out 
of that entanglement, into which they had by long 


thinking and ſpeaking all one way involved them- 
ſelves, or they were aſhamed to make fo quick a 
turn. Yet care was taken to protect them and 
their houſes every where: So that no ſort of vio- 
Jence nor rudeneſs was offered to any of them. 
The Prince gave me full authority to do this: 
And I took fo particular a care of it, that we heard 
of no complaints. The Army was kept under 
Tuch an exact diſcipline, that every thing was paid 
for where it was demanded ; tho' the ſoldiers were 
contented with ſuch moderate entertainment, that 


the people generally aſked but little for what they 


did cat. We ſtaid a week at Exeter, before any 


of the Gentlemen of the country about came in 


to the Prince. Every day ſome perſons of con- 
dition came from other parts. The firſt were 
the Lord Colcheſter the eldeſt ſon of the Earl of 
Rivers, and the Lord Wharton, Mr. Ruſſel the 


Lord Ruſſel's brother, and the Earl of Abington. 


The be King came down to Saliſbury, and ſent his 
King's troops twenty miles further. Of theſe, three Re- 
Army be. giments of horſe and dragoons were drawn on by 
e Hog their Officers, the Lord Cornbury and Colonel 
| - Langſton, on deſign to come over to the Prince. 
Prince. 


Advice was. ſent to the Prince of this. But be- 
' cauſe theſe Officers were not ſure of their ſubal- 
terns, the Prince ordered a body of his men to ad- 
vance, and aſſiſt them in caſe any reſiſtance was 
made. They wee within twenty miles of Exeter, 
and within two miles of the body that the Prince 
had ſent to join them, when a whiſper ran about 


among them that they were betrayed. Lord Corn- 
- bury had not the preſence of mind that ſo critical 


a thing required. So they fell in confuſion, and 


many rode back. Yet one Regiment came over 
in a body, and with them about a hundred of the 
other two. This gave us great courage; and 
ſhewed us, that we had not been deceived in what 


„ * 


6 F Was 


the Prince ſo evidently, that 
nothing to truſt to, but his Army. And the ill 
diſpoſition among them was ſo apparent, that he 
.reckoned he could not depend on them, So that he 
loſt both heart and head at once. But that which 
gave him the laſt and moſt confounding ſtroke 
Was, that the Lord Churchill and the Duke of 
Grafton left him, and came and joined the Prince 
at Axminſter, twenty miles on that ſide of Exeter. 
After this he could not know on whom he could 
depend. The Duke of Graſton was one of King 
Charles's ſons, by the Dutcheſs of Cleveland. He 
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was told us of the Inclinations of the King's Army. 1688. 
Let, on the other hand, thoſe who ſtudied to ſup- - 


port the King's ſpirit by flatteries told him, that 
in this he ſaw that he might truſt bis Army, fince 
theſe who intended to carry over thoſe Regiments, 


were forced to manage it with ſo much artifice, 


and durſt not diſcover their deſign either to Officers, 
or ſoldiers; and that, as ſoon as they perceived it, 
the greater part of them had turned back. The 
King wanted ſupport: For his ſpirits ſunk ex- 
treamly. His blood was in ſuch fermentation, 
that he was bleeding much at the noſe, which re- 

ned often upon him every day. He ſent many 
foie over to us. They all took his money, and 
came and joined themſelves to the Prince, none 
of them returning to him. So that he had no in- 
telligence brought him, of what the Prince was 


doing; but what common reports furniſhed, which 


magnified our numbers, and made him think we 
were coming near him, while we were {till at 
Exeter., He heard that the City of London was 


very unquiet. News was brought him, that the 
Earls of Devonſhire and Danby, and the Lord 


Lumley, were drawing great bodies together, and 
that both York and Newcaſtle had declared for 
the Prince. The Lord Delamer had raiſed a Re- 
giment in Cheſhire. And the body of the Na- 
tion did every where diſcover their inclinations for 

155 King ſaw he had 


A had 


| 
1 
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1688. had been ſome time at ſea, and was a gallant but 
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rough man. He had more fpirit than any one of 
the King's ſons. He made an anſwer to the King 
about this time, that was much talked of. The 


King took notice of ſomewhat in his behaviour 


that looked faftious : And he ſaid, he was fure 
he could not pretend to act upon principles of 
conſcience; for he had been fo ill bred, that as he 
knew little of religion, ſo he regarded it leſs. But 
he anſwered the King, that, tho” he had little con- 
ſcience, yet he was of a party that had a great deal. 
S: oa after that, Prince George, the Duke of Or- 
nond, and the, Lord Drumlanetick the Duke of 
Jueenſbury*s eldeſt ſon, left him, and came over 


to the Prince, and joined him, when he was come 


as far as the Earl of Briſtol's hoe at Sherburn. 
When the news came to London, the Princeſs 
was ſo ſtruck with the apprehenſions of the King's 
diſpleaſure, and of the il} effects that ir might have, 
That ſhe ſaid to the Lady Churchill, that ſhe could 
not bear Na of it, and would leap out 
at window, rather than venture on it. The Biſhop 


of London Was then lodged very ſecretly in Sut- 


O ſtreet. So the Lady Churchill, who knew 
where he was, went to Him, and concerted with 
him the method of the Princeſs's withdrawing from 
the Court. The Princefs went ſooner to bed than 
ordinary. And about midnight ſhe went down a 
Backe fairs from her cloſer, attended only by the 
Lady Churchill, in ſuch haſte that they carri- 


I the Biſhop or London, ho carried them to the 


iy nothing with them. They were waited for 


# 


© who choſe to be commanded by the Biſhop'of Lon- 
don; of which he too ealily accepted. 


. 


"Earl of Dorſet's, whoſe Lady furniſhed them with 
every thing. And ſo they went Northward, as far 
as Northampton; where that Earl attended on them 
with all reſpe&, and _ brought a body of 
horſe to [ rve for a guard to the Prineeſs. And in 
à little while 4 ſmall Army was formed about her, 
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Theſe things put the King in an inexpreſſible 1688. 
confuſion, He faw himſelf now forſaken, not only. 
by thoſe whom he had truſted and favoured moſt, -  * 
but even by his own children. And the Army 
was in ſuch diſtraction, that there was not any ona 
body that ſeemed entirely united and firm to him. 
A fooliſh ballad was made at that time, treating 
the Papiſts, and chiefly the Iriſh, in a very ridicu- 
lous manner, which had a burden, ſaid to be Iriſh 
words, lero lero lilibulero, that made an im- 
Preſſion on the Army, that cannot be well ima- 
gined by thoſe who ſaw it not. The whole Army, 


and at laſt all people both in city and country, were N 
fſaging it perpetually. And perhaps never had ſo 
. light a thing fo great an effect. 


While the Prince ſtaid at Exeter, the rabble of An Aſſo- 
; the people came in to him in great numbers. So aon 
8 that he could have raiſed many Regiments of foot, thoſe who 
j if there had been any occaſion for them. But came o 
a what he underſtood of the temper the King's Army hePrince, 
t was in, made him judge it was not neceſſary to a 
p arm greater numbers. After he had ftaid eight 
1 days at Exeter, Seimour came in with ſeveral other 
1 Gentlemen of quality and eſtate. As ſoon as he 
h had been with the Prince, he ſent to ſeek for me. 
n When I came to him, he aſked me, why we had 
n not an Aſſociation ſigned by all that came to us, 
a ſince, till we had that done, we were as a rope 
ie of ſand : Men might leave us when they pleaſed, 


1. and we had them under no tie: Whereas, if they 

or ſigned an Aſſociation, they would reckon them- 7 
a0 ſelves bound to ſtick to us. I anſwered, it was be- 

th cauſe; we had not a man of his authority and credit 

ar to offer and ſupport ſuch an advice. I went from 

m him to the Prince, who approved of the motion; 

of as did alſo the Earl of Shrewſbury, and all that 

in were with us. So I was ordered to draw it. It 

. was, in few words, an engagement to ſtick toge- 

n- ther in purſuing the ends of the Prince's declara- 


tion and that, if any attempt ſhould be made on 
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1688. his perſon, it ſhould be revenged on all by whom 
wa or trom whom any ſuch attempt ſhould be made. 
This was agreed to by all about the Prince. So 
it was engroſſed in parchment, and ſigned by all 
thoſe that came in to him. The Prince put Devon- 
ſhire and Exeter under Seimour's government, who 
was Recorder of Exeter. And he advanced with 
his Army, leaving a {mall garriſon there with his 
heavy artillery under Col. Gibſon, whom be made 
| | Deputy Governor as to the military part. 
The - At Crookhorn, Dr. Finch, ſon of the Earl of 
Heads in Winchelſea, and Warden of All-Souls College in 


5 pag Oxford, was fent to the Prince from ſome of the 
_ $ent to 


hi Heads of Colleges; aſſuring him, that they would 
m. 
declare for him, and inviting him to come thither, 
e e telling bim, chat their plate ſnould be at his ſer- 
vice, if he needed it. This was a ſudden turn 
trom thoſe Principles that they Had carried ſo high 
2 few years before. The Prince had deſigned to 
have ſecured Briſtol and Gloueeſter, and ſo to have 
gone to Oxford, the whole Weſt being then in his 
| hands, if chere had been any appearance of a ſtand 
to be made againſt him by the King and his Army; 
for, the King being ſo much ſuperior to him in horſe, 
it was not advilable to march thro' the great plains 
of Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire. But the King's pre- 
eipitate return to London put an end to this pre- 
Caution. The Earl of Bath had prevailed. with 
the garriſon of Plymouth: And ey declared for 
the Prince. S6 now all behind Wim was ſafe. 
When he came to Sherburn, all Dorſetſhire came 
in a boqy, and joined him. He reſolved to make 
all the haſte 75 could to ane where ”_ 
'were in a high fermentation. 
Great dif-* A bold man ventured to wha and publiſh ano- 
orders in "ther declaration in the Prince“ 5 name. It was pen- 
London. ned with great ſpirit * And it had as reat an ef- 
fect. It ſet forth the deſperate deſigrs of the Pa- 
iſts, and the extream danger the Nation was in 
b their means, "ou G all perlons _m— 
ately 


— 


ſon ever claimed the merit of it: For, tho? it had 


What it was that he demanded. The Earl of Cla- | 
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ately to fall on ſuch Papiſts as were in any employ- 1688. 
ments, and to turn them out, and to fecure-all, www, 
ſtrong places, and to do every thing elſe that was | 
in their power in order to execute the laws, and to 
bring all things again into their proper channels. 
This ſet all men at work: For no doubt was made, 
that it was truly the Prince's declaration. But: 


he knew nothing of it. And it was never known, 


who was the author of ſo bold a thing. No per- 


an amazing effect, yet, it ſeems, he that contrived | 

it apprehended, that the Prince would not be well | 
leaſed with the author of ſuch an impoſture in his A k 
ame. The King was under ſuch: a conſternation, 

that he neither knew what to reſolve. on, nor whom 

to truſt, This pretended declaration put the City 

in ſuch a flame, that it was carried to the Lord 

Mayor, and he was required to execute it. The 

apprentices got together, and were falling upon 


all Maſs-houſes, and committing many irregular ! 
things. Yet their fury was ſo well governed, and | 
ſo little reſiſted, that no other miſchiet was done: ; 
No blood was ſhed. M gue bois * 


The King now ſent for all the Lords in Town, A treaty 
that were known: to be firm Proteſtants. And, begun 
upon ſpeaking to ſome of them in private, they ee 
adviſed him to call a general meeting of all the 
Privy Counſellors, and Peers, to aſk their advice, 

what was fit to be done. All agreed in one opi - 

nion, that it was fit to ſend Commiſſioners to the 
Prince to treat with him. This went much againſt 

the King's own inclinations: Vet the dejection he 

was in, and the deſperate ſtate of his affairs, forced 

him to conſent to it. So the Marquis of Halifax, 

the Earl of Nottingham, and the Lord Godolphin, 

were ordered to go to the Prince, and to aſł him, 


rendon reflected the moſt, on the King's former 
conduct, of any in that aſſembly, not without ſome 
indecent and inſolent words, which were generally 


condemned. 
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condemned. He expected, as was ſaid, to be ont 


of che Commiſſioners: And, upon his not being 


4 


named, he came and met the Prince near Saliſbury. 
Vet he ſuggeſted ſo many peeviſn and peculiar 
things, when he came, that ſome ſuſpected, all this 
was but colluſion, and that he was ſent to raiſe. a 
faction among thoſe that were about the Prince. 

The Lords ſent to the Prince to know where they = 
fhould wait on him: And he named Hungerford. 
When they came chither, and had delivered their 
meſſage, the Prince called all the Peers and others 


of chief note about him, and adviſed with them 


what anſwer ſhould be made. A day was taken 


to conſider of an anſwer. The Marquis of Hali- | 


fan ſent for me. But the Prince ſaid; tho? he would 


ſuſpect nothing from our meeting, others might. 80 


1 did not ſpeak! with him in private, but in the 
hearing of others. Vet he took occaſion to aſk 

me, ſo as no body obſerved it, if we had a mind 
to have the Kind in our hands? I ſaid, by no 
means; for we would not hurt his perſon. He 
aſked next, what if he had a mind to go away ? I 
ſaid, nothing was ſo much to be wiſhed for. This 


I told the Prince. And he approved of both my 


anſwers. The Prince ordered che Earls of Oxford 


Sͤhrewſbury, and Clarendon to treat with the Lords 
the King had ſent. And they delivered the Prin- 


* 


ceis anſwer to them on Sunday the eighth of De- 


cember. 5 a „FFC. | n 
le deſired a Parliament might be preſently 
called, that no mien ſhodld continue in any em- 
ployment, who were not qualified by law, and had 
not talcen che Teſts ; that the Tower of London 
might be put in the keeping of the City; that the 
Fleet, and all che ſtrong places of the Kingdom, 
might be put in the hands of Proteſtants; that a 


Proportion of the revenue might be ſet off for tbe 


pay of the Prince's Army; and that during the 


ſitting of the Parliament, the Armies of both ſides 


might not come within twenty miles of — 
200 Nan | | D | : ut, 


of King James I; © 
but, that the Prince might come on to London, 1688. 
and have the {ame number of his guards about him,. 
that the King kept about his perſon. The Lords 
ſermed to be very well fatisfied with this anſwer. - 
They ſent it up by an expreſs, and went back next 
dy London. n | 2 
But now ſtrange counſels were ſuggeſted to the The King 
King and Queen. The Prieſts, and all the vio left the 
lent Papiſts, ſaw a treaty was now opened. They Kingdom. 
knew, that they muſt be the ſacrifice. The whole 
delign of Papery muſt be given up, without any 
hope of being able in an age to think of bringing 
it on again. Severe laws would be made againſt 
them. And all thoſe who intended to ſtick to the 
King, and to preferve him, would go into thoſe 
laws with a particular zeal : So that they, and their 
hopes,” muſt be now given up, and facrificed for 
ever. They infuſed all this into the Queen. They 
faid, the would certainly be impeached : And wit- 
neſſes would be ſet up againſt her, and her ſon: 
The King's Mother had been impeached in the 
long Parliament: And ſhe was to look for nothing 
but violence. So the Queen took up a ſudden re- 
ſolution of going to France with the child. The 
midwife, together with all who were aſſiſting at 
the birth, were alſo carried over, or ſo diſpoſed of, 
that it could never be learned what became of 
them afterwards. The Queen prevailed with the 
King, not only to conſent to this, but to promiſe 
to go quickly after her. He was only to ſtay a 
day or two after her, in hope that the ſhadow of 
authority that was ſtill left in him might keep : 
b things ſo quiet, that ſhe might have an undiſturb- | 
ed paſſage. So ſhe went to Portſmouth. And | 
from "thence, in a man of war, ſhe went over to 
France, the King reſolving to follow her in diſ- 
guiſe. Care was alſo taken to ſend all the Prieſts 
away. The King ſtaid long enough to get the 
'Prince's anſwer, And when he had read it, he 
ſaid, he did not expect ſo good terms. He 
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1688. ed the Lord Chancellor to come to him next morn- 
ing. But he had called ſecretly; for the Great Seal. 
| And the next morning, being the tenth! of De- 
cember, about three in the morning, he went away 
in diſguiſe with Sir Edward Hales, whoſe ſervant 
he ſeemed to be. They paſt the river, and flung 
the Great Seal into it; which was ſome. months 
5 9 after found by a fiſnerman near Fox-Hall. The 
2" King went down to a miſerable fiſher · boat, that 
Hales bat | oration for carfying them over. to 
Eames [iy 

He is Thus a art — * 3 a good Army = 

, 4 a ſtrong Fleet, did chooſe rather to abandon. all, 
than either to expoſe himſelf to any danger with 

that part of the Army that was ſtill firm to him, 

or to ſtay and ſee the iſſue of a Parliament. Some 
attributed this mean and unaccountable reſolution 

to a want of courage. Others thought it was the 

effect of an ill conſcience, and of ſome black thing 

under which he could not new ſupport himſelf. 
And they who cenſured it the moſt moderately, 

ſaid, that it ſnewed, that his Prieſts had more regard 

to themſelves than to him; and that he conſidered 

their intereſt more than His own; and that he 

choſe rather to wander abroad with them, and to 

try what he could do by a French force to ſubdue 

Bis people, than to ſtay at home, and be ſhut up 
within the bounds of law, and be brought under 

An incapacity of, doing more miſchief; which they 

ſaw Was neceſſary to quiet thoſe fears and jealouſies, 

or which his bad goyernment had given ſo much 
_ coccalion.. It ſeemed very unaceountable, ſince he 

Was reſolved to go, that he did not chooſe rather 
0 go in one of his Yatchs or Frigates, than to 
expoſe himſelf in ſo dangerous and ignominious a 
manner. It was not poſſible to put a good con- 
:ftruction on any part of the! dibenourable. Acene 
which he then acted... 

With this bis reign ei For this was a a plain 


3 his people, ond the, expaling the Navan 
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to the pillage of an Army, which he had ordered 1688. 
the Earl of Feverſham to diſband. And the do- 
ing this without paying them, was the letting ſo | 
many armed men looſe upon the Nation; who 
might have done much miſchief, if the execution 
of thoſe orders that he left behind him had not 
been ſtopped. I ſhall continue the recital of all 
that paſt in this Interregnum, till the Throne, which 
he now left empty, was filled. _ | 
He was not gone far, when ſome fiſhermen of Bat is 
Feverſham, who' were watching for ſuch Prieſts, . 
and other delinquents, as they fancied were mak- © 
ing their eſcape, came up to him. And they, 
knowing Sir Edward Hales, took both the King 
and him, and brought them to Feverſham. The 
King told them who he was. And that flying 
about brought a vaſt croud together, to look on 
that aſtoniſhing inſtance of the uncertainty of all 
worldly greatneſs ; when he who had ruled three 
Kingdoms, and might have been the arbiter of 
all Europe, was now in ſuch mean hands, and fo 
low an equipage. The people of the town were 
extremely diſordered with this unlooked for acci- 
dent: And, tho* for a while they kept him as a 
priſoner, yet they quickly changed that into as 
much reſpect as they could poſſibly pay him. Here 
was an accident that ſeemed of no great conſe- 
quence. Yet all the ſtrugglings which that party 
have made ever ſince that time to this day, which 
| from him were called afterwards the Jacobites, did 
| , "rife out of this: For, if he had got clear away, by 
all that could be judged, he would not have had 
à party left: All would have agreed, that here was 
| a defertion, and that therefore the Nation was free, 
and at liberty to ſecure itſelf. But what followed 
upon this gave them a colour to ſay, that he was 
forced away, and driven out. Till now, he ſcarce 
had a party, but among the Papiſts. But from 
this incident a party grew up, that has been long 
very active fox his intereſts, As foon as it was 
anda | known 
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1688. known at London that the King was gone, the ap - 
prentices and the rabble, who had been a little 


prog when they ſaw a treaty on foot between 
the King and the Prince, now broke out agai 

upon all ſuſpected houſes, where they believed = | 

was eitheir Prieſts or Papiſts. They made great 

havock of many places, not ſparing the houſes of 

Embaſſadors. But none were killed, no houſes 

burat, nor were any robberies committed. Never 

Was ſo much fury ſeen under ſo much management. 

+... Jefferies, finding the King was gone, ſaw what 

- reaſon he had to look to himſelf: And, apprehend- 

ing that he was now expoſed to the rage of the 

people, whom he had provoked with ſo particular 

A brutality, he had diſguiſed himſelf to make his 

eſcape, But he fell into the hands of ſome who 

knew him, He was inſulted by them with as much 

ſcorn and rudeneſs as they could invent. And, 

after many hours toſſing him about, he was car- 

ried to the Lord Mayor ; whom they charged to 

commit him to the Tower, which the Lord Lucas 

had then ſeized, and in it bad declared for the | 
Prince. The Lord Mayor was fo ſtruck with the 

terror of this rude populace, and with the diſgrace 

of a man who had made all people tremble before 

him, that he fell into fits upon it, of which he 

r G 1 

Io prevent the further growth of ſuch diſor- 

Prince is ders, he called a meeting of — — Counſellors 

defired to and Peers, who met at Guild-Hall. The Arch- 

come he biſhop. of Canterbury was there. They gave 2 

ni ſtrict charge for keeping the peace; and agreed to 

ment into, {end an invitation to the Prince, deſiring him to 


his hands. Come and take the government of the Nation into 


his hands, till a Parliament ſhould meet to bring 
all matters to a juſt and full ſettlement. This they 
all ſigned; and ſent it to the Prince by the Earl 
of Pembroke, the Viſcount Weymouth, the Biſhop 
of Ely, and the Lord Culpepper. The Prince 
Mient on from Hungerford to Newbury, and . 
Ak: „ thence 
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thence to Abington, reſolving to have gone to Ox- 1688. 
ford to receive the compliments of the Univerſity, . 
and to meet the Princeſs Anne who was coming 
thither. At Abington he was ſurprized with the 
news of the ſtrange cataſtrophe of affairs now at 
London, the King's deſertion, and the diſo:ders 
which the City and neighbourhood of London were 
falling into. One came from London, and brought 
him the news, which he knew not well how to be- 
lieve, till he had an expreſs ſent him from the | 
Lords, who had been with him from the King, 9 
Upon this the Prince ſaw, how neceſſary it was to 
make all poſſible haſte ro London. So he ſent to 

Oxford, to excuſe his not coming thither, and to 
offer the Aſſociation to them, which was ſigned by 
almoſt all the heads, and the chief men of the Uni- 
verſity z even by thoſe, who, being diſappointed 
in the preferments they afpired to, became after- 
wards his moſt implacable enemies. 8 0 
HFlitherto the expedition had been proſperous, 
beyond all that could have been expected. There 
had been but two ſmall engagements, during this 
unſeaſonable campaign. One was at Winkington 
in Dorſetſhire, where an advanced party of the 
Prince's met one of the King's that was thrice their 
number: Yet they drove them before them into a 
much greater body, where they were overpowered 

with numbers. Some were killed on both ſides. 

: But there were more priſoners taken of the Prin- 
ce's men. Yet, tho' the loſs was of his ſide, the 

courage that his men ſhewed in ſo great an ine- 
quality as to number, made us. reckon that we 
gained more than we loft on that occaſion. Ano- 

-ther action happened at Reading, where the King 

had a conſiderable body, who, as ſome of the Prin- 

. ce's men advanced, fel into a great diſorder, and 

ran away. One of the Prince's Officers was ſhot. 

He was a Papiſt: And the Prince in conſideration 

of his religion was willing to leave him behind 
him in Holland: But he very earneſtly begged he 
2 1555 | x might 
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1688. might come over with his company : And he was 
che only Officer that was killed in the whole ex- 
pedition. J ELF. 4. 07 7 
Different Upon the news of the King's deſertion, it was 
advice propoſed that the Prince ſhould go on with all poſ- 


Sr: ce lible haſte to London. But that was not adviſable. 
concern. For the King's Army lay ſo ſcattered thro! the 
ing the Toad all the: way to London, that it was not fit 


King's for him to advance faſter, than as his troops march- 
-- ed before him: Otherwiſe, any reſolute Officer 


might have ſeized or killed him. Tho', if it had 
not been for that danger, a great deal of miſchief, 
that followed, would have been 'prevented by his 
ſpeedy advance: For now began that turn, to 
which all the difficulties, that did afterwards diſ- 
order our affairs, may be juſtly imputed. Two 
Gentlemen of Kent came to Windſor the morning 
after the Prince came thither. They were addreſſed 
to me. And they told me of the accident at Fe- 
verſham, and deſired to know the Prince's pleaſure 
upon it. I vas affected with this diſmal reverſe of 
the fortune of a great Prince, more than I think 
fit to expreſs. I went immediately to Benthink, 
and wakned him, and got him to go in to the 
Prinee, and let him know what had happen'd, that 
ſome order might be preſently given for the ſecurity 
of the King's perſon, and for taking him out of the 
hands of a rude multitude, who faid, they would 
obey no orders bur ſuck. as came from the Prince. 
The Prince ordered Zuyleſtein to go immediately 
to Feverſham, and to ſee the King ſafe, and at full 
liberty to go wWhitherſoever he pleaſed. But, as 
ſoon as the news of the King's being at Feverſham 
came to London, all the indignation that people 
had formerly conceived againit him, was turned 
to pity and compaſſion. I he Privy Council met 
upon it. Some moved, that he ſhould be ſent tor. 
Others ſaid, he was King, and might ſend for his 
guards and coaches, as he pleaſed: But it became 
not them to fend for him. It was left . | 
8 1 * x Neral, 
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the Papiſts crept out of their lurking-holes, and 


verſham, and now at Whitehal', he talked in his 


out demanding any paſſport: And ordered him to 


be taken. The Prince heard the opinions, not 


would have been unquiet neighbours. - It was 
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neral, the Earl of Feverſham, to do what he thought 1688. 
beſt. So he went for him with his coaches and 
guards. And, as he came back through the City, 
he was welcomed with expreſſions of joy by great 
numbers: So flight and unſtable a thing is a mul- 
titude, and ſo ſoon altered. At his coming to 
Whitehall, he had a great court about him. Even 


e ͤ SS”. Sl 
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appeared at Court with muck aſſurance. The King 
himſelf began to take heart. And both at Fe- 


ordinary high ſtrain, juſtifying all he had done: 
Only he ſpoke a little doubtfully of the buſineſs of 
Magdalen College. But when he came to reflect 
on the ſtate of his affairs, he ſaw it was ſo broken, 
that nothing was now left to deliberate upon. So 
he ſent the Earl of Feverſnam to Windſor, with- 


deſire the Prince to come to St. James's, to con- 
ſult wich him of the beſt way for ſettling the 


When the news of what had paſt at London 
came to Windfor, the Prince thought the Privy 
Council had not uſed him well, who, after they 
had ſent to him to take the government upon him, 
had made this ſtep without conſulting him. Now 
the ſcene was altered, and new counſels were to 


only of thoſe who had come along with him, but 

of ſuch of the Nobility as were now come to him, 
among whom the Marquis of Halifax was one. 

All agreed, that it was not convenient that the 
King ſhould ſtay at Whiteha:l. Neither the King, 

nor the Prince, nor the City, could have been 
ſafe, if they had been both 0 one another. Tu- 
mults would probably have ariſen out of it. The 
guards, and the officious flatterers of the two Courts, 


thought neceſſary to ſtick to the point of the King's 
Vol. II. LS. deſert- 
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1688. deſerting his people, and not to give up that, by 
——— cntring upon any treaty with him. And fince the 


Earl of Feverſham, who had commanded the Army 


againſt the Prince, was come without a paſſport, 


be was for ſome days put in arreſt. 

It was a tender point how to diſpoſe of the 
King's perſon. Some propoſed rougher methods: 
The keeping him a priſoner, at leaſt till the Na- 
tion was ſettled; and till Ireland was ſecured. It 
was rnought, his being kept in cuſtody would be 
ſuch a tie on all his party, as would oblige them 
to ſubmit, and be quiet. Ireland was in great 
danger. And his reſtraint might oblige the Earl 
of Tirconnell to deliver up the government, and 
to diſarm the Papiſts, which would preſerve that 
Kingdom, and the Proteſtants in it. But, becauſe 
it might raiſe too much compaſſion, and perhaps 
ſome diſorder, if the King ſhould be kept in re- 
ſtraint within the Kingdom, therefore the ſending 
him to Breda was propoſed. The Earl of Claren- 
don preſſed this vehemently, on the account of the 
Iriſh Proteſtants, as the King himſelf told me: 


For thoſe that gave their opinions in this matter 


did it ſecretly, and in confidence to the Prince. 

The Prince ſaid, he could not deny, but that this 
might be good and wiſe advice: But it was that 
to which he could not hearken: He was ſo far 
ſatisfied with the grounds of this expedition, that 
he could act againſt the King in a fair and open 
war: But for his perſon, now that he had him in 
his power, he could not put ſuch a hardſhip on 
him, as to make him a priſoner: And he knew 
the Princeſs's temper ſo well, that he was ſure ſhe 
would never bear it: Nor did he know what dil- 
putes it might raiſe, or what effect it might have 
upon the Parliament that was to be called: He 
was firmly reſolved never to ſuffer any thing to be 
done againſt his perſon: He ſaw it was neceſſary 
to ſend him out of London: And he would order 


a guard 


c 
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a guard to attend upon him, who ſhould only de- 1688. 
fend and protect his perſon, but not reſtrain him 


in any ſort. 5 8 
A reſolution was taken of ſending the Lords 
Halifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamer, to London, 


* 


who were firſt to order the Engliſh. guards that 
were about the Court to be drawn off, and ſent to 
quarters out of town: And, when that was done, 


the Count of Solms with the Dutch guards was to 
come and take all the poſts about the Court. This 
was obeyed without any reſiſtance or diſorder, but 
not without much murmuring. It was midnight 


before all was ſettled. And then theſe Lords ſent 


to the Earl of Middleton, to deſire him to let the 


King know, that they had a meſſage to deliver to 
him from the Prince. He went in to the King; 
and ſent them word from him, that they might 
come with it immediately. They came, and found 
him a- bed. They told him, the neceſſity of affairs 
required that the Prince ſhould come preſently to 


London: And he thought, it would conduce to 


the ſafety of the King's perſon, and the quiet of 


the town, that he ſhould retire to ſome houſe out 


of town: And they propoſed Ham. The King 
ſeemed much dejected; and aſked, if it muſt be 
done immediately. They told him, he might 


take his reſt firſt: And they added, that he ſhould 
be attended by a guard, who ſhould only guard his 


perſon, but ſhould give him no ſort of diſturbance. 


Having ſaid this they withdrew. The Earl of 


Middleton came quickly after them, and aſked 
them, if it would not do as well, if the King 


ſhould go to Rocheſter ; for ſince the Prince was 
not pleaſed with his coming up from Kent, it 
might be perhaps acceptable to him, if he ſhould 


go thither again. It was very viſible, that this 
was propoſed in order to a ſecond eſcape. 


_ They promiſed to ſend word immediately to the 
Prince ” 


Orange, who lay that night at Sian, 
Nun 2 


>. 


2 


within 
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1688. within eight miles of London. He very readily 
— conſented to it. And the King went next day to 
9 4 Rocheſter, having ordered all that which is called 
ame ro the moving Wardrobe to be ſent before him, the 
London, Count of Solms ordering every thing to. be done, 
and the as the King deſired. A guard went with him that 
King wentſeft him at full liberty, and paid him rather more 
to Ro- 5. 
cheſter. reſpect than his own guards had done of late. 

+ Moſt of that body, as it happen'd, were Papiſts. 
So when he went to Maſs, they went in, and al- 
ſiſted very reverently. And, when they were aſked, 
how they could ſerve in an expedition that was in- 
tended to deſtroy their own religion, one of them 
anſwered, his foul was God's, but his ſword was 
the Prince of Orange's. The King was ſo much 
delighted with this anſwer, that he repeated it to 
all that came about him. On the fame day the 

Prince came to St. James's. It happen'd to be a 
very rainy day. And yet great numbers came to 
fee-him. But, after they had ſtood long in the 
wet, he diſappointed them: For he, who neither 
loved ſhews nor ſhoutings, went through the park. 
And even this trifle helped to ſet peoples ſpirits on 
the fret. | | 
The Revolution was thus brought about, with 
the univerſal applauſe of the whole Nation: Only 
theſe laſt ſteps began to raiſe a fermentation. It 
was faid, here was an unnatural thing, to waken 
the King out of his ſleep, in his own Palace, and 
to order him to go our of it, when he was ready 
to ſubmit to every thing. Some ſaid, he was now 
à priſoner, and remembered the ſaying of King 
Charles the firſt, that the priſons and the graves 
of Princes lay not far diſtant from one another: 
The perſon of the King was now ſtruck at, as well 
as his government: And this ſpecious undertaking 
would now appear to be only a diſguiſed and de- 
ſigned uſurpation. Theſe things began to work 
an great numbers. And the poſting the Dutch 


guards, 


* 
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guards, where the Engliſh guards had been, gave 1688. 
a general diſguſt to the whole Engliſh Army. SW 
They indeed hated the Dutch beſides, on the ac- 
count of the good order and ſtrict diſcipline they 
were kept under ; which made them to be as much 
beloved by the Nation, as they were hated by the 
ſoldiery. The Nation had never known ſuch an 
inoffenſive march of an Army. And the peace 
.and order of the ſuburbs, and the freedom of 
markets in and about London, was fo carefully 
maintained, that in no time fewer diſorders had 
| been committed, than were heard of this winter. 
| None of the Papiſts or Jacobites were inſulted 
in any fort. The Prince had ordered me, as we 
came along, to take care of the Papiſts, and to ſe- 
) cure them from all violence. When he came to 
London, he renewed theſe orders, which I exe- 
1 cuted with ſo much zeal and care, that I ſaw all 
) the complaints that were brought me fully redreſſed. 
e When we came to London I procured paſſports 
r for all that deſired to go beyond ſea. Two of the 
. Popiſh Biſhops were put in Newgate. I went thi- 


1 ther in the Prince's name. I told them, the Prince 
would not take upon him yet to give orders about 

h priſoners: As ſoon as he did that, they ſhould 

y feel the effects of it. But in the mean while ! 

it ordered them to be well uſed, and to be taken care 

n of, and that their friends might be admitted to come 

d to them. So truly did 1 purſue} the principle of 

y moderation, even towards thoſe from whom nothing 

W of that ſort was to be expected. 

g No that the Prince was come, all the wats The 

ES about the town came to welcome: him. The Bi- Prince 

mops came the next day. Only the Archbiſhop of u 7 

l Canterbury, though he had once agreed to it, yet! ogy he 

g would not come. The Clergy of London catne pe ple. 

e- next. The City, and a great many other bodies, 

K came likewiſe, and expreſſed a great deal of joy 

ch | for the deliverance wrought-for them by che 
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1688. Prince's means. Old Serjeant Maynard came with 

che men of the law. He was then near ninety, 
and yet he ſaid the livelieſt thing that was heard 

of on that occaſion. The Prince took notice of 

his great age, and ſaid, that he believed he had 
outlived all the men of the law of his time: He 
anſwered, he ſhould have outlived the law it ſelf, 

| if his Highneſs had not come over. | 
Conſulta- The firſt thing to be done after the compliments 
tions a- Were over, was to conſider how the Nation was to 
_ the be ſettled. The lawyers were generally of opinion, 
ettlement R f | f 

of the that the Prince ought to declare himſelf King, 
Nation. as Henry the ſeventh had done. This, they ſaid, 
I would put an end to all diſputes, which might 
otherwiſe grow very perplexing and tedious : And, 

they ſaid, he might call a Parliament, which would 

be a legal aſſembly, if ſummoned by the King in 

fact, tho' his title was not yet recognized. This was 

plainly contrary to his declaration, by which the 
ſettlement of the Nation was referred to a Parlia- 

ment: Such a ſtep would make all that the Prince 

had hitherto done, paſs for an aſpiring ambition, 

only to raiſe himſelf : And it would diſguſt thoſe 

who had been hitherto the beſt affected to his de- 

ſigns; and make them leſs concerned in the quar- 

rel, if, inſtead of ſtaying till the Nation ſhould 

offer him the Crown, he would aſſume it as a con- 

queſt. Theſe reaſons determined the Prince againſt 

that propoſition. He called all the Peers, and the 
members of the three laſt Parliaments, that were 

in town, together with ſome of the Citizens of 
London. When theſe met, it was told them, that, 

in the preſent diſtraction, the Prince deſired their 
advice about the beſt methods of ſettling the Na- 

tion. It was agreed in both theſe Houſes, ſuch as 

they were, to make an addreſs to the Prince, de- 

ſiring him to take the adminiſtration of the govern- 

ment into his hands in the interim. The next 
Propoſition paſt not ſo unanimouſly : For, it being 

12 453% A 3 *S , moved, 
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aſſembly, unleſs ſummoned by the King's writ. 


was at full liberty, and that the guard about him 
put him under no ſort of reſtraint. Many that 


preſſed him to ſtay, and to ſee the iſſue of things: 


be got for him: And things would be brought to 
a reaſonable agreement. He was much diſtracted 


ties of his friends. The Queen, hearing what 


- promiſe, which ſhe charged on him in a very ear- 
was intercepted. I had an account of it from one 


ed to the King: And that determined him. So 
he gave ſecret orders to prepare a veſſel for him; 
and drew a paper, which he left on his table, re- 
proaching the Nation for their forſaking him. 
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moved, that the Prince ſhould be likewiſe defired 1688. 
to write miſſive letters to the ſame effect, and for NW 
the ſame perſons to whom writs were iſſued out for 
calling a Parliament, that ſo there might be an 
aſſembly of men in the form of a Parliament, tho? 

without writs under the Great Seal, ſuch as that 

was that had called home King Charles the ſecond: 

The Earl of Nottingham objected to this, that 

ſuch a Convention of the States could be no legal 


Therefore he moved, that an addreſs might be 
made to the King, to order the writs to be iſſued 
out. Few were of his mind. The matter was 
carried the other way: And orders were given for 
thoſe letters to be ſent round the Nation. 
The King continued a week at Rocheſter. And The King 
boch he himſelf, and every body elſe, ſaw that he Went ou 


into 
* rance. 


were zealous for his intereſts went to him, and 


A party would appear for him: Good terms would 


between his own inclinations and the importuni- 


had happen'd, writ a moſt vehement letter to him, 
preſſing his coming over, remembring him of his 


neſt, if not in an imperious ſtrain. This letter 


that read it. The Prince ordered it to be convey- 


He declared, that tho' he was going to ſeek for 
foreign aid, to reſtore him to his Throne, yet he 


would not malte uſe of it to overthrow either the 


Nn 4 religion 
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1688. religion eſtabliſhed, or the laws of the land. And 
— o he left Rocheſter very ſecretly, on the laſt day 
of this memorable. year, and got ſafe over to 
ann armpit ria; 
The af. © But, before 1 enter into the next year, I will 
fairs of give ſome account of the affairs of Scotland. 
Scotland. There was no force left there, but a very ſmall 
one, ſcarce able to defend the Caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, of which the Duke of Gordon was Go- 


vernor. He was a Papiſt; but had neither the 


ſpirit, nor the courage, . which ſuch a poſt required 
at that time. As ſoon as the news came to Scot- 
land of the King's deſertion, the rabble got toge- 
ther there, as they had done in London. They 
broke into all Popiſh Chapels, and into the Church 
of Holy Rood Houſe, which had been adorned 
at a great charge to be a Royal Chapel, particu- 
_ larly for the order of St. Andrew and the Thiſtle, 
which the King had reſolved to ſer up in Scotland 
in imitation of the order of the Garter in Eng- 
land. They defaced it quite, and ſeized on ſome 
that were thgught great delinquents, in particular 
on the Earl of Perth, who had diſguiſed himſelf, 
and had got aboard a ſmall. veſſel: But he was 
ſeized on, and put in priſon. The whole King- 
dom, except only the Caſtle of Edinburgh, de- 
clared for the Prince, and received his declaration 
for that Kingdom with great joy. This was donc 
in the North very unanimouily, by the Epiſcopal, 
as well as by the Preſbyterian party. But in the 
Weſtern Counties, the Preſbyterians, who had 
ſuffered much in a courſe of many years, thought 
that the time was now come, not only to procure 
themſelves eaſe and liberty, but to revenge them- 


ſelves 1 others. They generally broke in up: ä 


on rhe Epiſcopal Clergy with great inſolence and 
much cruelty. They carried them about the pa- 

riſhes in a mock proceſſion: They tore their 
gowns, and drove them from their ne 70 
| | oules. 
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houſes. Nor did they treat thoſe of them, who 16 


553 
88. 


had appeared very zealouſly againſt Popery, with ww 


any diſtinction. . The Biſhops of that Kingdom 
had writ. a very indecent letter to the King, upon 
the news of the Prince's being blown back by the 
ſtorm, full of injurious expreſſions towards. the 
Prince, expreſſing their abhorrence of his deſign : 
And, in concluſion, they wiſhed that the King 


might have the necks of his enemies. This was 


ſent up as a pattern to the Engliſh Biſhops, and 
was printed in the Gazette, But they did not 
think fit to copy after it in England. The Epiſ- 
copal party in Scotland ſaw themſelves under a 
great cloud: So they reſolved all to adhere to the 
Earl of Dundee, who had ſerved ſome years in 
Holland, and was both an able Officer, and a 
man of good parts, and of ſome very valuable 
virtues: But, as he was proud and ambitious, 
ſo he had taken up a moſt violent hatred. of the 
whole Preſbyterian party, and had executed all the 
ſevereſt orders againſt them with great rigour ; 
even to the ſhooting many on the highway, that 
refuſed the oath required of them. The Preſby- 
terians looked *on. him as their moſt implacable 
enemy: And the Epiſcopal party truſted moſt en- 


tirely to him. Upon the Prince's coming to Lon- . 


don, the Duke of Hamilton called a meeting of 
all the men of Quality of the Scotch Nation then 
in town: And [theſe made an addreſs to the 
Prince with relation to ee almoſt in the 


ſame terms in which the Engliſh addreſs was con- 


ceived. And now the adminiſtration of the go- 


vernment of the whole Iſle of Britain was put ia 


the Prince's hands. 


i 
| 


The - proſpe& from Ireland was more dreadful. The af. 
Tyrconnell gave out new commiſſions for levying fairs of 
thirty thouſand men. And reports were ſpread Ireland. 
about that Iſland, that a general maſſacre of the 
Proteſtants was fixed to be in November. n 
? ; WHic 
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1688. which the Proteſtants began to run together for 
WV their common defence, both in Munſter and in 


Ulſter. They had no great ſtrength in Munſter. 
They had been diſarmed, and had no ſtore of am- 
munition for the few arms that were left them. 
they deſpaired of being able to defend them- 
ſelves, and came over to England in great num- 
bers, and full of diſmal apprehenſions for thoſe 
they had left behind them. They moved earneſtly, 
that a ſpeedy aſſiſtance might be ſent to them. In 

Ulſter the Proteſtants had more ſtrength : But 
they wanted a head. The Lords of Grenard and 
Mountjoy, who were the chief military men among 
them, in whom they confided moſt, kept till ſuc 
meaſures with Tyrconnell, that they would not 
take the conduct of them. Two towns, that had 
both very little defence about them, and a very 
ſmall ſtore of proviſions within them, were by the 
raſhneſs or boldneſs of ſome brave young men ſe- 
cured : So that they refuſed to receive a Popiſh 
garriſon, or to ſubmit to Tyrconnell's orders. 
Theſe were London-Derry, and Iniſkilling. Both 
of them were advantageouſly ſituated. Tyrcon- 
nell ſent troops into the North to reduce the coun- 
try. Upon which great numbers fled into thoſe 
places, and brought in proviſions to them. And 
ſo they reſolved to defend themſelves, with a firm- 
neſs of courage that cannot be enough admired : 
For when they were abandoned, both by the Gentry 


and the military men, thoſe two ſmall unfurniſhed 


and unfortified places reſolved to ſtand to their 
own defence, and at all perils to ſtay till ſupplies 
ſhould come to them from England. I will not 
enlarge more upon the affairs of that Kingdom; 
both becauſe I had no occaſion to be well in- 
formed of them, and becauſe Dr. King, now 


Archbiſhop of Dublin, wrote a copious hiſtory of 


the government of Ireland during this reign, 
which is ſo well received, and fo univerſally ac- 
54,lk . knowledged 
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knowledged to be as truly as it is finely written, 1688. 
that I refer my reader to the account of thoſe⁊ͥ 
matters, which is fully and faithfully given by 
that learned and'zealous Prelate. * Al. 


And now I enter upon the year 1689. In which 1689. 
the two firſt things to be conſidered, before the +—N V 
| Convention could be brought together, were, the 
ſettling the Engliſh Army, and the affairs of Ire- 
| land. As for the Army, ſome of the bodies, 
thoſe chiefly that were full of Papiſts, and of men 
| ill affected, were to be broken. And, in order 
to that, a loan was ſet on foot in the City, for 
raiſing the money that was to pay their arrears at 
, their diſbanding, and for carrying on the pay of 
| the Engliſh and Dutch Armies till the Conven- 
7 tion ſhould meet, and ſettle the Nation. This 
i was the great diſtinction of thoſe who were well 
- affected to the Prince: For, whereas thoſe who - 
1 were ill affected to him refuſed to join in the loan, 
_ pretending there was no certainty of their being 
repayed; the others did not doubt but the Con- 
- vention would pay all that was advanced in fo great 


- an exigence, and ſo they ſubſcribed hberally, as 
e the occaſion required. | 

d As for the affairs of Ireland, there was a great 
variety of opinions among them. Some thought, 
that Ireland would certainly follow the fate of 
y England. This was managed by an artifice of 
d- Tyrconnell's, who, what by deceiving, what by 

ir threatning the eminenteſt Proteſtants in Dublin, 

8 got them to write over to London, and give al- 

t ſurances that he would deliver up Ireland, if he 
3 might have good terms for himſelf, and for the 
1- Triſh. The Earl of Clarendon was much depended 
W on by the Proteſtants of Ireland, who made all 
of F their applications to the Prince by him. Thoſe, 
n, who were employed by Tyrconnell to deceive the 
- Prince, made their applications by Sir William 


| 
Tem- l 
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Temple, who had a long and well eſtabliſhed 


credit with him. They ſaid, Tyrconnell would 


had them in his power: And therefore he would 


The 


never lay down the government of Ireland, unleſs 


he was ſure that the Earl of Clarendon was not to 


ſucceed : He knew his peeviſhneſs and ſpite, and 


that he would take ſevere revenges for what inju- 
ries he thought had been done to himſelf, if he 


not treat, till he was aſſured of that. Upon this 
the Prince did avoid the ſpeaking to the Earl of 
Clarendon. of thoſe matters. And then he, who 
had poſſeſſed himſelf in his expectation of that 
poſt, ſeeing the Prince thus ſhut him out of the 
hopes of it, became a moſt violent oppoſer of 
the new ſettlement. He reconciled himſelf to 
King James: And has been, ever ſince, one of 
the hotteſt promoters of his intereſt of any in the 
Nation. Temple entered into a management with 
Tyrconnell's agents, who, it is very probable, if 
things had not taken a great turn in England, 
would have come to a compoſition. Others 
thought, that the leaving Ireland in that dangerous 
ſtate, might be a mean to bring the Convention to 
a more ſpeedy ſettlement in England; and that 
therefore the Prince ought not to make too much 
haſte to relieve Ireland. This advice was generally 
believed to be given by the Marquis of Halifax : 
And it was like him. The Prince did not ſeem 


to apprehend enough the - conſequences of the re- 


volt of Ireland; and was much blamed for his ſlow- 
neſs. in not preventing it in time. 
The truth was, he did not know whom to truſt. 


Prince in A general diſcontent, next to mutiny, began to 


treaty 
with the 
Earl of 


ſpread itſelf through the whole Engliſh Army. The 
turn, that they were now making from him, was 


Tyrcon- almoſt as quick as that which they had made to 


nell. 


him. He could not truſt them. Probably, if 
he had ſent any of them over, they would have 


joined with Tyrconnell. Nor could he well ſend 


over 
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over any of his Dutch troops. It was to them 1689. 
that he chiefly truſted, for maintaining the 1 


of England. Probably the Engliſh Army would 
have become more inſolent, if the Dutch force 
had been conſiderably diminiſhed. And the King's 
magazines were ſo exhauſted, that, till new ſtores 
were provided, there was very little ammunition 
ro ſpare. The raiſing new troops was a work of 
time. There was no ſhip of war in thoſe ſeas, 
to ſecure the tranſport. And to ſend a ſmall com- 
pany of Officers with ſome ammunition, which 


was all that could be done on the ſudden, ſeemed _ 


to be an expoſing them to the enemy. Theſe con- 
ſiderations made him more eaſy to entertain a pro- 
poſition that was made to him, as was believed, 
by the Temples; (for Sir William had both a 


brother and a ſon that made then a conſiderable 


figure ;) which was, to ſend over Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Hamilton, one of the Officers that belonged 
to Ireland. He was a Papiſt, but was believed 
to be a man of honour: And he had certainly 
great credit with the Earl of Tyrconnell. He 
had ſerved in France with great reputation, and 
had a great intereſt in all the Iriſh, and was now 
in the Prince's hands; and had been together with 
a body of Iriſh foldiers, whom the Prince kept 
for ſome time as priſoners in the Iſle of Wight; 
whom he gave afterwards to the Emperor, tho', 
as they paſſed through Germany, they deſerted in 
great numbers, and got into France. Hamilton 
was a ſort of priſoner of war. So he undertook 


to go over to Ireland, and to prevail with the 


Earl of Tyrconnell to deliver up the government; 
and promiſed, that he would either bring him to 


it, or that he would come back, and give an ac- 


count of his negotiation. This ſtep had a very 
ill effect: For before Hamilton came to Dublin, 


the Earl of Tyrconnell was in ſuch deſpair, look- 


ing on all a as loſt, that he ſeemed to be very 7 — 
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168g. a full reſolution of entring on a treaty, to get the 
A belt terms that he could. But Hamilton's coming 


changed him quite. He repreſented to him, that 
things were: turning faſt in England in favour 
of the King: So that, if he ſtood firm, all would 
come round again. He ſaw, that he muſt ſtudy 
to manage this ſo dextrouſly, as to gain as much 
time as he could, that ſo the Prince might not 
make too much haſte, before a Fleet and ſupplies 
might come from France. So ſeveral letters were 
write over by the ſame management, giving aſ- 


ſurances that the Earl of Tyrconnell was fully 


reſolved to treat and ſubmit. And, to carry this 
further, two Commiſſioners were ſent from the 
Council-board to France. The one was a zealous 
Proteſtant, the other was a Papiſt. Their in- 
ſtructions were, to repreſent to the King the ne- 
_ ceflity of Ireland's. ſubmitting to England. The 
Earl of Tyrconnell pretended, that in honour he 
could do no leſs than diſengage himſelf to his 
maſter, before he laid down the government. 
Let he ſeemed reſolved not to ſtay for an an- 
ſwer, or a conſent; but as ſoon as this meſſage 
was delivered, he would ſubmit upon good con- 
ditions: And for theſe, he knew, he would have 
all that he aſæed. With this management he gained 
his point, which was much time. And he now 
fancied, that the honour of reſtoring the King 
would belong chiefly to himſelf. Thus Hamilton, 
by breaking his own faith, ſecured the Earl of 
Tyrconnell to the King: And this gave the 
beginning to the war of Ireland. Mountjoy, the 
Proteſtant Lord that was ſent to France, inſtead 
of being heard to deliver his meſſage, was clapt 
up in the Baſtille; which, ſince he was ſent in 
the name of a Kingdom, was thought a very 
diſhonourable thing, and contrary. to the law oi 
Nations. . Thoſe who had adviſed the ſending over 
Hamilton were now much out of ene 
: | | n 
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And the Earl of Clarendon was a loud declaimer 1689. 

againſt it. It was believed, that it had a terrible. 

effect on Sir William Temple's ſon, who had raiſed 

in the Prince a high opinion of Hamilton's honour. 

Soon after that, he, who had no other viſible cauſe 

of melancholy beſides this, went in a boat on the 

Thames, near the Bridge, where the liver runs 

moſt impetuouſly, and leaped into the river and 

was drowned, | | 11 
The fitting of the Convention was now very The Con- 

near. And all men were forming their ſchemes, vention 

and fortifying their party all they could. The met. 

elections were managed fairly all England over. 

The Prince did in no ſort interpoſe in any recom- 

mendation, directly or indirectly. Three parties 

were formed about the town. The one was for call- 

ing back the King, and treating with him for ſuch 

ſecurities to our religion and laws as might put them 

out of the danger, for the future, of a Diſpenſin, 

or Arbitrary Power. Theſe were all of the hig 

Church party, who had carried the point of Sub- 

miſſion and Non - reſiſtance ſo far, that they thought 

nothing leſs than this could conſiſt with their duty 

and their oaths. When it was objected to them, 

that, according to thoſe notions that they had been 
ſſeſſed with, they ought to be for calling the 


17 


2 


King back without conditions: When he came, 


they might indeed offer him their petitions, which 
he might grant or reject as he pleaſed : But that 
the offering him conditions, before he was recalled, 
was contrary. to their former doctrine of uncon- 
ditional allegiance: They were at ſuch a ſtand 
upon this objection, that it was plain, they ſpoke 
of conditions, either in compliance with the hu- 
mour of the Nation; or that, with relation to their 
particular intereſt, nature was ſo ſtrong in them, 
that it was too hard for their principle. 
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When this notion was toſſed and talked of about Some are 


f oY 
the town, ſo few went into it, that the party which ei 


| ſupported Regent. 
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1689. ſupported it went over to the ſcheme of a ſecond 
party; which was, that King James had, by his 
ill adminiſtration of the government, brought him- 
ſelf into an incapacity of holding the exerciſe of 
the ſovereign authority any more in his own hand: 
But, as in the caſe of lunaticks, the right ſtill re- 
mained in him: Only the guardianſhip, or the 
exerciſe, of it was to be lodged with a Prince Re- 
gent: So that the right of ſovereignty ſhould be 
 owned”to remain ſtill in the King, and that the 
_ exerciſe of it ſhould be veſted in the Prince of 
Orange as Prince Regent. A third party was for 
ſetting King James quite aſide, and for ſetting the 
Prince on the Throne. | | 
When the Convention was opened on the twenty 
fourth of January, the Archbiſhop came not to 
take his place among them. He reſolved neither 
to act for nor againſt the King's intereſt ; which, 
conſidering his high poſt, was thought very unbe- 
coming. For if he thought, as by his behaviour 
afterwards it ſeems he did, that the Nation was 
running into treaſon, rebellion, and perjury, it was 
a ſtrange thing to ſee one, who was at the head of 
the Church, ſit ſilent all the while that this was in 
debate; and not once ſo much as declare his opinion 
by ſpeaking, voting, or proteſting, not to men- 
tion the other Eccleſiaſtical methods that certainly 
became his character. But he was a poor ſpirited, 
and fearful man; and acted a very mean part in all 
this great tranſaction. The Biſhops Bench was very 
full, as were alſo the Benches of the Temporal 
Lords. The Earls of Nottingham, Clarendon, and 
Rocheſter, were the men that managed the debates 
in favour of a Regent, in oppoſition to thoſe who 

were for ſetting up another King. bh 
hey thought this would ſave the Nation, and 
yet ſecure the honour of the Church of England, 
and the ſacredneſs of the Crown. It was urged, 
that if, upon any pretence whatſoever, the _ 
| I] ; | might 
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might throw of their King; then the Crown muſt 1689. 
become precarious, and the power of judging the 


King muſt be in the people. This muſt end in a 
Commonwealth. A great deal was brought from 
both the laws and hiſtory of England, to prove; 
that not only the perſon, but the authority of the 
King was ſacred. The law had indeed provided a 
remedy of a Regency for the infancy of our Kings. 
So, if a King ſhould fall into ſuch errors in his 
conduct, as ſhewed that he was as little capable of 
holding the government as an infant was, then the 
Eſtates of the Kingdom might, upon this parity 
of the caſe, ſeek to the remedy provided for an 
infant, and lodge the power with a Regent. But the 
right was to remain, and to go on in a lineal ſue- 
ceſſion: For, if that was once put ever ſo little out 
of its order, the Crown would in a little time be- 
come elective ; which might rend the Nation in 
pieces by a diverſity of elections, and by the dif- 
terent factions that would adhere to the perſon 
whom they had elected. They did not deny, but 


that great objections lay againſt the methods that 


they propoſed. But affairs were brought into fo 
deſpegate a ſtate by King James's conduct, that 


it was not poſſible to propoſe a remedy, that might 


not be juſtly excepred to. But they thought, their 
expedient would take in the greateſt, as well as the 
belt, part of the nation: Whereas all other ex- 


pedients gratified a Republican party, compoſed 


of the Dillenters, and of men of no religion, who 
hoped now to ſee the Church ruined, and the go- 
vernment ſet upon ſuch a bottom, as that we 


ſhould have only a titular King; who, as he had 


his power from the people, ſo ſhould be accoun- 


table to them for the exerciſe of it, and ſhould 


forfeit it at their pleaſure. The much greater part 


of the Houſe of Lords was for this, and ſtuck 


long to it: And ſo was about a third part of the 


Houſe of Commons. The. greateſt part of the 
Clergy declared themſelves for it. | 
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1609. But of thoſe who agreed in this expedient, it was 
viſible there were two different parties. Some in- 


Others 


are ſor 


another 


King. 


tended to bring King James back; and went into 
this, as the moſt probable way tor laying the Na- 
tion aſleep, and for overcoming the preſent averſion 
that all people had to him. That being once 
done, they reckoned it would be no hard thing, 
with the help of ſome time, to compaſs the other. 
Others ſeemed to mean more fincere]y. They ſaid, 
they could not vote or argue but according to their 
own principles, as long as the matter was yet en- 
tire: But they owned that they had taken up ano- 
'ther principle, both from the law and from the 
hiſtory of England: which was, that they would 
"obey and pay allegiance to the King for the time 
being: They thought a King thus de facto had a 
right to their obedience, and that they were bound 
to adhere to him, and to defend him, even in 

oppoſition to him with whom they thought the 

right did ſtill remain. The Earl of Nottingham 
was the perſon that owned this doctrine the moſt 
during theſe debates. He ſaid to myſelf, that 
'tho* he could not argue nor vote, but according 
to the ſcheme and principles he had, concerning 
our laws and conſtitution, yet he ſhould not be 


ſorry to fee his ſide out voted; and that, tho' he 


could not agree to the making a King as things 
tood, yet if he found one made, he would be more 
faithful to him, than thoſe that made him could 
be according to their own principles. 

The thitd party was made up of thoſe, who 
2 that there was an original contract between 
the Kings and the people of England; by which 


the Kings were bound to defend their people, and 


to govern them according to law, in lieu of which 
the people were bound to obey and ſerve the King. 
The proof of this appeared in the ancient forms of 


Coronations ſtill obſerved : By which the people 


were aſked, if they would have that perſon before 
them to be their King: And, upon their ſhouts 
2851 Ws "=. | of 
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of conſent, the Coronation was gone about. But, 


before the King was crowned, he was aſked, if he 
whuld not defend and protect his people, and go- 
vern them according to law: And, upon his pro- 
miſing and ſwearing this, he was crowned: And 
then homage was done him. And, tho' of late the 
Coronation has been conſidered rather as a ſolemn 
inſtalment, than that which gave the King his au- 
thority, ſo that it was become a maxim in law 
that the King never died, and that the new King 
was crowned in the right of his ſucceſſion, yet theſe 


forms, that were ſtill continued, ſhewed what the 
government was originally. Many things were 


brought to ſupport this from the Britiſh and Saxon 


times. It was urged, that William the Conqueror 


was received upon his promiſing to keep the laws 


of Edward the Confeſſor, which was plainly the 


original contract between him and the Nation. 


This was often renewed by his ſucceſſors. Edward 


the ſecond, and Richard the ſecond, were depoſed 
for breaking theſe laws: And theſe depoſitions were 
ſtill good in law, ſince they were not reverſed, nor 
was the right of depoſing them ever renounced or 
diſowned. Many things were alledged, from what 


had paſt during the Barons wars, for confirming 


all this. Upon which I will add one particular cir- 
cumſtance, that the original of King John's Magna 
Charta, with his Great Seal to it, was then given to 
me by a Gentleman that found it among his Fa- 
ther's papers, but did not know how he came by 
it: And jt is ſtill in my hands. It was ſaid in this 
argument, what did all the limitations of the 
Regal Power. ſignify, if upon a King's breaking 


thro? them all, the people had not a right to main- 


tain their laws, and to preſerve their conſtitution ? 
It was indeed confeſſed, that this might have ill 


conſequences and might be carried too far. But the 


denying this right in any caſe whatſoever, did 
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plainly deſtroy all liberty, and eſtabliſh tyranny. 
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The preſent alteration propoſed would be no pre- 
cedent, but to the like caſe. And it was fit that 
a precedent ſnould be made for ſuch occaſions; if 
thoſe of Edward the ſecond, and Richard the ſe- 
cond, were not acknowledged to be good ones. It 
was ſaid, that, if King James had only broken 
ſome laws, and done ſome illegal acts, it might be 
juſtly urged, that it was not reafonable on account 
of theſe to carry ſeverities too far. But he had 
broken thro” the laws in many publick and avowed 
inſtances : He had ſet up an open treaty with 
Rome: He had ſhaken the whole ſettlement | of 
Ireland; and had put that Iſland, and the Engliſh 
and Proteſtants that were there, in the power of 


- the Iriſh : The Diſpenſing Power took away not 


only thoſe laws to which it was applied, but all 
Other laws whatſoever by the precedent it had ſer, 
and by the conſequences that followed upon it: By 
the Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſion he had invaded the 
liberty of the Church, and ſubjected the Clergy 
to meer will and pleaſure: And all was concluded 
by his deſerting his people, and flying to a foreign 
power, rather than ſtay and ſubmit to the deter- 
minations of a free Parliament. Upon all which ir 


Was inferred, that he had abdicated the government, 


And 


and had left the Throne vacant: Which therefore 
ought now to be filled, that ſo the Nation might 
be preſerved, and the Regal government continued 

As to the prepoſition for a Prince Regent, it 


againſt a. vas argued,” that this was as much againſt Mo- 


Regency, 


narchy, or rather more, than what they moved for. 
If a King's ill government did give the people a 
right in any caſe to take his power from him, and 
to lodge it with another, owning that the right to 
it ſtill remained with him, this might have every 
whit as bad conſequences, as the other ſeemed to 
Rave: For recourſe might be had to this violent 
remedy too often, and too raſhly. By this pro- 
5 Pd poſition. 
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ſition of a Regent, here were to be upon the 1689. 
matter two Kings at the ſame time: One with the WWW 


title, and another with the power of a King. This 
was both more illegal, and more unſafe, than the 
method they propoſed. The law of England had 
| ſettled the point of the ſubjects ſecurity in obey- 
ing the N in poſſeſſion, ia the ſtatute made by 
Henry the ſeventh. So every man knew he was 
ſafe under a King, and fo would act with zeal and 
courage. But all ſuch as ſhould act under a Prince 
Regent, created by this Convention, were upon a 
bottom that had not the neceſſary forms of law for 
it. All that was done by them would be thought 
null and void in law : So that no man could be 
ſafe that acted under it. If the oaths to King 
James were thought to be ſtill binding, the fub- 
jects were by theſe not only bound to maintain his 
title to the Crown, but all his prerogatives and 
powers. And therefore it ſeemed abſurd to con- 
tinue a government in his name, and to take oaths 
ſtill to him, when yet all the power was taken out 
of his hands. This would be an odious thing, both 
before God and the whole world, and would caſt a 
reproach on us at preſent, and bring certain ruin 
for the future on any ſuch mixed and unnatural 
fort of government. Therefore, if the oaths were 
ſtill binding, the Nation was ſtill bound by them, 
not by halves, but in the whole extent. It was 
ſaid, that, if the government ſhould be carried on 
in King James's name, but in other hands, the 
body of the Nation would conſider him as the per- 
ſon that was truly their King. And if any ſhould 
plot or act for him, they could not be proceeded 
againſt for high treaſon, as conſpiring againſt the 
King's perſon or government; when it would be 
viſible, that they were only deſigning to preſerve 
his perſon, and to reſtore him to his government. 
To proceed againft any, or to, take their lives for 
ſych practices, would be to add murder to per- 
py” "F493 Jury, 
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jury. And it was not to be ſuppoſed, that Juries 
would find ſuch men guilty of treaſon. In the 
weakneſs of infancy, a Prince Regent was in law 


the ſame perſon with the King, Who had not yet a 


will: And it was to be preſumed, the Prince Re- 
gent's will was the King's will. But that could 
not be applied to the preſent caſe; where the King 
and the er muſt be preſumed to be in a per- 
petual ſtruggle, the one to recover his power, the 
other to preſerve his authority. Theſe Things 
ſeemed to be ſo plainly made out in the debate, 
that it was generally thought that no man could 


reſiſt ſuch force of argument, but thoſe who in- 


tended to bring back King James. And it was 
believed, that thoſe of his party, who were looked 
on as men of conſcience, had ſecret orders from 


85 


him to act hon this pretence ; ſince otherwiſe they 


7 


offered to act clearly in contradiction to their own 
oaths and E „ God 


But tho Tl. were for continuing the govern- 
ment, and only for changing the perſons, were not 


at all of a mind. Some among them had very dif- 


ferent views and ends from the reſt. Theſe intend- 
ed to take advantage from the prefent conjuncture, 
to depreſs the Crown, to render it as much pre- 
carious and elective as they could, and to raiſe the 


power of the people upon the ruin of Monarchy. 


Among thoſe ſome went ſo far as to ſay, that the 


whole government was diſſolved. But this appear- 
ed a bold and dangerous affertion : For that might 
have been carried ſo far, as to infer from it, that 
all men's properties, honours, rights, and franchiſes, 
were diffolved, Therefore it was thought ſafer to 


ſay, that King James had diſſolved the tie that was 


between him and the Nation. Others avoided 


going j1to new ſpeculations, or ſchemes of go- 


vernment. They thought it was enough to ſay, that 
in extream caſes all obligations did ceaſe; and that 
in gur preſent circumſtances the extremity of affairs, 
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by«reaſon of the late ill government, and by King 
James's flying over to the enemy of the nation, 
rather than ſubmit” to reaſonable terms, had put 
the people of England on the neceſſity of ſecuring 
themſelves upon a legal bottom. It was ſaid, that 
tho* the vo of marriage was made for term of life: 
and without conditions expreſſed, yet a breach in 
the tie itſelf ſets the innocent party at liberty. So 
a King, who had his power both given him ang 


* 
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defined by the law, and was bound to govern by 


law,” when he ſer himſelf to break all laws, and in 
. concluſion deſerted his people, did, by ſo doing, 
ſet them at liberty to put themſelves in a legal and 


ſafe ſtate. There was no need of fearing ill con- 


ſequences from this. Houſes were pulled down or 
blown up in a fire : And yet men found themſelves 
fafe in their houſes. In extream dangers the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind would juſtify extream re- 
medies ; tho' there was no ſpecial proviſion that 
directed to them, or allowed of them. Therefore, 


they ſaid, a Nation's ſecuring itſelf againſt a King, 
who was ſubverting the 1 did not ex- 
e 


poſe Monarchy, nor raiſe a popular authority, as 
ſome did tragically” repreſent the matter.. 
There were alſo great diſputes about the original 
contract: Some denying there was any ſuch thing, 
and aſking where it was kept, and how it could be 
come at. To this others anſwered, that it was: im- 
plied in a legal government: Tho'ꝰ in a long tract 
of time, and in dark ages, there was not ſuch an 
explicit proof of it to be found. Vet many hints 
from law - books and hiſtories were brought to ſnew, 
that the Nation had always ſubmitted, and obeyed 
in conſideration of their laws, which were ſtill ſtipu- 
nn 599 7 | 
There were alſo many debates on the word 
e abdicate :* For the Commons came ſoon to a 
reſolution, that King James, by breaking the ori- 
ginal contract, and by withdrawing himſelf, had 
Ht O 04 | abdicated 
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It was a more important debate, whether, ſup- 


oſing King James had abdicated, the Throne 


8 Js v2” Vacant, It was urged, that, by 


the law, dhe King did never die; bur that with the 

aſt breath of the dying King the Regal authority 
went to the next heir. So it was ſaid, that ſuppoſing 
King James had abdicated, the Throne was (ipſo 
facto) filled. in that inſtant by the-next heir. This 


ſeemed to be proved by the heirs of the King be- 


ing fworn tg in the path gf allegiance ; which oath 
was not only made perſonally to the King; but 
Sha to. his heirs and ſucceſſors. Thoſe who in- 
ſiſted on the abdication, ſaid, that, if the King dil- 


{olved the tie between him and his ſubjects to him 
ſelf, he diſſolved their tie like wiſe to his poſterity. 


15 b 0008 one that came in the oom of a per: 
ſon that was dead; it being a maxim that no man 
an be the heir of a living man. If therefore the 


King had fallen from his own right, as no heir of 
fi could. pretend to any. inheritance from him, as 


Jog as he yas alive, fo they could ſucceed to. no- 
EIS hdd | thing, 
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time of his death. And, as in the caſe of attainder * 
every right chat a man was diveſted of before his 
death was, as it were, annihilated in him; and by 
conſequence could not pats to his heirs by bis death, 
mot being — in himſelf: So, if a King did ſer ; 
bis people free from any tie to himſelf they muſt 
te raked to 1 in a ſtate, in which they 
might ſecure ves; and therefore could not 
be baund to receive one, who they had reaſon to 
believe would ſtudy to diſſolve and revenge all they 
had done. If the beibeipie of ſelf preſervation did 
juſtify a Nation in Fe icſelt from a violent 
invaſion, and a total ſubverſion, then it muſt have 
its full ſcope, to give a real, and not a feeming 
and fraudulent, ſecurity. They did acknowledge, 

that upon the grounds of natural equity, and for 
ſecuring the Nation in after times, it was fit to 
as near the lineal ſucceſſion as might be: Yet they 
could not yield that point, that ney were Ray 
| und to dt. 

It was propoſed, that the birth of the pretended Some 
Prince might be examined into. Some preſſed mov'd to 
this, not ſo much from an opinion that they were 8 
bound to aſſert his right, if it ſhould appear that of the _ 
he was born of the een, as becguſe they thought Prince of 
it would juſtify che Nation, and more particularly Wales. 
| the Prince and the two Princeſſes, if an impoſture 

in that matter could have been proved. And it 
would have gone far to ſatisfy many of the weaker 
1 as to all the proceeding againſt King James. 
Upon which I was ordered to gather together all 
the preſumptive proofs that were formerly men- 
tioned, which were all ready ro have been made 
out. It is true, theſe did not amount to a full and 
legal proof: Vet they ſeemed to be ſuch violent 
preſumptions, that, when they were all laid to- 
gether, they were more convincing than plain and 
orig evidence: For that was liable to the 
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ſuſpieion of ſubornation: Whereas the other ſcem- 
ed to carry on them: very cofivinding characters of 

rt truth and certainty. But, when this matter was in 

ivate debated; ſome obſerved, that, as King 

8 by going about to prove theo truth of rg 
Irth,, and yet doing it ſo defectively, had fe 
made it more ſuſpicious: than it was: before; 


there was no qlear and poſitive proof made = 4 | 
impoſture, the-pretending to examine into it, and 


then the not being able to make ĩt out., beyond the 
Poſſibility of contradiction, would really give more 
credit to the thing, thaniit:then had, and, inſtead 


of weakening ity! would nee the Pretenſion 


of his birth. 5117 fs Of! Cat en DOE 
When this * propoſed i in the Houſe of 
Lords, it was, tejacted with. indignation. He was 
now ſent, out of England to be bred up in France, 
an enemy. both to the Nation; and to the eſtabliſh- 
d:ixeligion 4/It was impoſſible for the people of 
ingland- to know, whether he was the ſame 
You that had been carried over, or not: It he 


ſhould die, another might be put in his room, in 
1 ſuch. a manner that the nation could not be aſſured 


Concerning him: The Engliſh nation ought not to 
_ © ſend into another country, for witneſſes to prove 
|... that, he was their Prince; much leſs receive one 


e 


upon the teſtimony of ſuch, as were not only aliens, 


but ought to be preſumed enemies : It was alſo 
known, that all che perſons, who had been the 
confidents in that matter, were conveyed away: 

So it was impoſſible to come at them, by whoſe 
means only the truth of that birth could be found 
out. But while theſe things were fairly debated by 


ſome, there were others who he ang en and darker c 


deſigns in this matter.. 
. They thought, it would bets a: good focurity Gor 


the Nation, to have a dormant title to the Crown 
jected, to oblige our Princes to go 


while they would TO the —_— 
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of a revolt, to a pretender ſtill in their eye. Wild- 
man thought, it was a deep piece of policy to let 
this lie in the dark, and undecided. ' Nor did they 
think it an ill precedent, that they ſhould ſo 8 
the right of ſucceſſion, as not ſo much as to en- 
quire into this matter. Upon all theſe conſidera- 
tions no further enquiry was made into it. It is 


true, this put a plauſible objection in the mouth of 


all King James's" party: Here, they ſaid, an in- 
fant was condemned, and denied his right, without 
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either proof or enquiry. This ſtill takes with ma- 


ny in the preſent age. And, that it may not take 
more in the next, I have uſed more than ordi- 


nary care to gather together all the particulars, that 


were then laid before ine as to that matter. 


The next thing in debate was, who ſhould fill Some 
the Throne. The Marquis of Halifax intended, were for 


by his zeal for the Prince's intereſt, to atone for 
his back wardneſs in not coming early into it: And, 
that he might get before Lord Danby, who was in 
great credit with the Prince, he moved, that the 
Crown ſhould be given to the Prince, and to the 
two Princeſſes after him. Many of the Republi- 
can party approved of this: For by it they gained 
another point: The people in this caſe would plain- 
1 elect a King, without any critical regard to the or- 
dier of ſucceſſion. How far the Prince himſelf en- 
tertained this, I cannot tell. But I faw it made a 
great impreſſion on Benthin. He ſpoke of it to 
me, as aſking my opinion about ir, but ſo, that T 
Plainly ſaw what was his own: For he gave me all 
the arguments that were offered for it; as that it 
was moſt natural that the ſovereign power ſhould 
be only in one perſon; that a man's wife ought 


only to be his wife; that it was a ſuitable return to 

the Prince for what he had done for the Nation; 

that a divided ſovereignty was liable to great incon- 
veniencies; and, tho there was leſs to be 3 
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| 162g: ed from the Princeſs of any thing of that kind than 


. 


from any woman alive, yet all mortals were frail, 
and might at ſome time or other of their lives be 
„„ On.-o B 
Jo all this ] anſwered, with ſome vehemence, 
that this was à very ill return for the ſteps the Prin- 
cels had made to the Prince three years ago: It 
would be thought both unjuſt and ungrateful: It 
would . , er oppoſition, and give a gene- 


ral ill impreſſion of the Prince, as inſatiable and 


£22 


Jealous: in his ambition: There was an ill humour 


already {preading it {elf thro' the Nation, and thro' | 
the Clergy : It was not neceſſary to encreaſe this; 


which ſuch a ſtep, as was now propoſed, would do 


out of meaſure: It would engage the one ſex ge 
_ - herally againſt che | nigh 
„ <1», Jeet. the effects of chat very ſenſibly: And, for by 

e 


inſt the Prince: And in time they might 


Deu part, 1 ſhould think myſelf bound to oppo 
Is. all I could, conſidering what had paſſed in Hol- 
land on that head. We talked over the whole 


and corrupt man, but made a figure in che 7 
died 


Princeſs of Orange might b 


thing for many gs, till it was pretty far in the 
morning. TI ſaw he was well inſtructed in the argu- 
ment: And he himſelf was poſſeſſed with it: So 


next morning I came to him, and defired my Conge. 


J would oppoſe nothing in which the Prince ſeemed 
to be concerned, as long as I was his ſervant. And 


therefore I defired to be diſengaged, that I might 


be free to oppoſe this propoſition, with all the 
Krenge and credit 1 Pad. He anſwered me, that 


1 might deſire that, when I fa a ſtep made; But 


Aill.chen he wiſhed me to tay where I Was. I heard 


ne more of, this; in which the Marquis of Hali- 
fax was ſingle among the Peers: For I did net 
find there was any one of them of his mind; un- 


Jeſs it was the Lord Culpepper, who was a, vicious 


that were nom in the Houſe, of Lords, and die, 
about the end of them. * moved, chat the 
put in the Throne; 
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ſenſe of the matter; 


of King zoned 573 


"dd that it might be left to her, to give "Y Prince 168g. 
ſuch a ſhare either of dignity or power as ſhe ſhould ——wm 
propoſe, when ſhe was declared Queen. The agents 
of Princeſs Anne began to go about, and to oppoſe 
any propoſition for the Prince to her prejudice. 
But ſhe thought fit to diſown them. Dr. Dough- 
ty, one of her Chaplains, ſpoke to me in her room 
on the ſubject. But ſhe ſaid ro myſelf, that ſhe 

knew nothing of it. 

The propoſition, in which all that were for the 
filling the Throne agreed at laſt, was, that both the 
Prince and Princeſs ſhould be made conjunct Sove- 
reigns. | But, for the preventing of any diſtractions, 
that the adminiſtration ſhould be fingly in the Prince. 

The Princeſs continued all the while in Holland, 

being ſhut in there, during the Eaſt winds, by the 

freezing of the rivers, and by contrary winds. after 

the thaw came. So that ſhe came not to England 

till all the debates were over. The Prince's enemies 
gave it out, that ſhe was kept there by order, on 

deſign that ſhe might not come over to England 

to claim her right. So parties began to be formed, 

ſome for the I and others for the Princeſs. 

Upon this the Earl of Danby ſent one over to the 
Princeſs, and gave her an account of the preſent 
ſtate of that debate: > way deſired to know her own 

or, if the defired it, he did 
not doubt but he ſhould be able to carry it, for 
ſetting her alone on the Throne. She made him a 
"a ſharp anſwer: She faid, ſhe was the Prince's 

var. would never be biber, than what ſhe 
Wee be in conjunction with him, and under him; 
and that ſhe would take it extreme unkindly, if any, 
under a pretence of their care of her, would ſet up 
a divided intereſt between her and the Prince. And, 
not content with this, ſhe ſent both Lord Danbys 
letter, and her anſwer, to the Prince. Her ſending 
it thus to him was the moſt effectual diſcourage- 
mont poſſible, to any attempt for the future to create 
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: The His rokr of the Reign 
a miſunderſtanding or jealouſy bet geen them. The 
Prince bore this with his uſual phlegm : For he did 
not expoſtulate with the Earl of Danby upon it, 
but continued ſtill to employ and to truſt him. 
And afterwards he advanced him, firſt to be a 
Marquis, and then to be a Duke. . 
During all theſe debates, and the great heat wit 


Prince de- Which they were managed, the Prince's own beha- 
clared his viour was very myſterious. He ſtaid at St. James's: 
mind after | 


org ſi- le went little abroad: Acceſs to him was not very 


eaſy. He heard all that was faid to him: But ſel- 
dom made any anſwers. He did not affect to be at- 
fable, or popular: Nor would he take any pains to 
gain. any one perſon over to his party. He faid, 
be came over, being invited, to ſave the Nation: 
He had now brought together a free and true repre- 
ſentative of the Kingdom: He left it therefore to 
them to do what they thought beſt for the good of 
the Kingdom: And, when things were once ſettled, 
he ſhould be well ſatisfied to go back to Holland 
again. Thoſe who did not know him well, and 
who imagined that a Crown had charms, which 
human nature was not ſtrong enough to reſiſt, look- 
ed on all this as an affectation, and as a diſguiſed 
threatning, which imported, that he would leave 
the Nation to periſn, unleſs his method of ſettling 
it was followed. After a reſervedneſs, that had con- 
tinued ſo cloſe for ſeveral weeks, that no body 
could certainly tell what he deſired, he called for the 
Marquis of Hallifax, and the Earls of Shrewſbury 
Dk and ſome others, to explain himſelt 
er, 
He told them, he had been till then ſilent, be- 
cCauſe he would not ſay or do any thing, that might 
ſeem in any ſort to take from any perſon the full 
freedom of deliberating and voting in matters of 
ſuch importance: He was reſolved neither to 
court nor threaten any one: And therefore he had 
_ «declined to give out his on thoughts: Some were 
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gent: He would ſay nothing againſt it, if it was wYW 
thought the beſt mean for ſettling their affairs: - 
Only he thought it neceſſary. to tell them, that he 
would not be the Regent: So, if they continued 


in that deſign, they muſt look out for ſome other 


Would not accept of it: Others were for putting 
the Princeſs ſingly on the Throne, and that he 


perſon to be put in that poſt: He himſelf ſaw what W 
the conſequences of it were like to prove: So he 


ſhould reign by her courteſy ; He ſaid, no man 
could eſteem a woman more than he did the Prin- 

ceſs: But he was ſo made, that he could not 
think of holding any thing by apron-ſtrings : Nor 


could he think it reaſonable to have any ſhare in 


the government, unleſs it was put in his perſon, 


and that for term of life: If they did think jt fit 


to ſettle it otherwiſe, he would not oppoſe them 


in it: But he would go back to Holland, and 


meddle no more in their affairs: He aſſured them, 
that whatſoever others might think of a Crown, 
it was no fuch thing in his eyes, but that he eould 8 
live very well, and be well pleaſed without it. In 


the end he fail; that he could not reſolve to ac- 


cept of a dignity, fo as to hold it only for the life a 


of another: Yet he thought, that the iſſue of Prin- 
_ . ceſs Anne ſhould be preferred, in the ſucceſſion, 
to any iſſue that he might have by any other wife 


than the Princeſs, All this he delivered to them 


in ſo cold and unconcerned a manner, chat thoſe, 
who judged of others by the diſpoſitions that they 
felt in themſelves, looked on it all as artifice and 


contrivance. 


This was preſeritly told about, as it was not It was re- 
intended to be kept ſecret. And it helped not a ſolved to 
little to bring the debates at Weſtminſter to a pee 


"ſpeedy determination. Some were. Kill in doubt 


P. ince 
and Prin- 


With relation to the Princeſs. Th ſome it was con- ceſs both 
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1689. was in her. Others might be moved by intereſt, 
WY fince if ſhe ſhould think herſelf wronged, and ill 


uſed in this matter, ſhe, who was like to outlive 
the Prince, being ſo much younger and healthier 
than he was, might have it in her power to take 


her revenges, on all that ſhould concur in ſuch a 
= deſign. Fin this: I, who Knew her ſenſe of 


the matter very Fe by what had paſſed in 
Holland, as was formerly told, was in a great dif- 
Aiculty. I had promiſed her never to ſpeak of that 
matter, but by her order. But I preſumed, in 
fuch a caſe I was to take orders from the Prince. 
So TI aſked him, what he would order me to do. 
He faid, he would give me no orders in that mat- 
ter, but left me to do as I pleaſed. I looked on 
this, as the allowing me to let the Princeſs's reſo- 
lution in that be known; by which many, who 
ſtood formerly in ſuſpence, were fully ſatisfied. 
"Thoſe to whom I gave the account of that matter 
were indeed amazed at it; and concluded, that the 
Princeſs was either a very good, or a very weak 
woman. An indifferency for power and rule 
ſeemed ſo extraordinary a thing, that it was 
thought a certain character of am exceſs of good- 
neſs or ſimplicity. At her coming to England, 
ſhe not only juſtified me, but approved of my 
Publiſhing that matter; and ſpoke particularly of 
it to ber ſiſter Princeſs Anne. There were other 
differences in the form of the ſettlement. The 
Republican party were at firſt for depoſing King 
James by a formal ſentence, and for giving the 
Crown to the Prince and Princeſs by as formal an 
election. But that was over-ruled in the begin- 
ning. I have not purſued the relation of the de- 
bates, according to the order in which they paſſed, 
which will be found in the journal of both Houſes 
during the Convention. But, having had a great 
© ſhare myſelf in the private managing of thoſe de- 
| bates, Par ticularly with many of the Cler SY» 755 3 
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of King aus I. 357 1 
with the men of the moſt ſcrupulous and tender 1689. q 
conſciences, I have given a very full account of ww j 
all the reaſonings on both ſides, as that by which "IF 
the reader may form and guide his own judgment ; j 
of the whole affair, Many proteſts paſt in the 1 

Houſe of Lords, in the progreſs of the debate, J 
The party for a Regency was for ſome time moſt q 
prevailing: And then the proteſts: were made by [ 
the Lords that were for the new ſettlement. . The q 


Houſe was very full: About a hundred and twen- 

ty were preſent. And things were ſo near an 

equality, that it was at laſt carried by a very ſmall 

majority, of two or three, to agree with the 

Commons in voting the Abdicatian, and the Va- 

cancy of the Throne : Againſt which a great pro- 

teſt was made; as alſo againft the final vote, by 

which the Prince and Princeſs of Orange were de; 

fired to accept of the Crown, and declared to be 

King and Queen; which went very hardly. The 

poor Biſhop of Durham who had abſconded for 

ſome time, and was waiting for a ſhip to get beyond 

ſea, fearing publick affronts, and had offered to 

compound by reſigning his Biſhoprick, was now 

prevailed on to come, and by voting the new ſettle, 

ment, to merit at leaſt a pardon for all that he had 

done: Which, all things conſidered, was thought 

very indecent in him, yet not unbecoming the 

„ een, 43 Glogntt 50 

But, before matters were brought to a full con- They 

cluſion, an enumeration was made of the chief heads dr-w an 
of King James's NOTRE: And in oppoſiti- ure 

on to theſe, the rights and liberties of the people about it 

of England, were, ſtated. Some officious people 

ſtudied to hinder this at that time. They thought 

they had already loſt three weeks in their de- 

bates: And the doing this, with the exactneſs 

that was neceſſary, would take up more time: Or it 


-/ would be done too much in a hurry, for matters of 
= ſo nice a nature. And therefore it was moved, that 
Vol, II. P p tis 
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578 The His rox of the Reign n 
10689. this ſhould be done more at leiſure after the ſettle, 
ment. But that was not hearkned to. It was 
therefore thought neceffary to frame this Iaſtru- 
ment fo, that it ſhould be fike 4 new; Magna 

Charta. In che ſtating theſe grievances and rights 
the Diſpenſing Power came to be diſcuſſed. 5 
then the power of the Crown tg grant a Non: ob- 
ſtante to ſome ſtatutes was objected. Upon open - 
ing this, the debate was found to be ſo intricate, 
that it was let fall at that time only for diſpatch. 
But afterwards an act paſt condemning it fingly. 
And the power of granting a Nonzobſtante was 
for the future taken away. Let King James's 
party * ara advantage from this; and ſaid, 
that tho* the main clamour of the Nation was 
againſt the Diſpenſing Power, = when the Con- 
vention brought things to a ſettlement that did 
not appear to be ſo clear a point as had been pre- 
tended : And it was not ſo much as mentioned 
in this Inftrument of government: So that, by 
the confeſſion of his enemies, it appeared to be no 
unlawful power: Nor was it declared contrary to 
the liberties of the people of England. Whereas, 
its not being mentioned then, was only upon the 
oppoſition that was made, that ſo more time 
might not be loſt, nor this Inſtrument be clogged 
wan Jiſpudble points, 77H IETT 
The The laſt debate was, concerning the oaths that 
mo 5 ſhould be taken to the King and Queen. Many 
tered. © | arguments were taken during the debate, from the 
-*  -oaths in the form in which the allegiance was 
worn to the Crown, to ſhew that in a new ſertle- 
: ment theſe could not be taken. And to this it was 
always anſwered, that care ſhnould be taken, when 
other things were ſettled, to adjuſt theſe oaths, ſo 
- that they ſhould agree to the new ſettlement. In 
the oaths, as they were formerly conceived, a pre- 
vious title ſeemed to be aſſerted, when the King 
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be a doctrine nece 


mine the titles 0 
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of King JAN Es II. 


Was {worn to, © as rightful and lawful King.” It 


was therefore ſaid, that. theſe words could not be 
ſaid of a King who had not a precedent right, but 


was ſet up by the Nation. So it was moved, that 


the oaths ſhould be reduced to the ancient ſimpli- 
city, of ſwearing to bear faith and true allegiance 
to the King and Queen. This was agreed to. 
And upon this began the notion of a King de facto, 
but not de jure. It was ſaid, that according to 
che common law, as well as the ſtatute in King 
Henry the ſeventh's reign, the ſubjects might ſe- 
curely obey any King that was in poſſeſſion, whe- 


ther his title was good, or not. This ſeemed to 
ary for the peace and quiet of 


mankind, that ſo the ſubjects may be ſafe in every 
Government, that bringeth them under a ſuperior 
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force, and that will cruſh them, if they do not 


give a ſecurity for the protection that they enjoy 


under it. The Lawyers had been always of that 


opinion, that the PL were not bound to exa- 
their Princes, but were to ſub- 


mit to him that was in poſſeſſion. It was there- 
fore judged juſt and reaſonable, in the beginning 


of a new government, to make the oaths as gene- 


ral and comprehenſive as might be: For it was 


thought, that thoſe who once took the oaths to the 
government, would be after that faithful and true 


to it. This tenderneſs, which was ſhewed at this 


time, to a ſort of people that had ſhewed very 
little tenderneſs to men of weak or ill informed 


conſciences, was afterwards much abuſed by a-new 


explanation, or rather a groſs equivocation, as to 

the ſignitication of the words in which the oath. 

was conceived. The true meaning of the words, 

and the expreſs ſenſe of the impoſers was, that, 

whether men were ſatisfied or not with the putting 

the King and ues on the Throne, yet, now 
t 


ey would be true to them, and 


they were on it, 
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1689. defend them. But the ſenſe that many put on 
them was, that they were only to obey them as 
The ui: uſurpers, during their uſurpation, and that there- | 
e 9 fore, as long as they continued in quiet poſſeſſion, 
r e they were bound to bear them, and to ſubmit to 
new oath. them: But that it was ſtill lawful for them to aſſiſt 
King James, if he ſhould come to recover his 
Crown, and that they might act and talk all they 
could, or durſt, in his favour, as being till their 
King de jure. This was contrary to the plain 
meaning of the words; faith, and true allegi- 
ance ;“ and was contrary to the expreſs declaration 
in the act that enjoined them. Yet it became too 
viſible, that many in the Nation, and particularly 
among the Clergy, took the oath in this ſenſe, to 
the great reproach ' of their profeſſion. The pre- 
varication of too many in ſo ſacred a matter con- 
tributed not a little to fortify the growing Atheiſm 
of the preſent age. The truth was, the greateſt 
part of the Clergy had entangled themſelves ſo far, 
with thoſe ſtrange conceits of the divine right of 
Monarchy, and the unlawfulneſs of reſiſtance in 
any caſe: And they had ſo engaged themſelves, 
by aſſerting theſe things ſo often and ſo publickly, 
that they did not know how to diſengage them- 
ſelves in honour or conſcience. . 
A notion was ſtarted, which by its agreement 
with their other principles had a great effect among 
them, and brought off the greateſt number of 
thoſe who came in honeſtly to the new government. 
This was chiefly managed by Dr. Lloyd, Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, now tranſlaced to Worceſter. It 
was laid thus: The Prince had a juſt cauſe of 
making Ser. on the King. In that moſt of them 
agreed. In a juſt war, in which an appeal is made 
to God, ſucceſs is conſidered as the deciſion of 
heaven. So the Prince's ſucceſs againſt King 
James gave him the right of conqueſt over PR | 
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1 of King Jamzs II. . —_ 
And by it all his rights were transferred to the 1689. ; 
Prince. His ſucceſs was indeed no conqueſt of ways 


the Nation; which had neither wronged him, nor 
reliſted. him. So that, with relation to the people 
of England, the Prince was no conqueror, but a 
preſerver, - and a deliverer, well received, and 
gratefully acknowledged. Yet with relation to 
King James, and all the right that was before 
veſted in him, he was, as they thought, a con- 
ueror. By this notion they explained thoſe paſ- 
ages of Scripture, that ſpeak of God's diſpoſing. 
of Kingdoms, and of pulling down one and ſetting; 
up another; and alſo our Saviour's arguing from 
the inſcription on the coin, that they ought to 
render to Cæſar the things that were Cæſar's; and 
St. Paul's charging the Romans to obey the powers 
that then were, who were the Emperors that were 
originally the invaders of publick liberty. which 
they had. ſubdued, and had forced the people and 
Senate of Rome by ſubſequent acts to confirm an 
authority that was ſo ill begun. This might have 
been made uſe of more juſtly, if the Prince had 
aſſumed the Kingſhip to himſelf, upon King 
James's withdrawing; but did not ſeem to belong 
to the preſent caſe. Yet this had the moſt univer- 
ſal effect on the far greater part of the Clerg. 
And now [I have ſtated all the moſt material, 
parts of theſe debates, with the fulneſs that I 
thought became one of the moſt important tranſ- 
actions that is in our whole Hiftory, and by much 
the moſt important of our time. 
All things were now made ready for filling the The 
Throne. And the very night before it was to be Princeſs 
done the Princeſs arriv'd ſafely. It had been given came . 
out, that ſhe was not well pleaſed with the late W 
tranſaction, both with relation to her father and to 
the preſent ſettlement. Upon which the Prince 
wrote to her, that it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould ap- 
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of Europe feem'd to be laid a 
woas thought on but the ſpiteful humours of a re- 
©. vengeful Italian Lady, and the ill laid, and worſe 
managed, projects of ſome hot meddling Prieſts, 
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268g. pear at firſt ſo chearful, that no body might be 
<= diſcouraged by her looks, or be led to apprehend 


that ſhe was uneaſy, by reaſon of what had been 
done. This made her put on a great air of gaiety 


when ſhe came to Whitehall, and, as may be ima- 


gined, had great crouds of all ſorts coming to wait 
on her. I confeſs, I was one of thoſe that cen- 
fared this in my thoughts. I thought a little more 
ſeriouſneſs had done as well, when ſhe came into 
her father's Palace, and was to be ſet on his Throne 


next day. I had never ſeen the leaſt indecency in 


any part of her deportment before : Which made 
this appear to me ſo extraordinary, that ſome days 
after I took the liberty to aſk her, how it came 


that what ſhe ſaw in ſo ſad a revolution, as to her 


father's perſon, made not a greater impreſſion on 
her. She took this freedom with her uſual good- 


neſs. And ſhe affured me, ſhe felt the ſenſe of it 


very lively upon her thoughts. But ſhe told me, 
that the letters which had been writ to her had 


- obliged her to put on a chearfulneſs, in which ſhe 


might perhaps go too far, becauſe ſhe was obeying 
directions, and acting a part which was not very 


natural to her. This was on the 12th of February, 


being Shrove-Tueſday. The thirteenth was the 
day ſet for the two Houſes to come with the offer 
of the Crown. So here ends the Interregnum. 


And thus I have given the fulleſt and moſt par- 


ticular account that I could gather of all that 
paſs'd during this weak, unactive, violent, and ſu- 
perſtitious reign; in which all N 0 to the affairs 

ide, and nothing 


whoſe learning and politicks were of a piece, the 


one expoſing them to contempt, and the other to 
ruin; involving in it a Prince, who, if it had not 
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of King Jamzs IL 583 
been for his being delivered up to ſuch counſels, 1689. 
might have made a better figure in hiſtory. But 
they managed both themſelves and him ſo ill, that 
a reign, whoſe riſe was bright and proſperous, was 
ſoon ſet in darkneſs and diſgrace. But I break off 
here, leſt 1 ſhould ſeem to aggravate misfortunes, 
and load ghe unfortunate too much. 
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